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Since the Falls of Niagara have been brought, 
by means of “lightning” railways, almost to the 
doors of the citizens who dwell in the vast wilder- 
nesses of brick and mortar—New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston—their roarings haye become 
familiar, and the charm of novelty has gone, 
The tourist no longer makes that cataract the 
‘‘ultima thule” of his summer wanderings, but 
roams beyond the great inland seas, to the terri- 
tory of the ‘‘sky-tinted water,”* and gazes upon 
lofty limestone turrets and battlements,—worked 
out by the ancient architect Time, with his tools 
of frost, air and water,—that guard the Mississippi 
on each bank for hundreds of miles; bathes and 
fishes in its thousand lakes with agate pavements, 
and dwells with rapture on the picturesque scene 
around the Falls of Saint Anthony. 

Saint Paul is eight miles distant from the fall- 
ing waters, and bears the same relation as Buffalo 
to Niagara. It is the capital of the territory of 
Minnesota, which was created by Congress a little 
more than four years ago. 

The steamboats at the levee of Saint Louis, eight 
hundred miles below, and also at Galena, with 
signs marking their destination for Saint Paul, 
gives evidence that there is ‘‘a city in the wilder- 
ness” that has sprung up since our most modern 
geographies were issued. 

The traveler, as he steps from the steamboat 
that has brought him from below, and walks 


* Minnesota is the name of the principal tributary of 
the Mississippi in that region, from which the territory 


has derived its appellation. It isa compound of Minne | which the town is built; at other times they 


(Water) and Sota, which, in the Dakota language, is | 


applied to that peculiar tinge of the clouds which is | designated it by a sentence, which translated 


signifies ‘‘the piace where they sell whisky.” 


neither blue nor white. 





through the streets of this north-western capital, 
is forcibly reminded by the many stumps stand- 
ing in the middle of the thoroughfares, and by 
the Indians stalking about with their blankets, 
pipes, and vermilioned faces, that he is some 
distance from the Atlantic coast and towns, whose 
buildings have grown gray in the service of man. 

The origin of the settlement is ignoble. As at 
Saint Mary, in Maryland, no Lord Baltimore was 
the presiding spirit—no graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, like the founder of Philadelphia— 
no men of faith and principle, like the settlers at 
Plymouth Rock, erected the first log tenements. 
Situated as it was, immediately contiguous to the 
military reserve of Fort Snelling, and in the 
vicinity of several Dakota villages on the Minv¢ 
sota and Mississippi rivers, it became a choice 
spot for those modern harpies, the frontier whisky 
sellers, to pitch their tents. 

Until the erection of this portion of the coun- 
try into a territory was agitated, this place was 
an enchanted spot. Here the siren voice of the 
low Indian trader decoyed many a poor soldier 
and ignorant savage—emptying their purses, and 
filling them with the supernatural water, (minne 
wawkon) they started forth with uplifted toma- 
hawk, yelling like demons rather than singing 
like sirens. 

For a time the place was without a name. By 
the Dakotas it was called sometimes /mneesia ska, 
or White Rock, because of the saccharoid sand- 
stone which underlies the limestone rock upon 
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The origin of the present designation was in 
this manner :—Those who had erected their log 
trading-houses at this point were French Cana- 
dians, or mixed bloods, that had been voyageurs 
of the Fur Companies. At certain periods quite 
a number would assemble here from the interior, 
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and amuse themselves with the fiddle and the 
dance. 

In time, a Roman Catholic priest sought them, 
and erected a log chapel, which is still standing 
near the centre of the town, (and is represented 
below,) in which he could hear confession, say 
mass, and unite in marriage, 


MARIAN Sr 


CATHOLIC CHAPEL. 


On the occasion of the first marriage of one of 
the French Canadians, in making out the certifi- 
cate it was designated as the Chapel of Saint Paul. 
From that time the yoyageurs began to know 
Saint Paul’s Chapel, and soon Saint Paul’s became 
familiar in the Indian country. When it was 
chosen as the capital, the possessive termination 
was dropped, and the place became known from 
Lake Itasca to the Gulf of Mexico as Saint Paul. 

In the year 1847 there were about one hundred 
persons dwelling here, chiefly half breeds; but 
at the time of the formation of the territory, in 
1849, several American families had moved here, 
and the population was about three hundred. 

The close of the year 1853 discovers but few 
of the original tenements or settlers, but in their 
places modern and tasteful mansions, and an ac- 
tive, intelligent population of about four thousand 
five hundred. 

Saint Paul is a city of three hills or plateaus, 
overlooking the Mississippi, and in the rear sur- 
rounded by a gracefully undulating and elevated 
ridge, already covered with cottages, and des- 
tined to afford sites for many more handsome 
suburban residences. 

The central plateau is about ninety feet above 





the water, but descends gradually, forming a good 
steamboat landing at each extremity. 
be termed the city proper. 

The plain from the river to the semicircular 
ridge in the rear is about one mile in width, and 
until quite recently was a dense grove. Upon it 
stands at present the First and Second Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, Episcopal, and Roman Catholic 
Churches, the Stone Hospital of the Sisters of 
Mercy, the Town Hall, the Court House, the Ter- 
ritorial Capitol, and the Baldwin School. 

The Daguerrean artist has succeeded in obtain- 
ing a very correct view of some of the buildings 
on the central plain. The small house in the 
back ground marks the ridge to which reference 
has been made. The building on the extreme 
right is the Town Hall; that in the centre, with 
dome and portico, is the Capitol, situated equi- 
distant between the river and the ridge, having 
a front of one hundred and twenty feet. The 
building to the left is the Baldwin School, an 
edifice which owes its erection to the unselfish 
benefaction of Matthias W. Baldwin, of the city 
of Philadelphia, at present a member of the 
legislature from that city, but better known as 
the successful manufacturer of locomotives on 
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VIEW OF SAINT PAUL. 
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Broad street, and the friend of every 
good enterprise. 

Two stories in height, with brack- 
eted cornice and window caps, facing 
the public square, surrounded by the 
stumps of the primeval forest, it is 
one of the most refreshing and en- 
couraging sights in the place, and 
marks the great advance that has 
been made in a few years, Within 
the memory of many residents, the 
only edifice used for educational pur- 
poses, in the language of the female :; 
teacher who was introduced to the © 
town through the agency of the Pres- 
byterian Missionary at the Dakota 
village of Kaposia, from miles below, 
was ‘‘a mud-walled log house, ten 
by twelve, a bark roof, three ‘six- 
light’? windows, and a door which I 
must stoop to enter. This building 
had once been a stable, afterward a 
blacKsmith’s shop: on three sides pins had been 
driven into the logs, and boards placed across for 
seats. A chair was appropriated for my use. A 
blackboard hung against the logs, and a cross- 
legged rickety table occupied the centre of the 
room. This was the first citizen school taught in 
Minnesota. Of the nine first pupils, two of them 
were white; and when those in attendance num- 
bered forty, only eight of them were American.” 

In this building was the gospel at first preached, 
and on its site now stands the First Presbyterian 
Church, with its white spire pointing heaven- 
ward, from whose belfry every seventh morning 
there issues what the good and quaint poet George 
Herbert used to imagine was angel music, and 
within whose walls are heard the solemn tones of 
the golden-mouthed organ! 

The stranger that has walked the regular streets 
of the ‘‘ Quaker City” feels out of patience with 
the original surveyors of Saint Paul. They felt 
that beauty was in crooked lines, and as a con- 
sequence the streets with few exceptions are 
irregular. Some one has aptly said, that the 
blocks of the town map look as if some one had 
joined together ‘‘helter skelter” the diagrams 
of Euclid. 

At times Saint Paul is quite thronged with 
parties of Ojibway, Winnebago, and Dacota 
braves, and reminds those advanced in years of 
Detroit and Saint Louis, as they were a quarter 
of a century ago. Several times, within two or 
three years, there has been no little excitement,’ 
caused by scalping in the vicinity. 

On the first of October, 1665, a birch canoe, 
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that had coasted under the shade of the pictured 
rocks of Lake Superior, grated on the silvery 
sands of the picturesque isle of La Pointe, and 
there debarked Father Allonez, the first European 
who had ever reached a point so distant on an 
errand of mercy, and the first ecclesiastic who 
saw from afar the forests of Minnesota, 

The first assemblage to which he was intro- 
duced was a war council of Ojibways, generally 
called Chippeways, where a discussion was heing 
held in relation to forming a war party against 
the Dakotas, their enemies, the Naudowaysiouk 
as they styled them, and contracted by the French 
into Sioux. In the month of May, 1853, nearly 
two centuries after Allonez had listened to the 
impressive oratory of their forefathers on the 
shores of Lake Superior, a band of Ojibway war- 
riors, naked, decked with war paint, and fiercely 
jesticulating, might have been seen at the busiest 
hour of the day in the busiest street of Saint 
Paul, in search of their ancient enemies the Sioux 
or Dakotas. Just at that time a small party of 
the latter, containing only one man, who had lost 
a leg in a battle, arrived in a canoe at the steam- 
boat landing from the Indian village below town. 
Perceiving the Ojibways they retreated to a store, 
and were followed; but the Ojibways not desiring 
to enter, discharged a volley through the windows, 
and gave a deadly wound to one of the Sioux 
women. The Ojibways had sought Saint Paul to 
retaliate for the scalp of one of their number, 
which had been taken a few days before by a 
Sioux war party from Kaposia, the village to 
which we have alluded. 
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For a short time, the infant capital presented 
a sight similar to that witnessed in days long 
gone by in Hadley and Deerfield, the then fron- 
tier towns of New England. 

Messengers were dispatched to Fort Snelling 
for the regular soldiery, and Governor Ramsey 
with a civil force, mounted on horseback, were 
quickly in pursuit of those who, with so much 
boldness, sought the streets of Saint Paul as a 
place to avenge their wrongs. Dragoons soon 
followed in hot haste from the Fort, with Sioux 
guides scenting the track of the Ojibways like 
bloodhounds. The next day the soldiery came 
up to the transgressors in the woods near the 
Falls of Saint Croix. The Ojibways manifesting 
what was supposed to be an insolent spirit, the 
order was given by the lieutenant in command to 
fire, and he whose scalp was Daguerreotyped, 
and of which there is a copy below, wallewed in 
his gore. 

The scalp of an enemy is a goodly sight to the 
Sioux, and every other savage tribe in Minnesota. 
Those who are so fortunate in taking such a 
priceless treasure, after the conflict has ceased 
paint themselves black, and returning to their 
village, like 

*¢ All the‘souls that damned be, 
Leap up at once in anarchy, 
Clap their hands and dance for glee.’? 
As their friends notice their approach, they 
hasten to greet and supply them with a change 
of clothing. 

Having reached their tepees or wigwams, the 
scalp is carefully adorned for exhibition. The 
inside is colored red, and it is then placed within 
a hoop, to which it is secured and stretched, and 
this is fastened to a pole. 

The scalp here represented is decorated with 
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feathers, the sign that it was peeled from a man’s 
head. Had it been that of a woman, it would 
have been ornamented with a comb. At certain 
periods the scalp is repainted with great cere- 
mony. 

While a scalp is in a village they dance around 
it night after night. In this dance both men and 
women take part. The latter standing opposite 
to the men, advance a step or two and then 
retrace, squeaking at the top of their voices a 
monotonous song, which in melody cannot be 
excelled in a concert of Philadelphia chimney- 
sweeps. If the scalp is taken in summer, these 
ceremonies vontinue until the falling of the leaves; 
if in winter, until the budding of spring. 

During the last summer, the passenger, as he 
stood on the hurricane deck of any of the steam- 
boats, might have seen on a scaffold built upon 
an eminence about four miles below Saint Paul a 
square box, covered with a coarsely fringed red 
cloth. Over it was hung a piece of the Ojibway’s 
scalp, whose death had caused the affray alluded 
to in the streets of Saint Paul. Within was the body 
of the woman who had been shot, while seeking 
refuge from the Ojibways in one of the stores of 
the town. A scalp suspended over the corpse is 
supposed to be very consoling to the soul that 
once inhabited the body, and to be a great pro- 
tection in the journey to the spirit land. 

In walking through the streets of the capital 
of Minnesota, the visitor will sometimes notice in 
the hair of a Dakota a feather marked with a round 
red spot. This signifies that the wearer has killed 
an enemy.. If the feather happens to be notched 
or tipped with red, the possessor has killed by 
cutting the throat of his foe. Upon the blanket 
of a woman is painted a red hand, which informs 
us that she has been wounded by an enemy. 
The black hand on the blanket of a man is the 
sign that he has killed an enemy. 

Both at the lower and upper border of Saint Paul 
there are caves. The lower one has become quite 
famous, because it was here that Jonathan Carver, 
captain in the British army, and the first English 
subject that ever visited the country now known 
as Minnesota, alleged that he obtained a deed 
from certain Dakota bands, conveying to him, 
and his heirs or assigns, the whole of the beau- 
tiful country on the east side of the Mississippi, 
from Lake Pepin to the Falls of Saint Anthony. 

It has been near a century since he visited it, and 
time has made many ravages. He describes it in 
this language: 
‘¢ About thirteen miles below the Falls of Saint 
Anthony, at which I arrived the tenth day after 





I left Lake Pepin, is a remarkable cave of an 
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amazing depth. The Indians term it Wakon-tebe 
(Wakon-tipi), that is, the dwelling of the Great 
Spirit (great god). The entrance into it is about 
ten feet wide, the height of it five feet. The arch 
within is near fifteen feet high, and about thirty 
feet broad. The bottom of it consists of fine clear 
sand. About twenty feet from the entrance be- 
gins a lake, the water of which is transparent, 
and extends to an unsearchable distance, for the 
darkness of the cave prevents all attempts to 
acquire a knowledge of it. I threw a small 
pebble toward the interior parts of it with my 
utmost strength; I could hear that it fell into 
the water, and notwithstanding it was of a small 
size, it caused an astonishing and horrible noise 
that reverberated through all those gloomy re- 
gions. I found in this cave many Indian hiero- 
glyphics, which appeared very ancient, for time 
had nearly covered them with moss, so that it 
was with difficulty I could trace them. They 
were cut in a rude manner upon the inside of the 
walls, which was composed of a stone so ex- 
tremely soft that it might easily be penetrated 
with a knife, a stone every where to be found 
near the Mississippi. The cave is only accessible 
by ascending a narrow, steep passage, that lies 
near the brink of the river. At a little distance 
from this dreary cavern is the burying place of 
several bands of the Naudowissie Indians.” 

The description is no doubt exaggerated, though 
the outlines are true. The sandstone having 
crumbled by exposure to the atmosphere, many 
years ago the roof of the cave fell in, and covered 
up all of the front. In 1817 Major Long, U.S. A., 
managed to creep through a narrow crevice into 
what was once the rear. 

After this the mouth of the remnant of the cave 
became entirely closed by detritus until 1837, 
when Nicollet and Fremont had their men clear 
away some of the rubbish, and entered. To this 
day their initials, burned upon the white sand- 
stone roof with the smoke of their pine torches, 
remain. 

Near the river edge the sides of what was once 
the front part of the cave are discernible, and 
marked with aneient pictographs. 

A short distance from the cave, as Carver as- 
serts, there are the appearances of an Indian 
cemetery, which however will not continue long, 
for here is literally verified the lines of Whittier, 


‘« Behind the sacred squaw’s birch canoe 
The steamer smokes and raves, 
And city lots are stuked for sale 
Above old Indian graves,”’ 


The claim of the heirs of Carver to the site of 


the present capital of Minnesota—which was | 


referred to a committee of the U. S. Senate in 








1823, who reported adversely—was based upon 
the following fictitious deed: 


‘*To Jonathan Carver, a chief under the most 
mighty and potent George the Third, King of the 
English and other nations, the fame of whose 
warriors has reached our ears, and has been 
more fully told by our good brother Jonathan 
aforesaid, whom we rejoice to have come among 
us, and bring us good news from his country. 

‘“‘We, chiefs of the Naudowissies, who have 
hereto set our seals, do by these presents for 
ourselves and heirs forever, in return for the aid 
and other good services done by the said Jona- 
than to ourselves and allies, give, grant, and 
convey to him the said Jonathan, and to his heirs 
and assigns forever, the whole of a certain tract 
or territory of land bounded as follows, viz: From 
the Fall of Saint Anthony running on the east 
bank of the Mississippi, nearly southeast as far 
as Lake Pepin where the Chippewa joins the 
Mississippi, and from thence eastward five days’ 
travel, accounting twenty English miles per day, 
and from thence again to the fall of Saint Anthony 
on a straight line. We do for ourselves, heirs 
and assigns forever, give unto the said Jonathan, 
his heirs and assigns for ever, all the said land, 
with all the trees, rocks and rivers therein, re- 
serving the sole liberty of hunting and fishing on 
land not planted or improved by the said Jona- 
than, his heirs and assigns: To which we have 
affixed our respective seals. 

‘* At the great Cave, May the First, 1767.” 


The cave in the upper suburbs of the town, 
through ignorance, has sometimes been confound- 
ed with Carver’s Cave, and is so marked upon 
many maps. Schoolcraft, in the Journal of his 
first tour to this country, so designates it; and 
Featherstonhaugh, falling into the same mistake, 
speaking of the upper cave, says, ‘‘ This cave is 
very well described by Carver, who mentions the — 
figures cut by the Indians, which I also observed 
there.” 

The proper name is Fountain Cave, and its 
existence appears to have been entirely unknown 
previous to 1811. It is in a ravine, some three 
or four hundred rods from the river. Its front 
is within a beautiful amphitheatre of the pure 
white sandstone rock, and in summer is delight- 
fu'ly shaded by the oak and cedar. At the 
entrance the cave is about thirty feet in height, 
and gradually diminishes for one hundred yards, 
until it is difficult to walk without stooping. 
Through it flows a stream as clear as crystal. 
As it hastens oter the sand, that looks like pow- 
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dered white sugar, one recalls the ‘‘pure river 
of water of life” in the Apocalypse. 

A pleasant drive of six miles from Saint Paul, 
over a level road commanding an extensive pros- 
pect, brings one to the ferry that conveys the 
visitor to Fort Snelling. This is one of the finest 
fortifications in the West, and has always been 
considered a pleasant post by the officers of the 
army. It is situated on an elevated rock, at the 
very junction of the Minnesota and Mississippi 
rivers. The view from the commandant’s house 
can hardly be excelled. 

The fort is built of stone, and lozenge-shaped. 
At present it is occupied by a mixed force of 
infantry, dragoons, and light artillery. The high 
bluff upon which the fort stands was purchased 
of the Sioux Indians as early as the year 1805, 
by Lieutenant Z. M. Pike. It was not occupied, 
however, until 1819. In the Spring of that year 
Col. Leavenworth left Detroit, and by way of 
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Green Bay and the Wisconsin river came to Men- 
dota, on the south side of the Minnesota, and 
erected his cantonment, and proceeded to build 
the present massive structure, which inspired 
both the aborigines and the French voyageur in 
the service of British interest with awe. 

Col. Leavenworth was succeeded by Snelling. 
At Mendota, in log huts, with buffalo robes for 
carpets and similar rude conveniences, the wives 
of the officers passed the winter, cheerfully sharing 
the rigors of the climate with their husbands. 
In the spring of 1820 the troops removed their 
quarters from Mendota to an eminence on the 
west bank of the Mississippi, a mile distant from 
the old cantonment. Two years elapsed before 
the present fort was sufficiently completed for 
occupancy. Until 1824 it was known as Fort 
Saint Anthony, but that year General Scott having 
visited the place, in honor of the officer in com- 


| mand it was called Snelling. 
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FORT SNELLING. 


Until the year 1823 all the supplies had been 
brought from below to this distant garrison by 
canoes or Mackinaw boats, but in that year the 
first steamboat arrived with provisions for the 
fort. It was a day long to be remembered. In 
the language of another, ‘‘ The Dakotas were there 
in full possession of both sides of the river. The 
Indians say they had dreamed the night before 
of secing some monster of the deep, which fright- 
ened them very much. As the boat approached 
the mouth of the Minnesota, they stood in multi- 
tudes upon the shore, gaping with astonishment 
to see the huge monster advancing against the 





current. They really thought it was some enor- 
mous water-god, coughing and spouting water in 
every direction, and puffing out his hot breath. 
The peasants would not be worse frightened if 
Mount Etna should get upon legs, and travel 
across the continent belching forth fire and lava. 
The women and children flew for the woods, their 
hair streaming in the wind; while some of the 
warriors, retreating to a more respectful distance, 
stood their ground until the boat passed and 
landed. The boat being one of those awful high 
pressure boats, which blew off steam with a noise 
like unbolting an earthquake when she ‘blew 
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out,” shook with terror the knees of the stoutest 
braves, and in a twinkling every red skin vanished, 
screaming and shouting with all their might.” 

A short distance from the walls of the garrison, 
near the military gardens, is the grave-yard. 
The oldest grave-stone is in fragments, but has 
quite recently been fastened in a bed of mortar 
by the mother who buried her little one there, 
nearly a generation ago. It marks the resting 
place of the infant of the late Col Snelling, who 
was born in the temporary barracks, and was 
the first white child whose place of nativity was 
Minnesota, and the first over whom a gravestone 
was placed. It was not until many years after- 
ward that there were any natives of Minnesota, 
of European blood, outside of those connected 
with the government. 

The last time the writer visited this, the most 
distant grave-yard in the North-west, an exca- 
vation had just been made, and under the mas- 
sive gateway of the fort there was issuing a 
procession, that was unlike the usual pomp and 
circumstance of military life. In front appeared 
the two who had acted in their several capacities 
as physician to the body and physician to the 
soul; then came the coffin, guarded by the junior 
and other officers of the garrison; and last came 
the commandant, with the only surviving child of 
his family by his side. The snow was on the 
ground, and the beating of sad hearts was the 
only funeral march that conducted the procession 
to the grave. 

The commandant’s wife had left her earthly 
tenement, and all by their countenances told us 
that they had met with no ordinary loss. The 
younger officers felt that they had lost a mother; 
those more advanced missed the being who, in 
living and dying, exhibited the unwavering faith 
of the Christian. If there had been no other 
burial in that lone “‘ city of the dead,” the fact that 
it contains the remains of one so estimable, will 
make it a sacred spot to her many acquaintances. 

In this grave-yard there rest the bones of one 
of the wild native warriors, an Ojibway, who had 
been killed in sight of Fort Snelling by the Da- 
kotas. His death and burial here was the occasion 
of several severe skirmishes between these two 
hostile nations. From the manuscript of one of 
the early Missionaries of the Cross among the 
Dakotas, we learn that in the month of June, 1839, 
more than a thousand Ojibways came to Fort 
Snelling in expectation of receiving their annui- 
ties. 
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of their young men loitered behind, and went to 
the grave-yard and wept over the body of their 
father, who had been killed the previous summer 
by the Dakotas, as already stated. That night 
these two youth crept stealthily to the frequented 
Dakota trail at Lake Harriet, a few miles north- 
west of the Fort, and lay in ambush until dawn, 
when they succeeded in taking a scalp in revenge 
for their murdered father. 

Says the manuscript, ‘“The death of this man 
was like an electric shock. His dead body was 
brought home wrapt in a blanket. Zeetkadan- 
doota, or Red-Bird, a brother-in-law of the 
scalped, came in, and taking off the beads and 
other ornaments from the dead body, kissed it, 
saying that he would die with it. To his son, 
who was crying, he said, ‘Are yon a woman? 
Don’t you know the Ojibways started home yes- 
terday?’ The boy picked up his gun and followed 
after his father. 

‘‘ Red-Bird having made up a large party, they 
crossed the Mississippi, and forming them into a 
circle, he distributed the ornaments and beads 
of the slain one, calling upon each to avenge the 
death of their brother. Then giving the pipe to 
each, they covenanted to take vengeance, and it 
was proposed to take no captives, but kill all. 
Another party was also raised and started in 
pursuit. 

‘¢The Ojibways, in returning home from Fort 
Sneliing, had divided into two bands, one follow- 
ing the valley of the Rum, the other that of the 
Saint Croix river. Red-Bird’s party followed in 
hot haste after the band that had gone toward 
Rum river. At the time they approached the 
unsuspecting Ojibways most of their young men 
were absent on a hunt. The women, children 
and old men were crossing a small prairie when 
the Dakotas, who had been traveling all the pre- 
vious night, came up and began to slaughter. 

«The Ojibway hunters hearing the noise of the 
conflict hastened back, but the carnage did not 
cease until nearly one hundred Ojibways bit the 
dust in the agony of death. During the battle, 
Red-Bird’s son was shot through the bowels. 


‘Red-Bird himself, as he was alighting from his 


horse to dispatch a wounded foe, received a blow 
from the writhing Ojibway with his gun which 
broke his neck, and the ieader of the party died. 
When the Dakotas were returning from the battle 
they found the leader’s son in a sitting posture, 
with his intestines protruding. The youth ex- 


They had no intention that was hostile to claimed, ‘Father said I was a woman: he meant 
the Dakotas, and even smoked and feasted, and this (pointing to himself). 


I want to see my 


played with their ancient enemies. About the father, where is he?’ When told that his father 
time that the Ojibways were returning home, two was no more, he soon expired. 
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‘A touching incident is said to have occurred | before a foe, but generally borne off in triumph 


in this battle. 
young man of personal attractions, who, while 


Among the Dakotas was one | many of the scalps of their people. 


On one of the balmiest days in June of the 


the Ojibways were at Fort Snelling, had become | year 1850, on the level and grassy plateau in 
enamored with an Ojibway maiden, who returned | front of the gate of Fort Snelling, there was seen 


his affection. 


hawk upraised, he overtook her. Turning to- 


ward him, with clasped arms, she begged to be | 


made his prisoner. What could he.do? The 
edict had gone forth when they left Fort Snelling, 
-No prisoners!’ His reputation as a warrior, 
according to Indian education, demanded her 
life—but love whispered ‘spare her!’ He passed 
on—he could not save her—and in a moment he 
shuddered as he listened to the dull sound of an- 
other’s tomahawk enter her brains !” 

The second Dakota party left the Fort and 
followed the trail which has now become the 
regular road from Saint Paul to Stillwater. At 
dusk they discovered their foes encamped in a 
ravine, not far from the site of the present Terri- 
torial Penitentiary. Allowing the Ojibways to 
sleep that night, at break of day they commenced 
firing from the heights into the ravine where their 
enemies lay. For a time the carnage was fierce, 
and many rushed to Lake Saint Croix and plunged 
in, but could not escape the arrows and the shot 
of the infuriated Dakotas. Forty or fifty Ojibways 
were left dead in the ravine, and about fifteen of 
the Dakotas were killed or wounded. 

Among those severely wounded was a Dakota 
known to the citizens of Saint Paul as one-legged 
Jim, he having lost his leg in consequence; and 
the only man who was in the small party that 
fled into one of the stores of Saint Paul in 
May, 1858, to escape from the Ojibways, an 
account of which has been given. 

At the last treaty made at Fort Snelling 
between the Dakota and Ojibway tribes, the 
chief whose face is presented was a prominent 
speaker. As the portrait indicates, he is 
youthful, yet he is the head chief of the Mis- 
sissippi bands of the Ojibway nation. By his 
own people he is known as Que-we-lans, or 
the Boy; also, as Bug-on-a-ke-shig, or ‘‘ Hole 
in the Day.” 

‘*Hole in the Day” was the name of his 
father, whose bones lie on one of the bluffs a 
few miles below Fort Ripley, and who was a 
noted warrior. By the same name is the son 
known among the whites. A boy in appear- 
ance and in his actions, he is nevertheless 
one of the most fearless warriors in North 
America, and one of the most eloquent in the 
councils of his nation. To the Dakotas his 
name is a terror, for he has never retreated 


| 


During the massacre, with toma- | a small detachment of U. 8. troops with a few 


pieces of artillery, the Governor of Minnesota, 
and encampmenis of Dakotas and Ojibways. 
The two hostile nations had been called together 


| by the executive of the territory, for the purpose 
of making some arrangement which would lead 








to a cessation of attacks upon the defenceless of 
each tribe, which had become very frequent in 
the vicinity of the white settlements. A few 
weeks before, a party of Dakotas from the village 
below Saint Paul, and at the head of Lake Pepin, 
had gone into the valley of the Saint Croix and 
scalped some fourteen men, women and children, 
of the Ojibways, who were in the woods, making 
maple sugar. 

After a salute from a cannon, the Dakotas and 
Ojibways began to come into council. Hardly 
had they seated themselves and smoked the pipe, 
before there was quite a fluttering among the 
Dakotas, and with an expressive grunt they rose 
up and strutted off to their tents. The officers of 
the United States wondered what occasioned this 
sudden freak, until word came that the Dakotas 
thought ‘‘that they were to meet Ojibways and 
not women in council.” The dignity of these 
gentlemen had been greatly offended by the pre- 
sence of some of the ladies of the fort. 

Young ‘Hole in the Day” seized this oppor- 
tunity to ingratiate himself with the whites, and 
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many wrongs, have kept the peace. 
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with all the adroitness of a ‘‘ diplomat,” and the | 
eloquence of a courtier in the good old days of 
‘*Queen Bess,” arose and said that ‘‘he was 
happy to see so many sweet women there, and 
that they were all welcome with their bright 
faces to a seat on his side of the council.” ‘The 
ladies did not deem it prudent to remain, and as | 
they retired, the youthful orator and chief stepped | 
up and cordially shook each by the hand. 

The Dakotas however did not appear until the 
next day, at which time ‘‘Hole in the Day” 
made the following speech to the Governor, de- 
manding money of the Dakotas for the scalps | 
they had taken. 





‘*My Father! As you have sent for me, I have 
come. I came at once, for the reason I thought 
you would be here to enforce the treaty made by | 
my father, ‘‘Hole in the Day,” on this spot. | 
I have always submitted to wrong for a long | 
time: my father always did so. 

«« Since the day our agents arrived among us, | 
we your Ojibway children, notwithstanding our 
We con- | 
sidered it impossible for the Dakotas to lift the 
war club from under the eyes of their Father, | 
yourself, and the many whites that surround | 
them, to strike our unguarded young men, and | 
women and children. | 


‘‘Our Father, you know how we have been 
disappointed, and we hope that the blood of your 
Ojibway children shall not smoke up to the Great 
Spirit for vengeance in vain. 

«« Since our Great Father has sent you to watch | 
over your red children, a son of one of our oldest 
chiefs has been killed by the Dakotas; and four- 
teen old men, women and children, while quietly 
making sugar on the lands of their Great Father, 
were butchered in cold blood. 

‘¢ We have complained to our agent, asking for | 
redress; but his answer to our complaints not | 
being satisfactory, and considering that redress | 
was in our own hands, we prepared for war. 
The war club had gone the rounds of the villages, 
and we were on the point of marching into the | 
enemy’s country, when we received your mes- | 
sage. We have come to hear your words, de- 
pending on your protection, and placing our 
welfare and interest into the palm of your hand, 
knowing that you will accord justice to whom 
justice is due. 

‘*We, your children, wish for peace, but have | 
made up our determination to enter into no future 
treaty until our grievances have been atoned for, 
and the sore hearts of the relatives of our own 
murdered friends have been made whole.” 


| 
| 


—- —— 


He generally appears in the streets of Saint 
Paul in a semi-civilized dress, ‘and the stranger 
can hardly realize that he is the terrible warrior 
of the north. 

A drive of about fifteen minutes beyond the 
grave-yard of the Fort, on the western bank of 
the Mississippi, brings the visitor to a view that 
makes a life-time impression. A small rivulet, 
the outlet of Lakes Harriet and Calhoun, here 
gently glides over the lofty bluff into an amphi- 
theatre, forming one of the most graceful water- 
falls in the country. Niagara symbolizes the 
sublime, Saint Anthony the picturesque, but this 
is the embodiment of the beautiful. The fall is 
about sixty feet, presenting a parabolic curve, 
which drops without the least deviation from the 
regular curve, and meets with no interruption 
from the neighboring rocks, until it has reached 
its lower level, when the stream goes curling 
along, in laughing childish glee at the gracefal 
feat it has performed in leaping over the preci- 
pice. ‘*The spray which this cascade emits is 
very considerable, and when the rays of the sun 
shine upon it produces a beautiful iris. Upon 
the surrounding vegetation the effect of the spray 
is distinct; it vivifies all the plants, imparts to 
them an intense green color, and gives rise to a 
stouter growth. On the neighboring rock the 
effect is as characteristic, though of a distinctive 
nature. The spray striking against the rock, 
which is of a loose structure, has undermined it 


_in a curved manner, so as to produce an excava- 
| tion similar in form to a Saxon arch, between the 


surface of the rock and the sheet of water, and 
under this one can pass with no inconvenience 


_ except from the spray. 


‘It is such a fall as the hand of opulence daily 


| attempts to produce in the midst of those gardens 


upon which treasures have been lavished for the 
purpose of imitating nature—with this difference, 
however, that these falls possess an easy grace, 
which generally distinguishes the works of man 
from those of nature.” 

They are designated by the Dakota name Ha- 
ha. The “A” has a strong guttural sound, and 
the word is applied to waterfalls, because of the 
curling of the waters. The Dakota verb Thaha 
primarily means ‘to curl,” but the secondary 
signification is ‘‘to laugh,” because of the curling 
motion of the muscles of the mouth in laughter. 
The noise of waterfalls is called by the Dakotas 
Ihaha, because of its resemblance to laughter. 

After the soul has been delighted by this spec- 
tacle, the ride is continued four or five miles 
beyond, and the traveler stands on the brink of 
those falls which Hennepin the Franciscan (and 
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not the Jesuit priest, as Willard and many other 
historical writers have erroneously stated) saw 
on his return from a journey to Mille Lac, in the 
month of July, 1650, and nanmied after his patron 
saint, Anthony of Padua. In the last edition of 
his travels, the adventurous Father says: ‘‘ The 
navigation is interrupted by a fall, which I called 
St. Anthony of Padua’s, in gratitude for the 
favors done me by the Almighty, through the 
intercession of that great saint, whom we had 
chosen patron and protector of all our enter- 
prises. This fall is forty or fifty feet high, 
divided in the middle by a rocky island of a 
pyramidal form.” 

As Hennepin was passing the Falls in company 
with a party of Dakota buffalo hunters, he per- 


ceived a Dakota ‘‘up in an oak opposite the great | 
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fall weeping bitterly, with a well dressed beaver 
robe, whitened inside, and trimmed with porcu- 
pine quills, which he was offering as a sacrifice 
to the Falls, which is in itself admirable and 
frightful. I heard him, while shedding copious 
tears, say, as he spoke to the great cataract: 
‘Thou, who art a spirit, grant that our nation 
may pass here quietly without accident—may 
kill buffalo in abundance, conquer our enemies, 
and bring in slaves, some of whom we will put to 
death before thee. The Messenecqz (to this day 
the Dakotas eall the Fox Indians by this name) 
have killed our kindred; grant that we may 
avenge them,’ ” 

The only other European during the time of 
the French dominion whose account of the Falls 
is preserved, was Charleville. He told Du Pratz, 
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the author of a History of Louisiana, that with | forty feet and its length not much more, and 
two Canadians and two Indians, in a birch canoe | ‘‘about half way between the island and the 
laden with goods, he proceeded as far as the | eastern shore is a rock lying at the very edge of 
Falls of Saint Anthony. This cataract he de- | the fall, that appeared to be about five or six 
scribes as caused by a flat rock, which forms the | feet broad, and thirty or forty long.” 
bed of the river, and causing a fall of eight or During the two generations that have elapsed 
ten feet. since this description was penned, some changes 

It was not far from a century after Hennepin | have taken place in the appearance of the Falls. 
saw the ‘curling waters,” that it was gazed | The small island, about forty feet broad, which 
upon by a British subject, Jonathan Carver. A | is now some distance in front of the Falls, was 
native of Connecticut, and captain of a provincial | probably once in the midst. The geological 
troop, he was the Yankee who first laid eyes upon | character of the bed of the river is such, that an 
the valuable water power, and began to make | undermining process is constantly at work. The 
calculations for further settlement. His sketch | upper stratum is limestone, with many large 
of the Falls was the first ever taken, and was | crevices, and about fifteen feet in thickness. 
finely engraved in London. He visited them in | Beneath is the saccharoid sandstone, which is so 
November, 1766, and his description of the sur- | soft that it cannot resist the wearing of the rapid 
rounding scenery is very much the same as that | waters. 
given by modern writers. ‘The country around It is more than probable that in an age long 
is extremely beautiful: it is not an uninterrupted | passed the Falls were in the vicinity of Fort 
plain, where the eye finds no relief, but com- | Snelling. In the course of two years it has 
posed of many gentle ascents, which in the sum- | receded many feet. The number of pine logs 
mer are covered with the finest verdure, and | that pitch over the Falls have increased the 
interspersed with little groves that give a pleasing | recessicn. As the logs float down they are driven 
variety to the prospect. On the whole, when the | into the fissures, and serve as levers, other logs 
Fall» are included, which may be seen at a dis- , and the water communicating the power to wrench 
tunce of many miles, a more pleasing and pic- | the limestone slabs from their localities. In time 
turesque view cannot I believe be found through- | the Falls will recede until they become nothing 
out the universe.” | more than rapids. 

Carver, like Hennepin, speaks of arocky island | The fall of water on the west side of the 
dividing the Falls, and estimates its width about ‘ dividing island is several rods above that on the 
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FALLS OF SAINT ANTHONY—WESTERN VIEW, 


east side, and the difference is occasioned by the 
greater volume of water on the former side caus- 
ing a more rapid recedence. 

There are two islands of great beauty in the 
rapids above the Falls. The first juts some feet 
beyond the Falls, and contains about fifteen 
acres. 
Island—not, as said by some blunderer in Har- 
per’s Magazine for July, 1853, because the Jesuit 
Sather was placed there by the Indians, but in ac- 
cordance with the following suggestion in an 
address before the Historical Society of Minne- 
sota, on January Ist, 1850: 

‘* As a town in the state of Illinois has already 
taken the name of Hennepin, which would have 
been so appropriate for the beautiful village of 
Saint Anthony, we take leave of the discoverer of 
these picturesque Fall-, which will always render 
that town equally attractive to the eye of the 
poet and the capitalist, by suggesting that the 
island which divides the laughing waters be 
called Hennepin.” 

A few yards above Hennepin is Nicollet Island, 
named after a late distinguished man of science» 
who has done as much as any other in developing 
the resources of Minnesota. It contains about 
forty acres, and one of the most delightful spots 
for a summer residence. About the middle of 
the island ‘‘a small bluff rises some ten or fifteen 
feet high, with a slope rounded as if by the hand 





It is now generally known as Hennepin | 





of art, which seems to be waiting for a handsome 
mansion.” 

The little island once within, but now just be- 
low the Falls, is called Spirit Island. The Dakota 
legend saith, that in the mist of the morning, the 
spirit of an injured Indian wife, with a child 
clinging to her, is seen darting in a canoe through 
the spray, and that the sound of her death song 
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is heard moaning in the winds, and in the roar 
of the waters. 

The incident has been graphically portrayed in 
verse by the Rev. Samuel W. Pond, a missionary 
among the Dakota nation; and though the mourn- 
ful ditty of the ‘‘dark day woman” is lengthy, 
it is worthy of perusal. 


AN-PE-TU-SA-PA-WIN. 


When winter’s icy reign is o’er, 
And spring has set the waters free, 
I Jove to listen to the roar 
Of thy wild waves, Saint Anthony. 


For, gathered here, from lake and gien, 
The turbid waters, deep and black, 

With foaming rush and thundering din 
Pour down the mighty cataract. 


I love to watch the rapid course 
Of the mad surges at my feet, 
And listen to the tumult hoarse 
That shakes me in my rocky seat. 


Entranced with visions strange and new, 
The wild’ring scene amazed I sean, 
As with a wild delight I view 
Nature, unmarred by hand of man. 


But go through all this earth so broad— 

Go, search through mountain, vale and plain ; 
Each spot, where human foot e’er trod, 

[s linked with memory of pain. 


A sight these rugged rocks have seen, 
Which scarce a rock unmoved might see, 
On the hard hearts of savage men 
That scene was graved indelibly. 


And though since then long years have fled, 
And generations passed away, 

Its memory dies not with the dead— 
The record yields not to decay. 


No theme of love inspires my song, 
Such as might please a maiden’s ear; 
I sing of hate, and woe, and wrong— 
Of vengeance strange, and wild despair 


Unskilled to fashion polished lays, 

I sing no songs of mirth and glee; 
A tale of grief, in homely phrase, 

T tell you as ’twas told to me. 


Long ere the white man’s eye had seen 
These flower-decked prairies fair and wide,— 
Long ere the white man’- bark had been 
Borne on the Mississippi tide,— 


So long ago, Dakotas say, 
An-pe-tu-sa-pa-win was born; 

Her eyes beheld these scenes so gay, 
First op’ning on life’s rosy morn. 





I, of her childhood nothing know, 
And nothing will presume to tell, 
Nor of extraction high or low, 
Nor whether she fared ill or well. 


I know she was an Indian maid, 
And fared as indian maidens do; 

In morning’s light, and evening’s shade, 
Hardship and danger ever knew. 


The flowing river she could swim, 
She learned the light canoe to guide, 

In it could cross the broadest stream, 
Or o’er the lake securely glide. 


She learned to tan the deer’s rough hide— 
The parchment tent could well prepare— 
The bison’s shaggy skin she dyed, 
With art grotesque, in colors fair. 


With knife of bone she carved her food— 
Fuel, with axe of stone procured— 

Could fire extract from flint or wood; \ 
To modest savage life inured. 


In kettle frail of birchen bark 

She boiled her food with heated stones; 
T he slippery fish, from coverts dark, 

She drew with hook of jointed bones. 


The prickly porcupine’s sharp quills 
In many a quaint device she wove, 
Fair gifts for those she highly prized— 

Tokens of friendship or of love. 


Oft on the flower-enameled green, 
Midst troops of youthful maidens gay 

With bounding footsteps she was seen, 
Striving to bear the prize away. 


The Chippewa she learned to fear, 

And round his sealp she danced with glee : 
From his keen shaft and cruel spear 

Oft was she fain to hide or flee. 


Thus she with heart, now sad, now gay, 
Did many a wild adventure prove, 

Till laughing childhood passed away, 
Succeeded by the time of love. 


Now, wedded to the man she loved, 
Clasping her first-born infant boy, 
Her swelling heart the fullness proved 

O? nuptial and maternal joy. 


Thus did her heart with love o’erflow, 
And beat, with highest joy elate; 

But higher joy brings deeper woe, 
And love deceived may turn to hate. 


He whose smile more than life she prized, 
Sought newer love and fresher charms, 
And she forsaken and despised, 
Beheld him in a rival’s arms. 
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Whate’er she thought, she little said, 
No tear bedimmed her flashing eye, 
Her faithful tongue no thought betrayed, 
Her bosom heaved no tell-tale sigh. 


Long had she hid her anguish keen, 
When, on yon green and sloping shore, 

The wild Dakota’s tents were seen, 
With strange devices painted o’er. 


An-pe-tu-sa-pa-win was there, 
Painting her face with colors gay, 

And her loved boy wears in his hair 
Feathers, as ’twere a gala day. 


Why braids she her neglected hair, 
As though it were her bridal day ? 
Why has she decked her boy so fair 
With shining paint and feathers gay ? 


See! she has seized her light canoe, 
And grasps with haste the slender oar, 
Places her baby in the bow, 
And thus in silence leave the shore. 


With steady hand, and tearless eye, 
She urges on that frail canoe— 

Right onward to those Falls so high— 
Right onward to the gulf below! 


Her frantic friends in vain besought, 
Calmly she went her fearful way, 

Nor turned her head, nor heeded aught 
Of all that friend or foe might say. 


All quake with horror !—she alone 
Betrays no sign of grief or fear : 

With gentle words and soothing tone 
She strives the timid child to cheer. 





The faithless husband trembling stood, 
A father’s feelings checked his breath, 
His son is on that raging flood— 
So full of life—so near to death! 


The quiv’ring bark like lightning flies, 
Urged by the waves and bending oar, 

No swifter could she seek the prize 
Were death behind and life before. 


The fearful brink is just at hand, 
And thitherward she holds the bow: 
See eager Death exulting stand— 





No power on earth can save her now! 








And now she raises her death song 
Above the tumult, shrill and clear; 

Yet may she not the strains prolong, 
The fatal verge is all too near! 


The song has ceased—the dark abyss 
Swallows with haste its willing prey ; 

The bubbling waters round them hiss— 
Mother and child have passed away ! 


The fragments of the shatterd bark 
The boiling waves restored to view, 
But she and hers, in caverns dark 
Found rest. though where none ever knew. 


Yet that Deatu Sone they say is heard 
Above the gloomy water’s roar, 

When trees are by the night wind stirred, 
And darkness broods on wave and shore. 


In haste, and with averted eye, 

The benighted trav’ler passeth by; 

And when that song of death they hear, 
Stout-hearted warriors quake with fear! 


The Falls on the west side of Hennepin Island, 
dashing themselves against the huge slabs of 
limestone, approach to grandeur, and are well 
represented in the engraving. 

In consequence of a dam having been thrown 
across the Mississippi to the eastern side of the 
island, the waters creep over the ledge very 
quietly, and the beholder experiences a feeling 
of disappointment, and sees nothing more exciting 
than a large mill dam. 

Upon the eastern shore of the Mississippi, 
opposite to Hennepin and Nicollet and Spirit 
Islands, is the town of Saint Anthony, which has 
all the appearance of an enterprising and intel- 
ligent New England village. This village must 
be a place of importance. Should the northern 
route for a railroad to the Pacific be determined 
upon, this will perhaps be the half-way town 
between Boston and Astoria, and trains loaded 
with Asiatic produce will here cross the Missis- 
sippi. After a good afternoon’s drive, and 
fatigued with sight seeing, the pleasure seeker 
returns to his hotel at St. Paul, with the lines so 
familiar in school days recalled and appreciated— 
‘Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


Fall of Charleston—Arrival of the French fleet—Defeat 
of Gates—Washington visits Rochambeau—Treason 
of Arnold—Arrest of Andre—His execution—Corn- 
wallis in the South—Project of an attack on New 
York—Suffering of the Troops—Mutiny in Wayne’s 
Command—Mutiny of the New Jersey troops, and 
prompt action of Washington—Inefficiency of Con- 
gress, and jealousies of the States—Arnold’s expedition 
into Virginia—Action between the English and French 
fleet—Lafayette sent south to codperate with Steu- 
ben—Operations in Virginia —Washington’s Letter to 
the Manager of his Estate—State of the Army—Letter 
to Paul Jones—Patriotism of Robert Morris—Wash- 
ington prepares to attack New York—Cornwallis re- 
treats before Lafayette to Yorktown—The allied army 
marches rapidly South—Washington visits Mount 
Vernon—Arrival of the French Fleet in the Chesa- 
peake—Anxiety of Washington—Y orktown invested— 
Progress and Incidents of the Siege—Cupitulation of 
the Army—Excitement and joy of the American Peo- 
ple—Effect of the News on the British Ministry. 


WASHINGTON remained comparatively inactive 
during the summer, waiting the arrival of the 
French fleet and army. Nothing could be done 
with his feeble force, unsustained by a fleet, except 
to hold the country around New York. In the 
meantime his heart was filled with the deepest 
solicitude for the fate of Charleston and the army 
under Lincoln, which occupied it. Hemmed in 
by the enemy, whose shot and shells fell with an 
incessant crash into the dwellings of the inhabi- 
tants, this intrepid commander, who had held out 
long after hope had abandoned every heart, was 
at last compelled with his three thousand troops 
to surrender. A dark cloud was resting on the 
south; and that ‘portion of the country which 
had hitherto escaped the ravages of an army, 
seemed now marked out for general devasta- 
tion. 

In the meantime, the French fleet arrived 
(July 10) at Newport. Rochambeau, the com- 
mander of the land forces, was required by his 
government to act in all cases under the direction 
of Washington, while American officers were to 
command French officers of equal rank. This 
wise arrangement produced harmony between the 
two armies and gave universal satisfaction. Wash- 
ington immediately drew up a plan for a com- 





bined attack on New York by sea and land. But 
the British fleet having received a reinforcement 
which gave it a decided superiority, the French 
squadron dared not put to sea, and remained 
blockaded in Newport. There also the French 
army remained for its protection, waiting the ar- 
xival of the other division of the fleet * and land 
forces, and the summer passed away without 
anything being accomplished. , 

In the place of success, there came the news 
of successive defeats at the south. The fall of 
Charleston in May was followed in August by the 
complete overthrow of Gates, at Camden—the 
loss of many noble troops and the death of Baron 
de Kalb. 

While in this state of inaction Rochambeau 
wrote to Washington, requesting an interview. 
This was granted, and the latter passing through 
Peekskill, met the former on the 21st, at Hart- 
ford. Before starting he had written to Arnold, 
commanding at West Point, to send a guard of 
fifty men to meet him at Peekskill, and collect 
forage for about forty horses. 

Arnold came down the river in his barge, and 
crossed the river with him at King’s Ferry. The 
English vessel Vulture was in sight, and Wash- 
ington scanned it long and carefully with his 
glass, and spoke at the same time, in a low tone, 
to one of his officers. This made Arnol/ very 
uneasy. Soon after, Lafayette turning to Arnold, 
said, ‘‘General, as you haye secret correspondence 
with the enemy, you must learn what has become 
of Guichen.”+ For a moment the traitor thought 
himself discovered, and demanded sharply, what 
the Marquis meant. The next minute, however, 
the boat touched the shore and nothing more was 
said. 

Washington’s visit to Rochambeau resulted in 
no plan of action, as everything depended on the 
arrival of the expected fleet and forces. 


* This was blockaded in Brest, and never arrived. 


¢ Guichen was the commander of the other portion of 
the French fleet, which had for a long time been expected, 
but which, at this time, was blockaded at Brest. 
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After two days of pleasant intercourse, he 
started on his return, taking the upper route by 
way of Fishkill, so as to visit West Point. In the 
meantime, Arnold had completed his scheme, by 
which a blow was to be struck against the colo- 
nies so momentous in all the circumstances at- 
tending it, and in the results designed to be accom- 
plished, that even its failure fell like a thunderbolt 
at noon-day on the nation. This intrepid com- 
mander, who had won such laurels before Quebec, 
on Lake Champlain, and at Saratoga, sought and 
obtained the important command at West Point 
solely to deliver it into the hands of the enemy. 
Incensed at the injustice of Congress in promoting 
juniors over him, maddened by the accusations 
of his enemies, and mortified by the reprimand 
ordered to be administered by a court martial ; 
he, with a baseness almost unparalleled in his- 
tory, resolved to quench his rage in the ruin of 
his country. Down the abyss of infamy into 
which he was about to plunge, he gazed without 
flinching, hurried forward by the single intense, 
burning passion for revenge. He had long been 
in correspondence with Sir Henry Clinton for the 
delivery of West Point, and the absence of Wash- 
ington to the east, was thought to be a favorable 
time to effect his object. 

Major Andre, under the name of Anderson, 
had been the medium through which the corres- 
pondence was carried on, and he was, therefore, 
selected to consummate and close the bargain. 
He proceeded up the river with the intention of 
having an interview with Arnold, on board the 
British vessel Vulture. 

But difficulties being thrown in the way of this 
arrangement, he was finally induced to consent 
to go ashore. After midnight, on the morning 
of the 22d of September, he stepped into the boat 
sent by Arnold to receive him, and over the un- 
ruffled, placid bosom of the Hudson, glittering 
with reflected stars, was rowed silently and swiftly 
to the shore. Arnold met him on the bank, and 
the two retired to a thick wood, and there amid 
the darkness and silence, discussed, in low tones, 
the treason and the reward. It was Andre’s in- 
tention to retire on board the Vulture, but not 
being able to conclude the business by daylight, 
he was persuaded by Arnold to go with him to 
his quarters at Smith’s house. He had been 
directed by Sir Henry Clinton not to enter our 
lines or assume any disguise. He, however, now 
under the change of circumstances, did both, and 
thus at once became a spy, and exposed to the 
doom of one. During the day, Colonel Living- 
ston opened a sharp fire on the Vulture, which 
compelled her to drop down the river. Andre 








listened to the cannonading with visible emotion, 
but on its cessation resumed his composure. By 
ten o’clock the arrangement was completed, and 
Arnold returned in his barge to West Point. Andre 
passed the day alone, gloomily. Although he 
had at great peril consummated an arrangement 
which would secure a vast advantage to his king 
and promotion and glory to himself, yet he could 
not but reflect that he was surrounded by ene- 
mies, and held concealed about his person the 
evidences of his character as aspy. He had been 
supplied by Arnold with two passports, one to 
the ship and another for the land route, should 
he be compelled to take the latter. Smith, 
who had brought him ashore, remained with him 
to take kim back. Late in the afternoon, how- 
ever, Andre ascertained, to his dismay, that 
Smith would not row him aboard the Vulture. 
He stubbornly resisted all appeals, and Andre was 
compelled to choose the land route. Accompa- 
nied by Smith and a negro boy he set out soon 
after sunset for King’s Ferry. As they passed 
leisurely along the country, Smith would often 
stop to converse with acquaintances by the way, 
but Andre, taciturn and gloomy, kept slowly on. 
The hostile tone of the conversation, and the 
many eager inquiries put to Smith, naturally 
kept him in a state of intense anxiety. About 
nine o’clock they were hailed by the sentinel of a 
patrolling party commanded by Captain Boyd. 
The latter was unusually pressing in his inquiries 
of Smith, and urged him with great importunity 
to stay over night. The latter declining, Boyd 
requested to see his passport. This was too posi- 
tive and peremptory to be disobeyed, but the 
captain still pressed his inquiries, and entreaties 
to stay over night. He at length so worked upon 
Smith’s fears, by representing the dangers in ad- 
vance, that the latter concluded to stop, and not- 
withstanding Andre’s expostulations remained all 
night near the patrol. The two occupied the 
same bed, but it was a long and restless night to 
the British officer. Across the bright prospect 
which the successful issue of his expedition spread 
out before him, would sweep the black clouds of 
anxiety and fear. In the morning, they pro- 
ceeded on their journey; and at length, having 
got beyond the reach of the patrolling party, and, 
as Andre thought, beyond all imminent danger, 
his naturally joyous spirit resumed its wonted 
cheerfulness, and his companion saw with amaze- 
ment the sudden change from taciturnity and des- 
pondency to unusual hilarity and pleasant con- 
versation. Poetry, art, and literature, one after 
another, became the theme of discourse, and 
he already seemed to see the end of the war and 
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the reduction of the colonies, to the consumma- 
tion of which his sagacity and personal daring 
would so largely have contributed. Near Pine’s 
Bridge, Smith parted with him and returned to 
Peek@kill. Andre kept on alone till within a half 
mile of Tarrytown, when he was suddenly stopped 
by three men lying in wait for suspicious per- 
sons and cattle going toward New York. An- 
dre inquired to which party they belonged, and 
understanding from their answer that they were 
adherents of the English, immediately announced 
himself as a British officer. In a moment he saw 
his mistake, and pulled out his passport. This 
would have been sufficient but for the fatal con- 
fession that he had already made. The men then 
took him into the bushes and began to examine 
him. They stripped off his clothes, but could dis- 
cover nothing. At length, in drawing off his 
stockings, they detected the papers containing 
the drawings of West Point, together with a full 
and accurate description of every part of the en- 
tire works, and estimates of the forces; also, a 
plan of the future campaign which had been sent 
to Arnold by Washington a few days before. 
Andre then offered heavy rewards if they would 
let him go; but, true to their country, these three 
patriots refused the bribe, and took him to Col. 
Jameson, commanding at North Castle.* This 
officer bewildered and almost bereft of his senses, 
or else possessed of stupidity that rendered him 
unfit to command, resolved, with all this damning 
proof before him, to send Andre to Arnold. 


* Much has been said respecting the character of 
these three men—John Paulding, David Williams, and 
Tsaac Van Wart—many maintaining that they were no- 
thing but common plunderers, and were governed solely 
by the hope of reward in retaining Andre. I must con- 
fess that from the most careful investigation of the mat- 
ter, Paulding seems to me to have been the only one in 
whom the thought of a bargain, after the discovery of 
Andre’s true character, never entered. Their occupa- 
tion was, doubtless, very equivocal—but it must be re- 
membered that the times were dreadfully out of joint, 
and love of country could be strong under circumstances 
that at this day seem strange. It showed itself even in 
MUTINY. The utter want of honesty on the part of gov- 
ernment to pay its troops, rendered many of them not 
very scrupulous about the method of reimbursing them- 
selves. To the curious in such matters I would say, 
that the following complaint is among General Rufus 
Putnam’s papers, now in possession of Judge Putnam of 
Olrio : * Mrs. Hannah Sniffen says, that Gabriel, Joseph, 
and Abraham Riquard, David Hunt, Isaac Van Wart, and 
Pardon Burlingham, did, on the night of the 27th 
ult., take from Mr. James Sniffen, an inhabitant of White 
Plains, without civil or military authority, three milch 
cows, which they have converted to their own private 
mse. HANNAH SNIFFEN, 

In behalf of her father. 

Crane Pond, July 9th, 1780.” 








Major Talmadge, second in command, was absent 
when Andre was brought in, and did not return 
till evening. When Jameson told him what had 
occurred, he was filled with amazement, and de- 
clared openly that Arnold was a traitor, and 
offered to take on himself the responsibility of 
acting on that conviction. To this Jameson would 
not listen. Talmadge then insisted vehemently 
on bringing the prisoner back. Jameson finally 
consented to do so, but, in spite of all remon- 
strance, would send a letter to Arnold, informing 
him of the arrest of John Anderson, (as he was 
called.) The papers he had already dispatched 
to meet Washington, now on his return from Hart- 
ford. ® 

The messenger being well mounted overtook 
the party having charge of the prisoner, and they 
returned to North Castle. Andre now saw that, 
in all probability, his fate was sealed. Exposure 
was unavoidable; the proofs of his and Arnold’s 
crime he knew were more than ample. The pros- 
pect grew black as midnight around him, and he 
was absorbed in gloomy reflections. Pondering 
solemnly on his condition he paced up and down 
his apartment with a slow and measured stride. 
Talmadge sat watching him, and as he observed 
the manner in which he turned on his heel, and 
his military tread, as he paced the floor, he was 
convined that the indifferently dressed prisoner 
before him had been bred to the profession of 
arms. The next morning Andre wrote a letter to 
Washington, in which he frankly confessed his 
name and rank, and the mannerin which he came 
within the American lines. Previous to sending it 
he showed it to Talmadge, who was confounded at 
the startling developments it contained. 

The papers sent to Washington missed him, as 
he did not return by the road he went, but took 
the northern route to Fishkill, where, Sept. 24, 
he arrived late in the afternoon, the very day 
after Andre’s capture. Stopping here only a 
short time, he pushed on for Arnold’s head-quar- 
ters, eighteen miles distant. He had gone, how- 
ever, but a mile or two, before he met the French 
Minister, Chevalier Luzerne, on his way to New- 
port, to visit Rochambeau. The latter prevailed 
on him to return to Fishkill for the night, as he 
had matters of importance to communicate. 

The next morning Washington was early in 
the saddle, having sent word beforehand to Ar 
nold that he would breakfast with him. It was 
a bright autumnal morning, and the whole party 
in high spirits pushed rapidly forward through 
the gorges of the Highlands. As they came op- 
posite West Point, Washington, instead of con- 
tinuing on to Arnold’s quarters, which were on 
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the same side, turned his horse down a narrow 
road toward the river. Lafayette observing it, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ General, you are going in the wrong 
direction; you know Mrs. Arnold is waiting 
breakfast for us, and that road will take us out 
of our way.” ‘ Ah!” replied Washington, laugh- 
ingly, “I know you young men are all in 
love with Mrs. Arnold, and wish to get where she 
is as soon as possible. You may go and take 
breakfast with her, and tell her not to wait for 
me. I must ride down and examine the redoubts 
on this side of the river, and will be there in a 
short time.” The officers preferring not to pro- 
ceed without him, two aids were dispatched to tell 
Arnold not to wait breakfast. The latter, there- 
fore, with his family and the two aids sat down to 
the table. While they were conversing on indiffer- 
ent topics, a messenger entered and handed a letter 
to Arnold, who opened and read it in presence of the 
company. It was the one from Jameson, announcing 
the capture of Andre. Although the thunderbolt 
fell sudden and unexpectedly at his feet, it did not 
startle him from his self-command. Merely re- 
marking that his presence at West Point was neces- 
sary, he requested the aids to say to Washington on 
his arrival that he was unexpectedly called over 
the river and would be back soon. Repairing to 
his wife’s chamber he sent for her at the break- 
fast table, and told her he must instantly 
leave her amd his country forever, for death was 
his certain doom if he did not reach the enemy 
before he was detected. Paralyzed by the sud- 
den blow she fell senseless at his feet. Not daring 
to call for help, Arnold left her in that state, and 
rapidly descending to the door, mounted one of 
the horses belonging to Washington’s aids, and 
taking a by-way pushed for the river, where his 
barge was moored. Jumping in he ordered his 
six oarsmen to pull for Teller’s Point. Stimu- 
lating them to greater efforts by the promise of 
two gallons of rum, he swept rapidly past Ver- 
planck’s Point, and as he approached the Vulture 
waved a white handkerchief, and was soon safe on 
board. In the meantime Washington having 
finished his survey, rode on to Arnold’s house. 
Taking a hasty breakfast, he said he would not 
wait for Arnold to return, but cross over to West 
Point and meet him there. As the boat swept 
over the water, he remarked, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, 
I am glad on the whole that General Arnold has 
gone before us, for we shall now have a salute, 
and the roaring of the cannon will have a fine 
effect among these mountains.” Atithis moment 
an officer was seen coming down the rocky hill- 
side, to meet the barge. It was Colonel Lamb, 
who looked confounded on seeing the com- 








mander-in-chief. He commenced an apology, de- 
claring that he was wholly ignorant of his Excel- 
lency’s intention to visit West Point. ‘* How is 
this, sir,” broke in Washington, ‘is not General 
Arnold here?” ‘No, sir,” replied the Colditel, 
‘*he has not been here these two days, nor have 
ITheard from him in that time.” ‘This is extra- 
ordinary,” replied Washington, ‘he left word 
that he had crossed the river. 
visit must not be in vain. 


However, our 
Since we have come 
we must look around and see in what state things 
are with you.” After passing through the garri- 
son and inspecting the various redoubts he returned 
to the landing place and recrossed to Arnold’s 
house. As the boat touched the opposite shore, 
Hamilton, who had remained behind, was seen 
coming rapidly down to the shore. Approaching 
Washington, he spoke in a low and anxious tone, 
when the two immediately hastened to the house. 
Here Hamilton gave him the papers found on 
Andre, together with the letter of the latter to 
Washington. Had an earthquake suddenly opened 
at the feet of the commander-in-chief he could 
not have been more astounded. Himself, the ar- 
my, West Point, and all, were standing above a 
mine that might explode at anymoment. How 
far did this treason extend? Whom did it em- 
brace? When was the hour of its consummation ? 
were questions that came home, like the stroke of 
a serpent’s fang, to his heart. Ordering Hamilton 
to mount a horse and ride as for life to Verplanck’s 
Point, and stop Arnold, if possible, he called in 
Lafayette and Knox and told them what had occur- 
red, merely remarking at the close, ‘‘ Whom can we 
trust now?” His countenance was calm as ever, 
and being informed that Arnold’s wife was in a state 
bordering on insanity, he went up to her room 
to soothe her. ‘‘In her frenzy” she upbraided 
him with being in a plot to murder her child. 
‘¢Qne moment she raved, another she melted into 
tears. Sometimes she pressed her infant to her 
bosom and lamented its fate, occasioned by the im- 
prudence of its father, ina manner that would have 
pierced insensibility itself.”* It was four o’clock 
in the afternoon when these disclosures were made 
to Washington, and an hour later, dinner being 
announced, he said, ‘‘Come, gentlemen, since 
Mrs. Arnold is unwell and the general is absent, 
let us sit down without ceremony.” 

No one at the table but Knox and Lafayette 
knew what had transpired, nor did Washington 
exhibit any change of demeanor, except that he 
was more than usually stern in voice and man- 
ner. But his mind, oppressed with nameless 
fears, wandered far away from that dinner table, 

* Vide Letter from Hamilton. 
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and no sooner was the repast over than he ad- 
dressed himself to the task before him. He 
wrote rapidly, and couriers were soon seen gallop- 
ing in every direction. He announced the trea- 
sonito Colonel Wade, commanding at West Point, 
in the absence of Colonel Lamb, in the single sen- 
tence, “‘ General Arnold is gone to the enemy,” and 
directed him to put every thing in instant prepa- 
ration for a night attack. He sent a messenger 
to Colonel Gray, ordering him to march at once 
to West Point with his regiment; a third to 
General Greene at Tappan, with directions to 
leave his heavy baggage behind, and press swiftly 
as possible for King’s Ferry, where, or on the 
way, other orders would meet him. To 
Colonel Livingston, at Verplanck’s Point, he 
sent the laconic letter, ‘‘J wish to see you im- 
mediately, and request that you will come without 
delay.”’ To Major Low, at Fishkill, and an officer 
with a party at Staatsburg, he sent couriers ‘ di- 
recting them to march for West Point without 
delay.”” He also wrote to Colonel Jameson, to 
guard Andre closely and send him immediately 
to West Point. The latter messenger arrived at 
midnight in a pouring rain, and summoned Andre 
from his bed, to face the pitiless storm. The 
guard marched the whole dark and dismal night, 
and arrived at Robinson’s house, Arnold s head- 
quarters, early in the morning. 

Washington having done all ‘that he could to 
arrest the enormous evil that threatened to over- 
whelm him, retired late at night to his bed, fearful 
that the sound of the enemy’s cannon would 
awake him before daylight. 

Not knowing how many officers might have 
been corrupted by Arnold, and finding a major- 
general’s name mentioned in the papers taken 
from Andre, he next morning sent Major Lee 
with his dragoons to hover near New York, and 
obtain all the information in his power from the 
secret agents that he always kept in the city, 
and who advised him of every movement of the 
enemy. These spies were unacquainted with 
each other, and their communications came 
through different channels, so that by comparing 
the several accounts Washington at any time was 
able to come to pretty accurate conclusions re- 
specting any project of Sir Henry Clinton. They 
usually wrote with an invisible ink which a par- 
ticular chemical fluid alone could bring out. A 
few lines on an indifferent subject would be writ- 
ten in common ink and the rest of the letter filled 
up with important news. Through these spies 
Washington soon ascertained that Arnold was 
a"one in his treason. * 

* Vide Spark’s Life of Washington. 





A court-martial was now called to judge Andre, 
and he was condemned as a spy. When Sir 
Henry Clinton heard of it, he put forth every 
effort to avert the dreadful fate of his officer. He 
sent three commissioners to reason and remon- 
strate with the officers of the court. He appealed 
to Washington, while Arnold wrote him a threat- 
ening letter, declaring if Andre was hung he 
would revenge his death on every American pri-* 
soner that fell into his hands. 

Washington, though his heart was filled with 
the keenest sorrow for the fate of one so univer- 
sally beloved and possessed of such noble quali- 
ties of heart and mind, refused to arrest the course 
of justice. As in all cases where great trouble 
came upon him, so in this, he said but little, but 
silently and sternly wrestled with it alone. The 
vastness of the plot and the rank of those engaged 
in it only rendered the example still more impera- 
tive—besides, stern justice to the nation required 
it. Just after the battle of Long Island, Captain 
Nathan Hale, a graduate of Yale College, a young 
man of rare purity and elevation of character, 
went over to Brooklyn, at the request of Wash- 
ington, to ascertain the plans and movements of 
the enemy, and just as he was passing the out- 
posts on his return, was taken, tried and hung as 
aspy. His nobleness of heart did not shield him 
even from the brutality of his enemies. Wash- 
ington, therefore, in looking at the matter from 
every point of view, could see no way of sparing 
Andre except by exchanging him for Arnold. 
Although he did not make this formal proposition, 
he caused Clinton to be made aware of his views. 
The latter, however, could not give up the traitor, 
richly as he merited death, and justice had to 
take its course. When Andre found that all hope 
was at an end, he addressed the following letter 
to Washington, which doubtless shook his resolu- 
tion more and inflicted a keener pang than all 
which had gone before. 


‘“‘Tappan, Oct. Ist, 1780. 

‘«Srr—Buoyed above the terror of death by 
the consciousness of a life devoted to honorable 
pursuits and stained with no action that can give 
me remorse, I trust that the request I make to 
your excellency at this serious period, and which 
is to soften my last moments, will not be rejected. 
Sympathy toward a soldier will surely induce 
your excellency and a military tribunal to adapt 
the mode of my death to the feelings of a man of 
honor. Letgme hope, sir, that if aught in my 
character impresses you with esteem toward me, 
if aught in my misfortunes marks me as the vic 
tim of policy and not of resentment, I shall 
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experience the operation of those feelings in your 
breast by being informed that I am not to die on 
a gibbet.” 


He waited anxiously but in vain for an answer. 
Still he cou!d not believe his request would 
be denied, and never ceased to hope till the scaf- 
fold rose before his vision. It required a severe 
struggle on the part of Washington to refuse this 
touching request. The soul of honor himself, 
and keenly alive to the feelings of an officer and 
a gentleman, he felt in his own bosom how great 
the boon asked by Andre was, but the sense of 
duty to his country forbade the granting of it. It 
was necessary to have it understood that nothing 
could avert the fate or death of shame of a con- 
victed spy, and on the 2d of October, with the 
courage and composure of a truly heroic man, 
Andre expiated his crime on the scaffold. 

In the meantime the prospects of the colonies 
in the South assumed a still more gloomy aspect. 
Cornwallis was sweeping the Carolinas with his 
troops, while a strong expedition was being fitted 
out to overrun Virginia. The complicated and 
disheartening state of things, however, produced 
one happy effect—it imparted some humility to 
Congress, so that it was glad to turn to Washing- 
ton for help. Gates, its favorite general, whom 
it had sent South, was now completely disgraced, 
and it was compelled at this late day to request 
the commander-in-chief to appoint a successor. 
He selected Greene, who soon showed the wisdom 
of the choice, and commenced that career which 
covered him and his tattered army with glory. 
Congress also passed the measures which Wash- 
ington for years had urged in vain—established 
the half-pay system, and decreed that all future 
enlistments should be for the war. 

The summer having passed in comparative 
idleness, Washington resolved, if possible, to 
strike a blow before winter set in. This was no 
less than a combined attack on New York. The 
position of the enemy was thoroughly recon- 
noitered—boats were kept mounted on wheels— 
and the whole plan of attack fully developed. 
Washington had spent a whole campaign in ma- 
turing this scheme which promised the most bril- 
liant success. Every thing was nearly ready for the 
attempt, when several British vessels of war en- 
tered the river and put a stop to the preparations. 
Not long after, the army went into winter-quarters 
near Morristown, at Pompton, and in the High- 
lands, and nothing further was dori Washing- 
ton established his head-quarters at New Windsor, 
which looked directly down on West Point. 

As cold weather came on the troops began to 
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suffer severely for want of clothing and stores, 
and to save and feed a portion of them he was 
compelled to send back the new levies. He had 
predicted this state of things in the latter part 
of November, in a letter to General Sullivan, a 
member of Congress at the time. After discuss- 
ing the subject at length, he says— 

** Another question may here arise. Where 
are the means? Means must be found or the 
soldiers must go naked. But I will take the 
liberty in this place to give it as my opinion that 
a foreign loan is odispensably necessary to the 
continuance of the war. Congress will deceive 
themselves if they imagine that the army, or a 
state, that is the theatre of war, can rub through 
a second campaign as the last. It would be as 
unreasonable as to suppose that because a man 
had rolled a snow-ball till it had acquired the size 
of a horse, he might do so till it was as large asa 
house. Matters may be pushed to a certain point, 
beyond which we cannot move them.” 

Greene wrote from the South that his troops 
were ‘literally naked’—and they did march 
naked by hundreds into battle, presenting an ex- 
hibition of patriotism and valor never before sur- 
passed in the annals of war. Not only was 
clothing withheld but the pay of the troops also, 
and the evils which Congress could not antici- 
pate, though constantly thundered in their ears 
by Washington, now began to fall on the army. 
On the 1st of January, 1781, a mutiny broke out 
in the Pennsylvania line, stationed at Morris- 
town, and thirteen hundred men drew up on pa- 
rade preparatory to a march on Philadelphia to 
force Congress at the point of the bayonet to give 
them redress. The officers rushed among them, 
and unable by commands to restore obedience re- 
sorted to force. The mutineers fired in turn, 
killing one officer and mortally wounding another, 
and for two hours there was an indescribable 
scene of horror and confusion. At length the 
mutineers got in marching order, and scouring 
the grand parade with four pieces of cannon, 
marched off. The inhabitants fired alarm guns 
on the route to Elizabethtown, and beacon-fires 
blazed on the heights, announcing some great and 
imminent peril. Sir Henry Clinton hearing of the 
revolt, sent commissioners to them, offering them 
high rewards to join the British service. They 
rejected with scorn the infamous propositions, say- 
ing, ‘‘ What! does he take us for Arnolds?” and 
immediately sent these proposals in an envelop 
to Wayne, declaring, that if the enemy made any 
hostile demonstration they would march at once 
against him. The emissaries were seized and 
given up, and afterward tried by court-martial 
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and shot. Congress, which could turn a deaf ear 
to the counsels and prophetic appeals of Wash- 
ington, was now thoroughly alarmed. Although 
it had stubbornly resisted his advice, resolu- 
tions would not put down bayonets, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the mutineers. 
They met at Trenton, and the claims of the latter 
to their pay and to be discharged at the end of 
three years, instead of at the close of the 
war, being granted, nearly the whole line dis- 
banded for the winter. Washington clearly fore- 
saw that this success of the revolters would 
stimulate other portions of the army to a similar 
attempt. The result would be the self-destruc- 
tion of the entire army, and he resolved that a 
second mutiny should be put down by the strong 
arm of force, whatever might be the loss of life 
that accompanied it. He therefore ordered a 
thousand men, who could be trusted, to be picked 
from the different regiments in the Highlands, 
with four days’ provision constantly on hand, and 
ready to march on a moment’s notice. His an- 
ticipations proved true, for encouraged by the 
success of the Pennsylvania troops, those of New 
Jersey, stationed at Pompton and Chatham, re- 
volted also—determined to march to Trenton, 
where Congress was then sitting, and demand 
their rights by force of arms. Washington im- 
mediately dispatched six hundred men, under 
Howe, with orders to march rapidly and secretly 
to the camp of the mutineers. The snow was 
deep and the cold intense, but this band of reso- 
lute men pushed swiftly forward, bivouacking 
where night overtook them, and on the fourth 

day arrived near the camp of the revolted troops, 

Jan. 27th, 1781. Halting till midnight, Howe 
resumed his march, and taking positions and 

planting his artillery so as to command every ap- 

proach, he waited for daylight to appear. When 
light broke over the encampment, the mutineers 
to their amazement saw ranks of armed men on 

every side and cannon sweeping the entire field. 

Howe ordered them to parade at once, and with- 

out arms, in front of their huts, saying that he 
would allow but five minutes in which to do it. 

‘‘What,” said they, ‘‘and no conditions ?” 

‘¢ No conditions!” was the stern response. 

«‘Then, if we are to die, we might as well die 
where we are as any where else.” 

The regiment of Col. Sprout was immediately or- 
dered to advance, when the promise of submission 
was reluctantly given. They then paraded without 
arms and gave up three of the ringleaders, who 
were tried and condemned on the spot. Two were 
shot, twelve of their own companions heing com- 


twelve muskets, and the lifeless bodies of their 
leaders stretched on the snow, carried consterna- 
tion into the hearts of the others, and they made 
concessions to their officers and promised obe- 
dience in future. The blow had been sudden 
and terrible, and needed no repetition. Washing- 
ton and Congress were not unlike only in pre- 
venting evil, but in arresting and curingit. But. 
just, as well as severe, the former immediately 
appointed commissioners to inquire into the 
grievances of the soldiers, which he knew were 
not imaginary, and have them redressed. This 
one example was sufficient, and the whisper of re- 
volt was heard no more in the army. 

While these painful events were transpiring, 
Laurens, who had been appointed by Congress a 
commissioner to visit France to negotiate a loan 
of money and obtain supplies, was in commu- 
nication with Washington to receive the advice 
and instructions which Congress had appointed 
the lativx to give him. 

The jealousies of the different States, and the 
fear of Congress to assert its authority, and com- 
mand troops to be raised, taxes levied, and cloth- 
ing supplied, kept the army in a pitiable condi- 
tion. The resolutions it had passed, in accord- 
ance with Washington’s views, were all well in 
their way, but worthless unless enforced. Right in 
the face of its decrees that troops should be en- 
listed for the war, the States continued on the 
old system of engaging them only for a specified 
time. The bugbear of dictatorial power which 
they feared that Washington, with an army en- 
tirely under his control, might assume, wore a 
more horrid aspect than the evils under which 
the nation suffered, and while they allowed Con- 
gress to make alliances, vote away the money of 
the nation, and do all other acts of the highest 
executive authority, it must not draft soldiers 
and lay personal taxes lest it should infringe in- 
dividual liberty. 

During the winter, Clinton planned an expedi- 
tion South, composed of fifteen hundred men, and 
placed it under Arnold, who was directed to 
ascend the Chesapeake and reduce the country. 
The traitor, zealous for his new master, passed 
up the James river to Richmond, which he burned 
to the ground, and by his depredations seemed de- 
termined to carry out the threat he had made to 
Washington, if he should allow Andre to be exe- 
cuted. Washington dispatched forces to the 
South to meet this new inroad, and was exceed- 
ingly anxious that a portion of the French fleet 
should v aihake with them, and blockade Ar- 
nold in James River. Such a movement, he was 





pelled to act as executioners. The report of those 


confident, would secure the destruction of the 
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corps. But the fleet was blockaded in Newport 
by the British, and could not with safety put to 
sea. In the middle of January, however, a se- 
vere storm swept the eastern coast, and when it 
broke, a British sixty-four was seen off Montauk 
Point under jury-masts, the Culloden, a seventy- 
four, aground on a reef near Gardiner’s Island, 
while the Bedford, another seventy-four, was 
adrift in the Sound, swept of every spar, and her 
whole upper tier of guns thrown overboard. Des- 
touches, who had succeeded Chevalier de Ternay, 
after his death, reconnoitred the shattered fleet 
for the purpose of engaging it, but found it still 
too strong to be attacked. He, however, took 
advantage of its scattered condition tosend three 
vessels of war, in accordance with Washington’s 
request, to blockade Arnold. These under M. de 
Tilly, arrived in the Chesapeake; but Arnold, 
who had been advised of the movement, withdrew 
his ships so far up the Elizabeth river that the 
heavier vessels of the French could not reach 
him. Thus the expedition, which, if it could have 
sailed sooner, as Washington expected, would 
have been successful, was rendered abortive, and 
the vessels returned to Newport. 

M. Destouches now resolved, at the earnest re- 
commendation of Washington, to proceed to sea 
with his whole fleet and sail for the Chesapeake. 
He departed on the 16th of March, followed by the 
British admiral with the whole of his fleet. An 
action took place off the capes of Virginia, which 
terminated without any decisive result, and the 
French squadron returned to Newport. Previous 
to this, when Washington was informed of the 
departure of the three vessels to blockade Arnold, 
he dispatched Lafayette with twelve hundred men 
by land, to co-operate with him and aid Baron 
Steuben, who with a mere handfull of militia had 
been left to resist the invasion. 

In the meantime, (March 2d) Washington made 
a visit to Newport, to consult with Rochambeau 
on a plan for the summer campaign. He was re- 
ceived with great honor, and after an absence of 
three weeks returned to head-quarters. The 
movements of the enemy, however, were so un- 
certain, that nothing definite could be decided 
upon except in any case to act in concert. What- 
ever shape affairs might ultimately assume, one 
thing was evident, the British were directing 
their attention more exclusively to the South. 
Notwithstanding the defeat of Tarleton by Mor- 
gan, and the consummate generalship exhibited 
by Greene, Cornwallis had obtained 4 strong foot- 
hold in the Carolinas, and it was clearly the 
opinion of the latter that the theatre of the war 
should be transferred in that direction, even if it 


were necessary to abandon New York. Clinton, 
in consequence, sent off heavy detachments to co- 
operate with him, and it became evident that the 
forces accumulating there would soon be able to 
trample under foot all the opposition that could 
be offered. Light armed vessels pushed up the 
various rivers of Virginia, plundering and deso- 
lating as they advanced. One ascended the Po- 
tomac as far as Mount Vernon, and Lund Wash- 
ington, the manager of the estate, wishing to save 
the buildings from conflagration, sent on board 
and offered the enemy refreshments. Washington 
when he heard of it expressed his regret, saying, 
in that lofty patriotism which like the fire never 
ceased to burn: ‘I am very sorry to hear of your 
loss; [ama little sorry to hear of my own; but that 
which gives me most concern is, that you should 
go on board the enemy’s vessels and furnish them 
with refreshments. It would have been a less 
painful circumstance to me to have heard, that, 
in consequence of your non-compliance with their 
request, they had burned my house and laid my 
plantation in ruins. You ought to have considered 
yourself as my representative, and should have 
reflected on the bad example of communicating 
with the enemy, and making a voluntary offer of 
refreshments to them with a view to prevent a 
conflagration.” This is not a public letter, de- 
signed to meet the public eye, but a private, con- 
fidential one, revealing the feelings of a heart in 
which love of country absorbed every other in- 
terest and emotion. It furnished, also, directions 
for future conduct. It was saying to his mana- 
ger, rather than ever again hold any intercourse 
with the enemy, or make any terms with them, 
let them burn down my dwellings and lay waste 
my possessions. Indeed, in this very letter he 
says he expects sucharesult. What perfect har- 
mony there is between his secret thoughts and 
public acts in every thing respecting the welfare 
of his country. 

With what prospects he was about to enter on 
the summer campaign may be gathered from the 
following entry made in his diary on the first of 
May: ‘Instead of having magazines filled with 
provisions, we have a scanty pittance scattered 
here and there in the different States; instead of 
having our arsenals well supplied with military 
stores, they are poorly provided and the workmen 
all leaving them; instead of having the various 
articles of field equipage in readiness to be de- 
livered, the quarter-master general, as the der- 
nier resort, according to his account, is now ap- 
plying to the several States to provide those 





things for their troops respectively; instead of 
having a regular system of transportation estab- 
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lished upon credit, or fands in the quarter-mas- 
ter’s hands to defray the expenses of it, we have 
neither the one nor the other, and all that. busi- 
ness being done by military impress we are daily 
and hourly oppressing the people, souring their 
tempers, and alienating their affections ; instead 
of having the regiments completed to the new es- 
tablishment, which ought to have been done agree- 
ably to the requisitions of Congress, scarce any 
State in the Union has at this hour an eighth part 
of its quota in the field, and little prospect that I 
can see of ever getting more than half; in a word, 
instead of having. every thing in readiness to 
take the field, we have nothing; and instead of 
having a glorious offensive campaign before us, 
we have a bewildered and gloomy defensive one, 
unless we should receive a powerful aid of ships, 
land troops, and money, from our generous allies, 
and those at present are too contingent to build 
upon.”* It required more than a prophet’s ken 
to see light beyond this darkness, more than the 
spirit of man to breathe on such a chaos to bring 
order and form out of it. But ‘our generous 
allies” did fortunately come to our relief. A 
French frigate, with Count de Barras on board, 
arrived at Boston, bringing the cheering intelli- 
gence that troops and vessels of war were on the 
way, while a fleet, under count de Grasse, de- 
signed to leave the West Indies for the American 
coast in July or August. 

About this time Washington wrote to Paul 
Jones, who had arrived at Philadelphia in 
February in the Ariel, with stores and cloth- 
ing, which had long been expected, congratu- 
lating kim on his glorious victory over the Se- 
rapis, and the highly complimentary report of 
the Board of Admiralty, that had been directed 
to inquire into the cause of the delay. His daring 
cruise along the coast of England, the consterna- 
tion he had spread throughout the kingdom, and 
the gallant deeds by which he had ‘made the 
flag of America respected among the flags of 
other nations,”’ were mentioned with the warmest 
approbation, and declared worthy of particular 
regard from Congress, 

The news of the arrival of fresh troops and ad- 
ditional vessels, and of more soon to be on our 
coast, spread new life through the American 
camp, and Washington resolved at once to open 
& vigorous campaign. The commanders of the 
allied armies met at Weathersfield, Connecticut, 
to determine on the best plan to pursue. The 
French proposed to make a Southern campaign 
in Virginia, but Washington was of the firm 


* Vide Sparks’ Letters and Speeches of Washington, 
vol. viii. page 31. 





opinion that a combined attack, by sea and land, 
should be made on New York. To the strong 
reasons which he gave, the former yielded, and 
immense preparations were set on foot. In the 
meantime, Washington watched with the deepest 
anxiety the operations of Lafayette and Greene 
in the South, fondly hoping that their successes 
would draw off large reinforcements from the 
army in New York, and thus materially weaken 
the garrison. Robert Morris, who had been ap- 
pointed superintendent of finance, animated with 
the same spirit of self-devotion as Washington, 
sent forward voluntarily two thousand barrels of 
flour to the army, which he had purchased on his 
own credit, promising to follow it with a large 
sum of money, to be raised in the same way. 

In the mean time orders had been issued to the 
different sections of the army, and they closed 
rapidly in upon the Hudson, forming a junction 
at Peekskill. Washington, on the 2d of July, left 
his tents standing and his baggage behind, and 
rapidly descended the river, hoping to take the 
enemy’s garrison at Kingsbridge and posts in the 
vicinity by surprise. The night before, Lincoln, 
with a strong detachment, passed down the stream 
with muffied oars, and landing a mile below 
Yonker’s, pushed rapidly and silently over the 
hills in the darkness, unobserved by the British 
light horse, and before daylight drew up near 
Kingsbridge. But the enemy’s pickets, hearing 
the tread of the advancing columns, and behold- 
ing through the gloom the advance parties, opened 
a brisk fire. Washington, who had marched with 
the main army all night, was already on the slope 
of Valentine’s Hill, when the sharp rattle of mus- 
ketry was borne by on the night air. The order 
to march was instantly given, and the troops 
hastened forward to the support of Lincoln. The 
enemy retired behind their works, and De Lan- 
cey, stationed on Harlem river, also aroused by 
the firing, hastily retreated, before the Duke de 
Lauzun, approaching by way of Hartford, could 
cut him off. Baffled in this attempt, Washington 
withdrew, and on the 4th of July, pitched his 
camp near Dobbs’ Ferry. Two days after, the 
heads of the French columns appeared in view, 
with drums beating and colors flying, and were 
received with enthusiasm by the whole army. 

Rochambeau had rapidly marched them from 
Newport in four divisions, by way of Hartford, 
one regiment, that of Saintonge, never halting 
for a single day’s rest the entire distance. As 
Washington’s army lay in two lines, resting on 
the Hudson, the French took position on the left, 
extending in a single line to the Bronx. As the 
national colors of the two armies swayed away in 
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the breeze, joy and enthusiasm animated every 
heart, and a glorious issue to the summer cam- 
paign was confidently expected. 

But just in proportion as foreign aid was re- 
ceived, the colonies, especially those of New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
grew more listless, and the recruits came in 
slowly. 

The mission of Laurens had been partially suc- 
cessful. France promised six millions of livres, 
and the king had pledged himself to negotiate a 
loan for the United States for ten millions, so 
that at the close of the year he would have fur- 
nished in all twenty-five millions. 

The two armies remained inactive in their en- 
campment for a fortnight, but Washington kept 
in constant communication with the Southern 
armies through a chain of expresses. On the 
18th, he, and three French generals, crossed the 
river at Dobbs’ Ferry, and escorted by a hundred 
and fifty men ascended the hills that terminate 
the Pallisades, and spent the entire day in sur- 
veying through their glasses the portion of the 
enemy on the northern part of the island. Three 
days after, with five thousand men, he advanced 
to reconnoitre the works at Kingsbridge and cut 
off such of Delancey’s light troops as might be 
found without the lines. The next day the army 
displayed on the heights opposite the enemy. 
The latter was wholly unaware of their approach 
till their sudden apparition on the neighboring 
hills announced it. Washington and Rochambeau 
then took with them the engineers and recon- 
noitred the enemy’s works. They afterward 
went over to Throg’s Neck and measured the dis- 
tance across to Long Island. The enemy dis- 
covered the party and leveled some cannon shot 
at them, which, however, passed harmlessly by. 
Having finished the reconnoisance, the whole di- 
vision retired, reaching the camp at midnight. 

It was impossible, of course, while the French 
fleet at Newport was blockaded to effect any thing 
against New York. Washington, therefore, waited 
with the deepest anxiety the arrival of Count de 
Grasse. He dispatched to General Forman, at 
Monmouth, a letter to the Count, written in Roch- 
ambeau’s cypher, with directions to keep cease- 
less watch on the heights, and the moment the 
fleet hove in sight to proceed on board and de- 
liver it. 

In the meantime affairs in the South were as- 
suming a more favorable aspect. Greene had 
handed Cornwallis over to Lafayette, and this gal- 
lant young commander,* on the very day that the 


* This noble stranger when he arrived in Baltimore, 








French army, under Rochambeau, marched with ‘ 


flying colors into the camp of Washington at 
Dobbs’ Ferry, fought the battle of Green Spring, 
in which he and Wayne showed themselves 
worthy of each other, and the trust committed to 
them. The neat night Cornwallis, retreating be- 
fore “ the boy” whom he contemptuously declared 
could not ‘escape’ him, passed James’ river and 
afterward proceeded to Portsmouth. Here he re- 
ceived orders to take a position on the Chesapeake 
which could serve as the basis of future opera- 
tions. Selecting Yorktown as the most secure 
and favorable, he moved his forces thither and 
began to entrench himself. By the 23d of Au- 
gust his army was concentrated and well secured. 

The constant success of his favorite and friend, 
gratified Washington exceedingly, who was afraid 
in case of any disaster that he would be blamed 
for putting so young and inexperienced a com- 
mander into the field against one of the best tac- 
ticians and most accomplished generals of the age. 

While Cornwallis was employed in erecting for- 
tifications (Aug. 14th,) Washington received a 
letter from Count de Grasse, in St. Domingo, 
stating that he was about to sail with his entire 
fleet, and some three thousand troops, for the 
Chesapeake, but could not remain later than the 
middle of October. 

After a brief consultation with Rochambeau, it 
was decided to be very doubtful whether New York 
could be reduced within that period, and that Vir- 
ginia furnished the only field promising immediate 
success. They resolved therefore to march thither 
without delay. Every effort, however, was made 
to deceive Sir Henry Clinton respecting the change 
of plan. Boats were gathered in the neighbor- 
hood of New York—ovens built and forage col- 
lected, as if in preparation for a thorough 
investment of the city—false communications sent 
for the purpose of falling into the hands of the 
enemy corrsborated this external evidence, and 
Clinton had no doubt that he was to be the object 
of attack. Washington took great pains to de- 
ceive his own troops also, knowing, as he said, 
‘where the imposition does not completely take 
place at home it would never sufficiently succeed 
abroad.” He informed Barras at Newport of 
his intentions, and requested him to sail imme- 
diately for the Chesapeake, but the latter had an 


found the troops badly clothed, discontented, and averse 
to returning South. Immediately borrowing ten thou- 
sand dollars on his own credit, he expended them in shirts, 
shoes, etc., for the soldiers, which so touched their 
hearts that their murmurings and complaints gave place 
to enthusiasm and love, and they closed around him like 
veterans, 
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enterprise of his own on foot against Newfound- 
land, besides, being senior in rank to the Count de 
Grasse, he did not wish to serve underhim. Atthe 
earnest remonstrance, however, of both Washing- 
ton and Rochambeau he at last consented to go, 
though grumblingly saying it was the last expe- 
dition hé would ever undertake. 

Every thing being ready, the combined armies 
struck their camps and turned the heads of their 
columns southward. Twenty regiments, under 
Heath, were left to guard the Highlands. The 
American army crossed the Hudson on the 21st— 
the French commenced next day, completing the 
passage on the 25th. They proceeded by differ- 
ent routes to Trenton, where they formed a junc- 
tion and moved rapidly southward. Washington 
and Rochambeau here left the armies and rode 
on to Philadelphia, to provide vessels in which to 
transport the troops from Trenton to the head of 
the Elk. The city received the commander-in- 
chief with acclamations, and as he passed slowly 
through the streets the enthusiasm broke over all 
bounds, and the clamor of the multitude drowned 
even tho clang of bells and thunder of ar- 
tillery. 

But only boats enough could be procured to 
earry a single regiment, and the main army, 
under Lincoln, continued its march by land. 
Passirig through Philadelphia it was followed by 
almost the entire population, who hailed them 
with exultant shouts and invoked blessings on 
their heads. Heavy rains came on, and through 
the wet and mire the weary suffering troops were 
kept to the top of their endurance. The French, 
well clad and well fed, suffered but little, while 
the destitute Americans presented a most pitiable 
spectacle. 

Washington had written to Lafayette announc- 
ing his departure, and requesting him to watch 
Cornwallis narrowly and not let him escape into 
the Carolinas. But the second of September ar- 
riving without hearing any thing from Count de 
Grasse, who was to have sailed on the 3d of Au- 
gust, or from Barras, who had notified him he 
should leave Newport on the 23d, Washington 
was ‘distressed beyond measure.” The English 
fleet might occupy the Chesapeake first, and then 
the whole plan would fall through, while if even 
Barras, who had much of the heavy siege artil- 
lery on board, was taken, the entire aspect of 
affairs might be changed. But threo days after, 
the joyful intelligence was received of the safe 
arrival of the French admiral with twenty-six 
ships of the line and several frigates. The army 
was electrified, while the French officers were 
almost delirious with joy. The prospect now 
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brightened, and the threads of fate were evidently 
weaving a net for Cornwallis. 

The two armies had passed the Delaware be- 
fore Clinton was aware of their destination. He 
then dispatched Arnold to make an irruption into 
Connecticut, and threatened an invasion of New 
Jersey and an attack on the Highlands to induce 
Washington to halt. But the latter could not be 
turned aside from the great object on which he 
had set his heart, and pressed resolutely and 
swiftly toward its accomplishment. 

Cornwallis saw with alarm this sudden and 
tremendous combination designed to crush him, 
and gazed anxiously around for an avenue of es- 
cape. If he had been left to his own resources 
he probably would have made a desperate attempt 
to cleave his way through the defenses of La- 
fayette and escape to the Carolinas. From his 
known energy and skill the success of such an 
effort might not have been so hopeless, but he re- 
ceived a dispatch from Sir Henry Clinton promis- 
ing reinforcements both of troops and ships. 
Thus, the second time, did this commander lull 
into fatal security one of his lieutenants, and first 
in the case of Burgoyne, and now in that of Corn- 
wallis, make certain an impending calamity. 

While the two armies were pressing southward 
Washington turned aside, and, for the first time 
in six years, visited his home at Mount Vernon. 

In the meantime Count de Grasse was told that 
the British fleet under Admiral Graves, who had 
been reinforced from the West Indies, was in pur- 
suit of him off the Chesapeake. He immediately 
put to sea and offered battle. An engagement 
followed but without any decisive result. The 
next day the English admiral, who had the 
weather-guage, declining to renew the action, De 
Grasse put back into the Chesapeake, where to 
his great joy he found Barras safely arrived. 

Washington, as soon as Rochambeau joined 
him, continued his journey, and on arriving at 
Williamsburg heard of the return of the French 
fleet and the junction of De Barras with it 
Every thing now rested on the dispatch of the 
troops, and Washington’s energies were roused to 
the utmost. A single day’s delay might ruin a 
great enterprise and defer indefinitely the inde- 
pendence of his country. He wanted an army 
that could fly, and wrote to General Lincoln to 
hurry forward the ‘troops on the wings of speed.” 
“« Every day we now lose,” said he, ‘is compara- 
tively an age.” He sent a messenger to the Count 
de Grasse for boats to transport the troops by 
water from Annapolis and the head of the Elk, 
but the French admiral had anticipated his wants, 
and he soon had the satisfaction of seeing the 
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fleet of transports move away to the scene of 


operations. He then requested sniaterview with 
De Grasse. Accompanied by Rochambeau, Knox, 
De Chastellux and Du Portail, he embarked in a 
small vessel and was received by the admiral with 
distinguished honors. The plan of attack was 
soon arranged, and Washington returned to land. 
In the meantime Admiral Digby arrived at Sandy 
Hook with a reinforcement of vessels. De Grasse 
was no sooner informed of this than he resolved 
to put to sea and give the enemy battle. When 
this astounding intelligence was communicated to 
Washington he could not conceal his anxiety. 
He immediately wrote a letter to the count, 
which he dispatched by Lafayette, who he knew 
would second its contents with all the influence 
he possessed. In it he depicted in the strongest 
language the fatal consequences that would fol- 
low such an abandonment of the land forces, de- 
claring that it might result in no less a calamity 
than the total disbanding of the army. At all 
events, if he was afraid to be attacked in a sta- 
tionary position, he must at least cruize in sight 
of the capes, But the true reason with De Grasse 
was, not that he feared to be attacked at anchor— 
he wished to perform a brilliant action in which 
the glory would belong to himself alone—in short, 
to capture or disperse the entire English fleet, and 
thus secure by one grand coup the overthrow of 
both the British armies and put an end to the 
war. But for fear of the consequences that 
might result from disregarding the firm remon- 
strance of both Washington and the French com- 
manders, there is but little doubt that he would 
have insisted on executing his brilliant project, 
and thus overthrown the whole campaign, and 
put far off the day of peace. He, however, con- 
sented to remain; though, it is said, that Wash- 
ington, afraid to trust to his steadiness of pur- 
pose, sent Hamiiton to him during the siege, who 
passing in an open boat by night, had an inter- 
view with him to strengthen his determination. 

Cornwallis at this time was at the head of more 
than 7000 troops, which were concentrated mostly 
in Yorktown, containing at that time ahout sixty 
houses. A few occupied Gloucester, on the oppo- 
site side of York river. 

The. allied armies, nearly sixteen thousand 
strong, took up their line of march from Williams- 
burg on the 28th of September, at 5 o’clock in 
the morning, and advancing by different routes 
toward Yorktown, arrived in view of the enemy’s 
lines at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Cornwallis 
watched their approach through his glass with 
feelings of the most painful anxiety. At the first 
departure of De Grasse to give Admiral Graves 
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battle, and afterward as the distant cannonade 
of the hostile fleets broke over the sea, hope re- 
animated his heart. But now as he saw the French 
fleet quietly riding at anchor in rear of his 
works, while this overwhelming force slowly 
and steadily took up its position in front, 

his heart sunk within him. Washington, on 
the other hand, as the declining sunbeams, 
streamed over the long lines of glittering bayo- 
nets, and polished pieces of the French artillery, 

as with strains of martial music ‘the steady col- 

umns one after another deployed «:.. the field, and 
saw far away the peaks of the French ships of 

war, tipped with light, felt that the hour of tri- 
umph had come, and a glorious victory was in 
reserve for his country. 

The next day, the morning reveille beat cheerily 
through the allied camp, and soon the field present- 
ed a brilliant spectacle, as the French on the left 
and the Americans on the right advanced, and ex- 
tending ina semicircle entirely round the enemy’s 
works to the river on either side, completed the 
investment. The British then retired from their 
advanced works, leaving two redoubts undamaged 
within cannon shot of their fortifications. The 
succeeding day the allied troops took possession 
of the neglected works, the French occupying the 
two redoubts, while the Americans broke ground 
for two new ones on the right. In the meantime 
the heavy siege guns were hurried forward. On 
the morning of the first of October, the British 
seeing the redoubts begun by the Americans, di- 
rected their artillery upon them, and a heavy 
cannonade was kept up all day and night. For 
three days and nights the deep reverberations of 
their guns shook the field, and swept far out over 
the deep, but not a shot replied. The stroke of the 
spade and pickaxe, as the earth was thrown up to 
form the redoubts—the confused hum of work- 
men erecting tents, and shops, and ovens, and un- 
loading baggage and provisions—the heavy ram- 
bling of artillery wagons as the long line of teams 
stretched over the uneven ground—and the stern 
orders of officers, were the only sounds that rose 
from the allied armies. In the centre, where 
they met as they swept up in a semicircle from 
the river, Rochambeau and Washington stationed 
themselves, and here, too, was drawn up the ar- 
tillery. 

By the sixth of October every thing was ready 
to commence the approaches, and, as an omen of 
good, Washington that very day received the 
cheering intelligence of Greene’s victory at Eutaw 
Springs. The night came on dark and stormy, 
and amid the driving rain, unheard in the roar of 
the blast by the British sentinels, six regiments, 
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under the command of Lincoln, Clinton, and 
Wayne, opened the first parallel within five hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the British works on the 
right. The men were pushed vigorously all night, 
and by morning were well covered from the guns 
of the fortifications. Up to this time the French 
and Americans had lost in all but one officer and 
sixteen privates, killed and wounded. The next 
two days the enemy fired but little, and the pa- 
rallel was completed. On the afternoon of the 
ninth, the French had established one battery of 
four twelve pounders and six mortars and how- 
itzers, and the Americans another of six, eighteen 
and twenty-four pounders, and four mortars and 
howitzers. Washington then rode up an eminence, 
and through his glass took a long and careful 
survey of the enemy’s works and his own batte- 
ries. Apparently satisfied he closed his glass, 
and waved his hand as a signal. The next mo- 
ment the French battery opened, and two hours 
after the American blended in its thunder on the 
right, and the first act of the tragedy commenced. 
All night long thunder answered thunder, echoing 
over land and sea. 

The next day two more French batteries, 
mounting in all twenty heavy cannon and mortars, 


and two American, of six guns, making twenty- 
six pieces, were put in operation. 
guns had now concentrated their destructive fire 
on the limited works of the British, and it rained 
a horrible tempest of shot and shells upon Corn- 


Forty-six 


wallis. It was impossible to withstand such a 
tremendous fire, and the enemy were soon com- 
pelled to withdraw their guns from the embra- 
sures behind the merlins—and for the remainder 
of the day, without firing scarcely a single shot, 
they sat silent and sullen within their works, 
and took with calm sternness the terrible pelting. 

As night drew on and darkness slowly settled 
over the landscape, the scene became terrific- 
ally grand. The heavens were illuminated with 
red hot shot and blazing bombs, as they stooped 
on their fiery track into the doomed garrison, 
while the deep silence out of which the explosions 
eame, added to the solemn terror of the spectacle. 
These messengers of destruction passed also over 
the town and dropped amid the shipping beyond, 
kindling into conflagration four large transports 
and a forty-four gun ship.* ‘‘ The ships were 
enwrapped in a torrent of fire, which spreading 
with vivid brightness among the combustible rig- 
ging, and running with amazing rapidity to the 
tops of the several masts, while all around was 
thunder and lightning from our numerous cannon 
and mortars, and in the darkness of nigkt pre- 

* The Oberon. ' 





sented one of the most sublime and magnificent 
spectacles which can be imagined. Some of our 
shells overreaching the town were seen to fall 
into the river, and bursting, threw up columns of 
water, like the spouting monsters of the deep.’’* 
The firing continued all the next day, (the 11th) 
and at night a second parallel was commenced 
within three hundred yards of the enemy’s works, 
and in two days was nearly completed. 
Cornwailis still held two redoubts, which stood 
in advance of his works on the left, and from 
which he could enfilade this second parallel. 
After a brief consultation it was resolved, there- 
fore, to storm them. To incite the rivalry of the 
troops, the storming of one was intrusted to the 
French, under Baron de Viomenil, and the 
other to the Americans, under Lafayette. The 
French baron, while preparing for the assault, 
hinted to Lafayette that he was rather unfortu- 
nate in his command, as the Ameriéan troops 
were not so reliable as French in work of this 
kind. Lafayette, who had come to look on the 
Americans as peculiarly belonging to him, was 
stung by the remark, but quietly replied, ‘we 
shall see.”” Toward evening the storming columns 
were drawn up and marched to their respective 
positions. Two shells were to be the signal to 
advance. The shell from the American battery 
rose first, but it had scarcely reached the zenith 
in its blazing track, before, in another direction, 
that of the French mounted the heavens. The 
next moment the loud shout ‘‘rorwaRp” rang 
along the ranks. Colonel Hamilton led the van 
of the Americans, and carried away by his boil- 
ing courage strode in advance of his men, and 
scorning to wait till the abatis was removed, 
mounted over it, and on the parapet beyond, with 
but three men at his side. Waving his sword to 
his brave followers crowding fiercely after him, 
with leveled bayonets, he shouted ‘‘ On! on!’ 
and leaped into the ditch. A thrilling ‘ huzza” 
replied, and soon the enemy were flying in every 
direction. Nota shot had been fired—the cold 
steel had finished the work, and in nine minutes’ 
time. As the loud and ringing cheer rose on the 
evening air, the delighted Lafayette turned to 
the other redoubt, and knowing by the sharp 
firing that it was not yet carried, and remember- 
ing the sneer of Viomenil, dispatched a messen- 
ger to that officer, saying that his own redoubt | 
was carried, and asking if he needed any help. 
‘¢Tell Lafayette,” proudly replied the Baron, 
‘¢that my redoubt will be carried in five minutes.” 
He made good his word, and soon cheer answered 
cheer, and the French and American flags waved 


* Vide Thatcher’s Military Journal, 
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e salutation to each other across the intervening 
space. The loss of the Americans was only sixty- 
five killed and wounded, while that of the French 
was over @ hundred. The latter stopped to re- 
move the abatis. 

The possession of these redoubts were of the 
utmost importance, for besides being relieved 
from their flank fire, Washington with batteries 
erected there could enfilade the whole English 
line. 

The girdle of fire was now narrowing to a fatal 
interval, and even desperate measures must be re- 
sorted to or the tragedy would close. Cornwallis 
therefore determined, it is said, to leave his sick 
and baggage behind, and crossing over to Glou- 
cester, cut up by an unexpected, impetuous as- 
sault, the French and American troops stationed 
there—mount what he could of his infantry on 
the horses of the Duke’s Legion and others which 
he might be able to seize, and fleeing through 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, gain 
New York. This absurd attempt, if ever really 
intended, was cut short by a sudden storm of 
wind and rain, which rendered the passage of the 
river impracticable. 

Toward morning of this same night, Cornwallis 
made a sortie with 800 men on the incomplete 
French batteries, and carried them, but the Duc 
de Chastellux advancing to their support, drove 
the assailants back. The latter succeeded in 
spiking four cannon, but having time to do it only 
by ramming the points of their bayonets into the 
touch-holes and then breaking them off, the pieces 
were soon rendered serviceable again. At daylight 
new batteries in the second parallel were opened, 
when there was not a spot within the town un- 
exposed to the desolating fire of the besiegers. 
The buildings were pierced like a honey-comb— 
the earth rose in furrows and mounds on every 
side as the heavy shot and shells ploughed 
through, while carcases of men and horses were 
strewn amid the broken artillery carriages and 
wrecks of the works. In short, the camp was 
completely uncovered, and cannon balls searched 
every part of it. The English troops stood in still 
despair and let the iron storm beat on them. 
Cornwallis had hoped for succor to the last, but 
this useless sacrifice of his men was too dread- 
ful to be longer endured, and at 10 o’clock, the 
loud beat of the chamade was heard in the inter- 
vals of the explosions of cannon, and the firing 
ceased. Cornwallis then sent a flag of truce re- 
questing a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four 
hours, to arrange the terms of capitulation. To 
this Washington would not consent, fearing that 
the arrival of the English fleet in the meantime 





might alter the aspect of affairs, and allowed him 
but two hours in which to transmit his proposals. 
A rough draft was sent, and the next day the 
terms of capitulation were agreed upon. On the 
18th the garrison, with colors cased and playing 
a melancholy march, moved slowly out of their 
dilapidated works. The French and American 
armies were drawn up on opposite sides of the 
road, with Rochambeau and Washington, splen- 
didly mounted, at the respective heads of the 
columns, while the fields around were black with 
thousands of spectators, who had heard of the 
victory, and flocked hither to see the army and the 
man who had so long been the terror of the coun- 
try. Notasound broke the deep silence that had 
settled on the field save the measured tread of the 
slowly advancing thousands and the mournful air 
of their bands. Cornwallis, wishing to be spared 
the mortification of the scene, feigned sickness 
and was allowed to remain in his quarters. In 
his absence, General O’Harra advanced and of- 
fered the sword of his commander to Washington. 
The latter directed him to Lincoln, who so re- 
cently had been compelled to surrender his own 
at Charleston. The latter received and imme- 
diately returned it to the officer. Twenty-eight 
British captains then advanced with sad counte- 
nances and surrendered the twenty-eight flags of 
the army. Ensign Wilson, only eighteen years 
of age, was appointed to receive them. The 
whole army then laid down their arms, and the 
humiliating ceremony was over. Over seven 
thousand men, with their arms, seventy-five brass 
and one hundred and sixty iron cannon, twenty- 
eight standards, with all the ammunition and 
stores, and the entire shipping, were the fruits of 
this victory. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and Washing- 
ton ordered divine service in each of the brigades 
of the American army. 

The news of this glorious victory flew like 
lightning over the land. Washington dispatched 
at once one of his aids* to Congress, then sitting 
in Philadelphia. The swift rider dashed on a 
gallop into the city at midnight-—the clatter of 
his horse’s hoofs the only sound that broke the 
silence of the deserted streets as he pressed 
straight for the house of McKean, then presi- 
dent of Congress. Thundering at the door as 
though he would force an entrance, he roused the 
sleeping president, saying, ‘‘ Cornwallis is taken!” 
The watchmen caught the words, and when they 
called ‘one o'clock,” they added, ‘* and Cornwallis 
is taken!” As they moved slowly on their nightly 


* Colonel Tilghman. 
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rounds, windows were flung open and eager 
countenances were seen scanning the streets. 
A hum, like that of an awakening hive, immedi- 
ately pervaded the city. The inhabitants went 
pouring into the streets, while shout after shout 
rose on the midnight air. The old bellman was 
roused from his slumbers, and soon the iron 
tongue of the bell at the state-house rung out as 
of old, ‘‘ PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL 
THE LAND TO ALL THE INHABITANTS THEREOF.” 
The dawn was greeted with the booming of can- 
non; and salvos of artillery, and shouts of joy, 
and tears of thanksgiving accompanied the glad 
news as it traveled exultingly over the land. It 
is impossible, at this day, to conceive the wild, 
ecstatic joy with which it was received. 

Not so in England. It had been sent by a 
French frigate, and as if the winds and waves 
were anxious to waft it on, the vessel reached 
France in eighteen days. Lord Germain, Secre- 
tary of the American department, received it in 
London, on Sunday the 25th of November, just 
two days before Parliament was to meet. Lord 
Walsingham, who had been selected to second the 
address in the house of Peers on the following 
Tuesday, happened to be present when the official 
intelligence arrived. Lord Germain immediately 
called a hackney coach, and taking Lord Wal- 
singham with him, proceeded to Lord Stormount’s 
in Portland Place. The three then hastened to 
the Lord Chancellor’s, when, after a brief consul- 
tation, they decided to go at once and present the 
intelligence to Lord North in person. They 
reached his house between one and two o’clock. 
The dreadful tidings completely unmanned the 
stern prime minister. When asked afterward, 





how he took it, Lord Germain replied, “As he 
would a ball in his breast. For he opened his 
arms, exclaiming wildly, as he paced up and 
down the apartment during a few minutes, ‘ OA, 
God, it is all over.’ As the full extent of the ca- 
tastrophe continued to press on him, he could 
only repeat, ‘Oh, God, it is all over—it is all 
over.’” In it he saw the hand-writing on the wall, 
and knew that the hour of his overthrow had 
come. Atlength he became more composed, and 
the four ministers began to discuss the matter 
seriously. They concluded it would be impossi- 
ble to prorogue Parliament for a few days, and 
the first thing to be attended to, therefore, was 
the alteration of the King’s speech, which had 
already been prepared. Lord Germain then sent 
a dispatch to the king, George III., at Kew. Sir 
N. W. Wraxall, who dined with Lord Germain 
that day, says that the first news was publicly com- 
municated atthe table. All were anxious to hear 
how the king bore it, when Lord Germain read 
aloud his reply. It was calm and composed, 
bearing no marks of agitation, except, as Lord 
Germain remarked, ‘‘I observe that the king has 
omitted to mark the hour and minute of his 
writing with his usual precision.” 

The opening of Parliament was the signal for 
the onslaught of the opposition. This humilia- 
tion of the British arms furnished them the occa- 
sion and material for the most terrible invective. 
Fox and Burke, and the younger Pitt, came down 
with the swoop of the eagle on Lord North. The 
stern Minister, however, bore proudly up for 
awhile against the storm, but was at last com- 
pelled to bow before its force. 
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SONNET FROM THE ITALIAN. 
THE DAWN. 


BY E. ANNA LEWIS. 


Loox up, my heart ! Look upmy soul from sadness ! 
The pale Penumbra fast is passing off 

The disk of Sol, and yielding light enough 

To guide thee on thy weary way in gladness. 
See where Aurora, with be-diamond eyes 

And pearly feet, trips down the dawning day, 
And to thy snowy feet extends a ray 

To lead thy steps beyond these cypresses! 





Go forth! remindful of thy tribulations ! 

Go forth! remindful of this funeral tree, 

In which the Angels, sitting, sang to thee, 

And on thine altars poured Heaven’s sweet liba- 
tions. 


Go forth, brave Soul! let thy affliction be 
A strong, staunch ship, to bear thee o’er life’s trou- 
bled sea! 
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A LEGEND OF HUTCHINSON-HOUSE. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER, 
AUTHOR OF “THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,” 





CHAPTER L 
I atways hated Marion Illsley. It might have 
been because she was beautiful, and yet, I hardly 


think so. Asa child I was neither mean nor en- 
vious. I was twelve years old when I saw her 
first. My mother died long before I was old 


enough to remember her. I lived alone with my 
father and his retinue of servants, in a large, 
rambling, irregular house, at the West end of 
Londen. It had belonged to the Hutchinson 
family for many generations, and there was a 
legend that good Queen Bess had at one time 
honored it by her presence, and passed a night 
in that very room, which I called my own. It 
was hither that my father brought Marion Isley, 
one sunny day in early June, Since my mother’s 
death we had seen no company. A gloom had 
settled upon my father’s mind, which no per- 
suasions of his friends could induce him even to 
endeavor to shake off. I never remembered to 
have been outside of Hutchinson-house, and the 
park-like inclosure which surrounded it. From 
one side of the house I could see a public park, 
at that time a favorite resort for the nurses of 
aristocratic families, with their young charges. 
I had spent hour after hour of busy idleness, in 
watching these young masters and misses from 
the window, and speculating upon their charac- 
ters and occupations. One day my father en- 
tered the room while I was thus engaged. 

‘¢ Well, Isa,” he said pleasantly, ‘‘ what do you 
find in this prospect so amusing ?” 

I made no answer, for my mind was busy with 
an idea which had just occurred to me for the 
first time. 

‘¢ Papa,” I said at length, ‘am I a child?” 

«A child! What a question! Well yes, Isa, 
I suppose you would be called so, though there’s 
nothing very child-like about you, certainly.” 

«Well, papa, I want you should bring me a 
child, a veal child. I want to see her and talk 
to her. Will you promise, papa?” 

He smiled. ‘Yes I will promise. I ought to 
haye thought of this before. You have never in 
your life spoken to any one of your own age. 
You must have a companion.” 


3 


The next morning he led Marion Illsley into my 
presence, General Ilsley was one of his earliest 
friends, and had been easily prevailed upon to 
consent that his daughter and her maid should 
spend a fortnight'at Hutchinson-house. I thought 
when she entered, clinging to my father’s hand, 
that she was tke most graceful and beautiful 
vision my eyes had ever beheld. There were 
portraits in the Hutchinson picture gallery of 
women, magnificent in velvets and diamonds—of 
sweet young girls in the first blush and bloom 
of their loveliness, but nothing half so fair as this 
vision of the morning, flooding the old rambling 
house with its sunshine. She had a light, grace- 
ful figure ; tiny, almost fairy-like feet and hands ; 
he profusion of golden ringlets; a clear red and 
‘white complexion; delicate and regular features, 
and eyes so brightly, deeply blue, they made you 
think of nothing but the untroubled sky of the 
far-off heaven. But aside from her exquisite 
grace, and the perfection of her personal loveli- 
ness, there was to me nothing charming about 
her. Her voice was low and soft, but there was 
something hollow and insincere in its intonations. 
Her manners, it seemed to me, child as she was, 
were unnatural and affected. She glanced with 
a kind of polite surprise at the quaint, oaken 
carvings, and moth-eaten tapestry of my favorite 
apartment. My father saw her look, and an- 
swered it. 

‘* This is Isa’s den,” he said, pleasantly. ‘She 
has a strange fancy for the old room, because 
Queen Elizabeth is reputed once to have passed 
a night here. Isa, love, cannot you come for- 
ward and give your new friend welcome. This 
is Miss Marion Illsley.” 

I advanced to meet her. She languidly ex- 
tended her hand, and remarked, 

‘¢T am very happy to see you, Miss Hutchin- 
son. Your father was so good as to insist upon my 
coming, but mamma said that it was quite con- 
trary to etiquette for me to make the first visit, 
as I am not a resident of London.” 

Such a speech, and from a child! This, then, 
was a fair sample of the class in whom I had been 
so vainly interesting myself. Involuntarily my 
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lip curled, and turning, I led the way to a more | I cannot talk of her, but Isa I will give you some- 


modern apartment. Instinctively I felt that the 
new comer was not worthy to share the room, 
«whose very floor was consecrated by the pressure 
of the royal foot. 

The two weeks of her visit were among the 

most trying of mylife. I was obliged to treat 
with cordiality and politeness this strange speci- 
men of perverted childhood, who was my own 
and my father’s guest. But she had not been 
with me a week, before I learned absolutely to 
hate her. She was, even then, a woman of the 
world in miniature. Her dress and her ringlets 
were arranged after the most approved fashion ; 
her eyery sentence was conventional and polite. 
When she left, I declined with cold civility an in- 
vitation to return her visit, and told my father 
that I had seen enough of children, I did not wish 
any more company. I was his idol, and he wil- 
lingly acceded to my desires. He conducted my 
education himself, and it was as contrary as could 
be imagined to all the usual modes of educating 
a woman. Grecian poets and German metaphy- 
sicians were the favorite companions of my hours 
of solitude. I was proud, passionate, and self- 
willed, but not unloving. I could have rivalled 
a heroine of romance in my devotion to my 
father. 
I was fifteen years old before any other stranger 
ever passed the portals of Hutchinson-house. 
Living at so short a distance from the great, bust- 
ling heart of London, I had never expressed, 
never even felt, any desire to look upon its won- 
ders. Occasionally, of late, my father had offered 
to take me out with him, but recollecting Marion 
[llsley, and considering her a specimen of the 
society I should probably meet, I had persist- 
ently refused. I was disturbed in those days by 
a haunting curiosity to know more concerning my 
mother. I had been told by my nurse, that she 
was an Italian lady, and very beautiful, but that 
was all. Growing toward womanhood, as I was, 
I longed to know if my father had loved her, 
when they had met, and if he was with her when 
she died. One afternoon, I asked him some of 
these questions. THe turned upon me his eyes 
full of remorseful agony. $ 

*Tsa,” he said, “you know not what you do. 
Never ask these questions again, hereafter. I 
loved your mother, and I cannot bear, after all 
this lapse of years, even to hear her name. She 
was a daughter of the South, beautiful and pas- 
sionate, and I wronged her. Oh, God, can eter- 
nity itself atone for that deep, damning wrong! 
She was so bright, so happy when I met her first, 
a creature all poetry and music and tenderness. 





thing that was hers. It contains things which 
came into my possession only after her death, and 
which her child may need some day. Keep it sa- 
credly, my daughter, and swear by the cross 
above your mother’s grave, that you will never 
open it until I am sleeping in the tomb of the 
Hutchinsons.” 

I gave the required pledge, and rising, he took 
from an old-fashioned desk a quaintly carved 
ebony casket, inlaid with flowers of gold and sil- 
ver. He placed it in my hands, and touching a 
spring in one side, out flew a little invisible drawer, 
containing a small golden key. 

‘* There, Isa,” he said, controlling himself with 
an effort, ‘‘there, when the time shall come to 
open the casket, you will remember how to find 
the key; and now, my child, leave me.” 

I went out, and ascending the stairs, entered 
my ownroom. I pressed the casket reverently 
to my lips, for it was all the token I had to re- 
mind me of that dead mother, so beautiful; and, 
my father had said, so deeply wronged. I de- 
posited the casket in my escritoir, and sat down 
to dream out my mother’s destiny. 

When I met my father at breakfast, the next 
morning, his manner was as calm and quiet as I 
had usually seen it. After the meal jvas over he 
rose, and giving me a parting kiss, remarked, 

‘‘T shall not be at home before night, my Isa; 
Iam going to see Sydenham Percy. He married 
my second cousin, and his only son, Reginald, 
would be heir at Jaw to this estate, if I had no 
naughty little girl to keep it from him.” 

It was a winter day, and I ordered fires lighted 
in all the rooms, and spent the time pacing rest- 
lessly from one apartment to another. I walked 
over every square inch of my own chamber, de- 
termined that my feet should tread where the 
great queen’s had passed before me. At last I 
determined to attire myself as for a festival, and 
give my father a pleasant surprise on his return. 
I sat down before the mirror, and surveyed my- 
self intently. It was an Italian, rather than an 
English face, which my gaze encountered. There 
were the soft, silky, and yet luxuriant black 
hair of the Venitians; the delicately arched 
Italian brows; the clear, cool, olive complexion, 
brightening in the cheeks to a warm, déep crim- 
son; the small mouth and pearl-like teeth; and, 
above all, the large, languishing, passionate black 
eyes of Italy. I had never before given a thought 
to my personal appearance, but now, surveying 
myself for the first time, my heart thrilled with 
the knowledge that I was beautiful as any crea- 
tion of the painters. It was from no mean vanity, 
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that I remained for a half hour absorbed in the 
contemplation. I did not speculate on what 
others might think or say of me; I had no desire 
to display this loveliness to the world, but I 
smiled as I gazed on, in the very intensity of my 
worship for the beautiful, wherever and when- 
ever it met my vision. At length I drew out the 
golden bodkins which fastened my luxuriant hair, 
and let it fall in a cloud about my shoulders. 
Hitherto, I had been contented with the clumsy 
braids of my English nurse Barbara; now I was 
resolved to arrange it myself. I wound it about 
my head, in heavy, glossy bandeauz, like a tur- 
ban; then I fastened it with gleaming golden 
pins, and placed on one side, drooping to my 
neck, a bunch of blood-red carnations. My figure 
was what an empress’ ought to be; full, tall, and 
perfectly developed. I robed myself in a closely 
fitting waist of crimson velvet, that rich, deep 
crimson which resembles in hue rare old wine, 
mantling over a silver goblet. With this, I wore 
a long, flowing skirt of merino, precisely the same 
in shade. Around my neck and arms I clasped 
ornaments of pure jet, and then, standing before 
my mirror, I surveyed my work, and experienced 
my very first emotion of pride in my own loveli- 
ness. I awaited my father’s coming impatiently, 
for I longed to tell him of the discovery I had 
made. 

It was late before he arrived. I ordered sup- 
per in the magnificent old drawing-room, for that 
night I had the tastes of a princess. The room 
was furnished with lounges and ottomans of crim- 
son velvet, heavily inwrought with gold. The 
walls displayed the same blending of gold and 
crimson, and the full-length mirrors multiplied it 
with endless repetitions. 

I threw myself down among the crimson cush- 
ions, and leaning my head on my hand, aban- 
doned myself to a profound revery. I tried to 
summon into my presence a vision of my mother, 
as she must have been, young, beautiful, radiant. 
The lamp-light drifted over me, almost with the 
full brilliance of sunshine, and closing my eyes 
the long lashes veiled my cheeks. Absorbed in 
my own fancies, I heard no sound, until my 
father’s voice broke upon the stillness. 

«This is my only child; Sir Reginald—Isabella 
Hutchinson. J call her Isa, and so may you, 
since you are cousins.” 

I sprang instantly to my feet, and encountered 
the admiring gaze of the first young gentleman 
to whose voice I had ever listened. Reginald 
Percy was beautiful as morning, but it was a 
genuinely English beauty. He had eyes of the 
same deep blue with Marion Illsley’s, but the ex- 








pression was very different. They beamed upon 
you like a summer day, clear, untroubled, and 
yet with a soul in their depths, all the more yisi- 
ble from their very clearness. His hair was of 
the same golden shade with Marion’s flowing 
tresses, and it clustered in short, thick curls 
around his fair open brow. There was something 
indescribably sweet about his mouth, and his 
smile seemed to kindle his whole face. 

**T am very glad to see you, cousin Isa,” he 
said, very quietly, ina rich, musical voice, coming 
toward me, with his extended hand. My fingers 
touched his, for a single instant, and I then drew 
them back, trembling so I could scarcely stand. 
My face crimsoned so deeply that my father no- 
ticed it, and seid kindly— 

‘‘You must not mind. It is a shy little puss. 
Isa never saw but one visitor before in her life— 
eh, Isa ?”’ 

I blushed still more deeply, and he laughingly 
rejoined— 7 

**A sore subject, isn’t it? Well, I won’t dis- 
cuss it any longer. I’m hungry as a Polar bear. 
Could your ladyship give us some supper ?” 

Glad of an excuse to leave the room, I went 
out to see that the tea-things were arranged. My 
father followed me, anxious, I suppose, to learn 
the result of his experiment. in trying to give me 
pleasure. 

‘¢ Well, Isa?” 

I turned round and looked at him inquiringly— 
‘* Well, papa, what did you bring him home for?” 

‘‘ What? why he is your cousin, on his mother’s 
side, and now she is dead, your nearest relative 
except your father. Have you so many friends 
you can afford to throw them away ?” 

‘‘Oh yes, papa. There are you and Barbara, 
ani." 

«¢ And Marion Illsley,” said my father, laugh- 
ing. ‘You have surely established your case 
now, but I want you and Reginald to get on well 
together, nevertheless. Perhaps, if you are a 
good girl, he will come to see you often, and I 
must be away from home more than usual this 
winter.” 

‘« How old is he, papa?” 

«« Nineteen, puss. Only four years older than 
you, but three times four years wiser.” 

I went back with an impression that I should 
dislike my cousin, in spite of his beauty; but 
there was no resisting the frank cordiality of his 
manner. Tea was brought in, arranged with an 
eye to harmony of colors, and artistic effect, that 
struck Reginald instantly. Indeed, he secmed 
in a humor to be charmed with every thing. The 
great rambling house; the cornices carved o’er 
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and o’er with lilies; the antique mirrors in their 
cumbrous frames, each and all seemed a perpetual 
source of delight. 

‘‘T must see them all by daylight—may I not, 
Mr. Hutchinson?” he said; when he rose to go. 

His words were addressed to my father, but his 
glance sought my face. 

‘You must ask Isa! 
castle.” 

‘*T shail be very happy,” I stammered blush- 
ingly; and after that Reginald Percy was my 
frequent visitor. He came often, when my father 
Was away, and we used to wander, hand-in- 
hand, through the great, desolate house, singing 
snatches of old ballads, and talking of every quaint 
and wonderful fancy which haunted our wayward 
brain. He used often to bring me flowers, and 
one day, as he fastened a cluster of white lilies 
in my heavy braids, he said, earnestly, 

‘‘How beautiful you are, Isa. You are the 
very handsomest person I ever saw, except Ma- 
rion, and she’s so different.” 

‘‘Marion who?” I inquired, with a forced and 
painful calmness. 

‘*Marion Illsley. Good heavens, Isa, how pale 
you are! Are you ill? Lean on me, child—why, 
how you tremble. Isa, what is the matter?” 

‘‘Nothing,” I answered, as soon as I could 
speak. ‘‘It was only a sudden faintness. I am 
better now.” 

** Are you subject to these turns, Isa?” 

‘*Not very, but the room was so warm.” 

From that day he spoke no more of Marion 
Isley, whether it was that he never thought of 
her, or that he fancied the subject was distasteful. 

Through the whole winter he came to see me 
almost daily. One day in the early spring, he 
came in thoughtfully. 

‘‘TIsa,” he said,.‘‘do you think me so very 
young ?” 

“Young! No, indeed,” I answered, laugh- 
ingly. ‘*You are four whole years older than I 
am, and I feel old enough for one of Methuselah’s 
near relatives.” 

‘«True, I am four years older than you, and I 
shall be twenty in a few months. I think I may 
speak. Sit down, Isa, and listen seriously. Young 
as I am, I have seen a great many beautiful wo- 
men, and had as many fancies as there are beads 
in your rosary, but this is so different. Isa, if I 
loved you less I could tell it to you better. I 

seem to live only when I am here with you. You 
can thrill me so with every tone of your voice, 
every look of your great black eyes; I never did, 
never can feel so for any other. Isa, is it all in 
vain ?” 


Hutchinson-house is her 





I hardly comprehended his meaning, and I sat 
in silence. 

**T know it is wrong,” he continued, ‘ unfair. 
I know you have seen no one else; but for all 


that, you can tell whether you love me. If you 
do, you never could love another, and it is no 
harm. Ido not need any jealousy, or competi- 
tion, to make me feel your grace and beauty 
Darling, do you love me better than your 
father 2?” 

Oh, I thought at that moment my heart would 
break with its wild rapture. This, then, was love. 
I could not speak. I turned my face toward 
him. My long lashes veiled the joy beaming in 
my downeast eyes, but the tell-tale cheeks, over 
which they drooped, were crimson with blushes. 

‘*You do love me,” he cried eagerly, and clasp- 
ing his arms about me, drew me close to his 
beating heart. 

“Say the words, Isa, I want to hear them— 
say ‘Reginald, I love you;’ nay, better than that, 
say ‘Reginald, I will be your wife.” 

I looked up timidly from the shelter of his 
arms, scarcely daring to trust my voice to utter 
the words for which he waited. 

‘¢ Reginald,” I said, firmly, ‘‘ dearest Reginald, 
I love you, and I will be your wife.’”’ 

‘¢ Heaven bless my darling,” was the fervently 
uttered reply; and then drawing me still more 
fondly to his breast, we-sat there for a long hour, 
in an eloquent silence, our hearts thrilling with 
this new bliss, whose nectar we had just begun 
to quaff. 

“‘T have always loved you since.that first 
night,” he murmured at length, leaning over me. 
“Isa, you don’t know how beautiful you looked 
then. It was something so new, so fresh, so like 
one of those Arabian tales I used to delight in, to 
come to this great eyrie-looking house, and find 
in its very midst a sleeping beauty. And then, 
when you sprang to your feet, you were so full of 
sparkling contrasts, with your olive complexion, 
your flashing black eyes, and your glitter- 
ing black hair; your crimson cheeks, and the 
dress scarcely warmer or deeper in its hue. You 
were so unlike every thing I had ever seen before. 
I almost thought I had gone to sleep in England, 
and woke up in the times of good Haroun al Ras- 
chid, in some palace of the Barmecides. Ever 


since then I have loved you, and now my beautiful 
vision is my very own. This will not last, Isa. I 
am too wildly happy. There will come some great 
trouble!” 

I laughed at his fears then, and for months after- 





ward, while the short days of winter lengthened 
‘into the spring, and the trees in the park grew 
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full of buds and blossoms in the early summer. 
One day in July I was quite alone. Reginald 
had some important business to transact, and I 
could not see him till the evening, and my father 
had gone out. There came up a fearful storm. 
All at once the sky grew black as night. The 
wind moaned and growled through the trees 
in the park; and ever and anon some fierce flash 
of lightning would show me their scathed and 
writhing trunks. Then the solemn thunder-tones 
would reverberate, like the crash of invisible ar- 
tillery. I stood in the window of my ‘ Queen’s- 
chamber,” as I had been accustomed to call 
my room from early childhood, watching the 
storm. Perhaps I had never been more wildly 
happy. Every shriek of the wind fell on my ear 
like a shout of exultation, in which I longed to 
join. My eyes kindled with a gleam of delight, 
and I fairly clasped my hands together in ecstacy. 
Suddenly the door of my room was pushed open, 
and my father staggered across the threshold. I 
sprang from the window, and supported him in 
my arms. 

‘‘It has come,” he gasped, faintly. ‘The 
doom—the sudden death. It has followed me for 
years—eyer since I so deeply wronged my beau- 
tiful Inez. It has come. Always its shadow has 
been beside me—in the street—in the fields, and 
here in this house, where she should have been 
mistress. Hold me tenderly, Isa. Your love is 
my comfort to the last. Look in the casket I 
gave you, should any strive to take away your 
heritage. I shall be at peace now. God has for- 
given me, and even Inez will not turn away when 
I stand by her side in heaven !” 

He was silent for a moment—there was a fear- 
ful lull in the storm—a deathly stillness which 
you could almost see. Nota bough shivered even 
on the aspen trees—it was hushed—caim. 

‘¢ They are waiting,” he whispered, with a look 
which was too peaceful for terror. 

Who are waiting, father ?” 

‘«¢ The spirits—those unseen ones that ride upon 
‘the storm. When they move again, J must go 
with them. Hush, it is time!” 

His hand clasped mine in a convulsive pres- 
sure. A sudden blast swept, like a tempest, the 
boughs of all the trees, till they gave forth a pro- 
longed wail. There was a sudden flash of light- 
ning—a deafening thunder-crash, and ’mid the 
glare my eyes sought my father’s face. He was 
dead ! 

I do not know how long the storm continued. 
i heeded it no longer. The servants seldom came 
to me unless they were summoned, and now ter- 
rified by the unusual violence of the storm, they 





were huddled together in a distant apartment. I 
had no thought of striving to awake him. I 
wished no witnesses. I knew he was dead. In 
that hour it was my only thought—the one black 
cloud, shutting out all else of life. I held him 
there for hours. Beside that one thought all 
was emptiness. I sat there until the voices of 
the storm were hushed, and the broad, full beams 
of the July moon poured in at the window, 
flooded the great room, and bathed the dead 
man's brow. Then I looked up, and Reginald 
entered. 

‘* What is this, Isa?” he said, as he advanced 
to my side. 

My answer was but the utterance of one 
thought—“ He is dead !” 

Reginald Percy bent over me, and laid his hand 
upon my father’s forehead. ‘* Good heavens, Isa, 
what is this? He has been dead for hours. He 
is cold and stark. We must have a physician in- 
stantly. We must know how he died. And you 
have been alone here all this time? There, I will 
bring a pillow. Just rest his head down here, and 
get up yourself.” 

‘Thank you,” I said quietly, but resolutely— 
**T am not at all tired. I will hold him until the 
physician shall have come.” 

‘* But, Isa!” 

‘Reginald, I shall hold my father.” 

He saw that I was resolved, and left the room. 
Without alarming the servants, he went out, and 
returned in a few moments with a light and a 
physician. Then I was forced to submit. to have 
him taken from me and laid upon a couch. Dr. 
Hamilton had, it seemed, known both my father 
and my grandfather. Ile called my father’s dis- 
ease by some learned medical name, which to this 
day I cannot remember. He said he must have 
been secretly struggling with it for years, and 
that it was only strange it had not brought death 
or madness long before—that the very intensity 
of his struggles against it was why death came 
so suddenly at last. 

‘‘Its cause must have been some severe grief 
or mental trouble,” he concluded, ‘it could have 
originated in no other way.” 

I listened to his words with a faint shudder, 
and then turning, as he left the room, I buried 
my face in Reginald’s bosom. 

‘¢ You are all now,” 1 whispered, tremblingly. 

‘¢T know it, Isa,” was his low reply—‘‘I feel 
it, and I am worthy as love canmake me. But 
you are wet, poor child—how is this ?” 

‘¢ My father came in wet in a half hour after 
the storm commenced, and since then I have 
been holding him in my arms.” 
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‘* You will die, too! Isa, you must not throw 


‘your life away, my beautiful darling. I shall call 


Barbara. 
little.” 

He left the room, and in a moment my old 
nurse entered, and commenced removing my wet 
garments. I was half stupefied with my great 
grief, and heard her expressions of sympathy 
and wonder without comprehending them. There 
was but one light in my darkness, and that was 
the gleam which entered my soul, with those 
three words, “for my sake.” Yes, for his sake 
I must bear it bravely; for his sake I must 
live! 

Oh, those were weary, bitter days, when my fa- 
ther lay in state for his burial, and after that, when 
his coftin had been borne out of the house, when the 
mourners had followed it, and I was left alone, 
I saw many people in those days, friends of my 
father’s, who came and went. They looked pity- 
ingly at my sorrowful face, and some of them 
spoke to me, but I scarcely roused myself, from 
my abstraction enough to listen, and after a 
while it all ceased, and they left me to myself. 
Reginald had been with me through all, making 
himself more and more dear and necessary to me 
by his silent sympathy, and the fond care which 
strove to lighten my burdens, without thought 
for his own. 

When it was all quiet again, he still spent part 
of every day at Hutchinson-house. I loved him 
more intensely than ever, and now that I had no 
other earthly hope to cling to; and he had never 
been half so constant and devoted in his atten- 
tions to the beautiful, gay-hearted girl, as to the 
sad, pale figure, in her deep mourning robes, 
whom sorrow had transformed into a woman. 
One evening I sat beside him in my usual posi- 
tion, my head resting upon his breast, and my 
eyes turned toward the window, whose curtains I 
had put very far back, looking out and up to the 
distant sky. As I sat there half-reclining, a 
sudden thought came to me. I turned my eyes 
inquiringly on his face. 

‘««Reginald,” I said, ‘‘ why was not your father 
here when ™ 

‘‘At the funeral? Is that what you mean, and 
have not strength to say, my Isa?” 

‘¢Yes, at the funeral,” I continued, with an 
effort. ‘«Why was he not here? He married Mar- 
garet Hutchinson, did he not?” 

«‘Yes, dear, or I should not be your cousin. 
He was across the channel when your father 
died, and only returned three days ago.” 

Passing my arm around his neck, I drew his 
head down closer to me, and whispered, timidly, 


For my sake, care for yourself a 








‘‘Does he know, Reginald? Does he know 
how well you love me, how often you are 
here ?” 

‘*No, dearest; when I first loved you we both 
seemed so young, I did not like to speak, and for 
some time he has been away. But it is right that 
he should know. I will tell him the first thing 
to-morrow. Why, what is it darling? Do you not 
wish it? Why do you tremble so?” 

‘‘Oh yes, Reginald, I wish it. I feel that it is 
right, but there is a great weight on my heart. 
if you are taken from me I shall die. You are 
all I have left now. Oh, do not leaye me. I 
am so young, and the grave is very cold and 
dark, and I cannot live without you.” 

‘* Hush, hush, my poor little frightened bird of 
Paradise,” and he drew me so close to him that 
I could feel his heart beat against my side— 
‘‘hush, do not talk of death. You are too young, 
too beautiful. Do you think I could give my dar- 
ling up, leave her to her grief alone? Shall J call 
Isa cruel?” 

And so he soothed me, telling me over and over 
again that he could never love another—that I, 
and I only, should be his own forever, and 1 be- 
lieved him, and was so supremely happy. I for- 
got the grave and the tombstone, and thought 
only how bridal roses should make sunshine in 
my hair. When he left me, I clung passionately 
to his neck, until he unwound my arm, saying 
gayly— 

‘‘T must not keep you up now any longer. I 
want you to wear your sweetest smile to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock, when I come to tell you 
that you have gained another father. Good-night, 
Isa.” 

He went down the steps, hurriedly, and then 
he came back again to take me once more’in his 
arms. 

‘‘Isa,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘as God hears me, 
come whatever fate, you are my life’s one love. 
I never did love another—I never shall. My 
heart’s bride, my soul’s evangel—IJsa!’” The 
last word was spoken with an accent, hurried, 
passionate,.and yet caressing—spoken, as if to 
his mind it was the embodiment of ali, and then 
he sprang upon his horse, and waved his hand. 
I stood there in the door, and watched him ride 
away, in the full moonlight. I could see him so 
plainly; his graceful, athletic figure, his proud 
head, and its forest of golden curls. I watched 
until his white horse had passed from my sight, 
and then I came into the house, and sat down. 
The weight came back to my heart heavier than 
ever. I clasped my hands across my eyes, and 
wept. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The next morning I wandered thoughtfully 
through the house, dreaming of the past. It was 
just a year ago, that very day, that I had first 
seen Reginald. Just a year ago, my father had 
gayly entered, introducing him to his petted 
child. Now, the sunshine fell through the stained 
glass windows of the chapel, upon a marble cross, 
on which was sculptured ‘Grenville Hutchin- 
son—etat thirty-seven.” Reginald, the proud, 
handsome boy, the stranger, was all I had left; 
dearer than all the memories of the past, all the 
promises of the future. He was twenty now. In 
ten short months would come his twenty-first 
birthday, and then he had said I should be his 
bride. Oh, would the shadow fall where the sun- 
shine ought to lie? Saying over his name, could 
I not still the wretched pain at my heart? 

It was ten o’clock. I knew I should see none 
but him, and for that one day I had put off my 
deep mourning robes, and attired myself in the 
same garments I had worn when I first met him. 
The golden pins were in my hair, the blood-red 
carnations drooped to my shoulder, but my 
cheeks no longer rivalled the crimson of my vel- 
yet robe. The bells of the old oaken clock, stand- 
ing in the broad landing of the corner stairway, 
chimed the hour, and I sprang to the door. The 
moments passed on—it was eleven—twelve! He 
came not, and all the while the weight on my 
heart grew heavier, the shadow darker betwixt 
me and the sunshine. 

It was night. The drawing-room was bril- 
liantly lighted. A faint hope began to steal back 
to my heart. Perhaps his father had employed 
him all day, and he would come to me then! I 
threw myself down on the lounge, and strove to 
await him calmly. The room was the same as 
when I had awaited my father there, one year be- 
fore. The same velvet cushions supported me, 
light floated over me from the same lamps, and 
the same fancy picture of a beautiful Italian 
singing girl, looked down on me from the other 
side of the room, with its soft, bright eyes. But 
there were changes in myself. The waist, round 
which was clasped the same girdle, had grown 
thinner, the whole figure slighter, and the cheeks, 
over which my long lashes drooped, were pale 
and colorless as marble. But the greatest change 
of all was in the inner life, where the dreamy, 
wandering heart of girlhood, had become full- 
nurtured, proud, anguished, loving, womanly. 

I heard the outer door open, as I lay there. 
With an effort I lay still and listened. There 
was a footstep in the hall approaching the draw- 
ing room, but it was as of one old, and somewhat 





feeble—not the light, springing tread of Reginald 
Percy. I held my breath—there was a tap upon 
the door, and old Barbara entered. 

‘Tt is for you, Miss Isabella,” she said, putting 
a letter in my hand. ‘*The boy said no answer 
was expected.” 

She left the room. I held the letter up to the 
light and looked at it. I knew those bold, free 
characters must have been traced by Reginald. 
I had never before chanced to see his writing. 
We had been so constantly together, there was 
no need of letters. I looked at the direction for 
a moment, and then pressed it to my lips. Then 
I glanced at the seal—it was a couchant leopard. 
I had seen it on a ring of Reginald’s, and he told 
me it was the coat of arms of the Percy family. 
For some time I held it, fearing to break the seal, 
but at last I roused myself, and opened it. A 
closely written sheet of paper lay before me, and 
I read these words— 

‘‘Isa, my own darling, my beloved; for this 
once I must call you mine. We must not meet 
again. You are lost to mé forever. 1 know I 
am telling this abruptly, but I cannot help it. 
My fancy pictures you before me, falling helpless 
to the floor as you read, or weeping wildly, pas- 
sionately, with none to comfort you. One mo- 
ment, I am resolved to come to you myself to 
help you bear it; then my better judgment tells 
me it will be worse for us both. Oh, God only 
knows how I have loved you; but I must not 
speak of it to-day. My sufferings are nothing if 
I could but hope your heart would not be broken. 
I have told you that my mother died when I was 
sixteen. On her death-bed she exacted from me 
a solemn promise never to marry a woman whose 
mother had not been pure, whose mother’s name 
had not been unstained. Was this a warning? 
There are those who say prophecy is a gift ac- 
corded to the dying. Can I go on? I must, 
though it is at the risk of darkening forever the 
picture, you have so loved to contemplate, of your 
sweet young mother. 

“This morning I sought my father in his 
library, and told him I wished to bring him home 
a daughter. He asked her name and lineage, 
and when I told him, he betrayed the strongest 
agitation. ‘My poor boy,’ he said at length, 
‘my poor Reginald—you remember the vow you 
made to your dying mother? Isa Hutchinson is 
the child of an Italian singer who was never mar- 
ried. I cannot receive her as my daughter, you 
cannot forget your oath.’ 

‘For a long time, Isa, I thought I could not 
live, but I knew such a thought was sinful, and I 
struggled against it resolutely, and at last I came 
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to look upon it all more calmly. Isa, the picture 
of the Italian singing-girl, in the drawing-room 
at Hutchinson-house, which you have always 
been told was a fancy sketch, is the portrait of 
your mother. 

‘* There is one thing more I ought to tell you. 
Your father left no will, and my father claims 
Hutchinson-house as my legal inheritance. Be- 
fore our conversation this morning, he had insti- 
tuted a suit for its recovery, as Dr. Hamilton, 
your appointed guardian, refused to give it up. 
I did not know of this, and I tell you now, only 
because hearing of it through Dr: Hamilton might 
distress you, and I wished to say, what you must 
know, even if I did not say it—J do not think I 
have any rightful claim. It was your father’s, it 
shall be his child’s, but I cannot help this suit. 
I shall attain my majority as soon as it can pos- 
sibly be concluded, and on my twenty-first birth- 
day you shall receive a deed of the house and 
grounds, 

‘“* Must I give you up? And is it my terrible 
duty to give you this fearful reason? Oh, Isa, it 
does seem unjust— You are not to blame—yon are 
pure and good—you are my heart’s bride still. I 
must keep the oath I have vowed to my mo- 
ther, but I wil love you; I can never love an- 
other. In my dreams I will hold you to my 
heart, and my breast will be bathed with the 
black waves of your hair. My love, my Isa—you 
will not, you must not hate me. Seas shall not 
separate your heart from mine, nor mountains 
hide you from my vision. In my soul, I shall 
look upon you over and over again, and my hope 
will point ever to that future, perhaps far away, 
perhaps very near at hand, when Isa will come to 
my side yet once more and be my bride in 
Heaven. Still Isa, through doubt and trial, 
through all life’s changes, I am your 

REGINALD Percy.” 

I read it from beginning to end without a tear, 
a groan, or a single pause, though I felt by the 
dull, heavy throbs of pain, that my heart was 
breaking. I folded it up—it needed no second 
reading. Every word was engraven upon my soul. 
I took a lamp and went calmly up-stairs. I had 
never thought of doubting its truth—I could not 
when I remembered the remorse that had worn 
my father to the grave for the wrong he.had done 
his lost Inez. But if wronged, then she had sin- 
ned ignorantly. I could love my mother still. I 
opened my escritoir, and my eyes fell upon the 
casket. I pressed the spring, and then turning 
the little golden key, the lid flew open. Perhaps 
I had a vain hope that I should find there some 
proof of my mother’s innocence, but there was 





none. Every compartment was full of jewels., 
There were diamonds worth a prince’s ransom— 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and among them all 
was one simple cross of pearls, attached to a little 
golden chain. On the clasp were the simple 
words—‘‘ Grenville to Inez.” I pressed it pas- 
sionately to my lips and hung it abeut my neck. 
There was nothing but these jewels and a single 
tress of shining hair. My father had evidently 
anticipated that my fortune would be taken from 
me, and had left these for a resource. I shut the 
casket, and drawing toward me my pen and 
paper, wrote— 

‘‘ Reginald, come to me to-morrow morning. 
You must if you have,ever loved me. It is all 
right, I release you, but I must see you. As you 
hope for mercy in your last need, show me mercy 
now. Come to me! 

IsaABEL Hutcnrinson.” 

I went quietly down-stairs and into the ser- 
vants’ hall. They started, as if they had seen a 
ghost, when I came among them with my white 
face and gleaming eyes. 

‘‘James,” I said to the footman, “do you 
know Sir Sydenham Percy’s London residence ?” 

‘‘ Yes, my lady.” 

‘¢ Well, you are to take this note there imme- 
diately, and give it into Reginald Percy’s own 
hand.” 

“« Very well.” 

It was my habit to be obeyed instantly. I went 
back into the dining-room and lay down once 
more opposite my mother’s picture. I do not 
think I thought of myself. All the sunshine was 
blotted out from my life—all the roses crushed, 
and I forgot that I had any longer an individual 
existence. But I thought intently of Aer, my 
beautiful mother. She had never before seemed 
so near me as now that I lay looking upon her 
pictured features. I wondered no voice had 
ever before spoken to tell me that those bright 
eyes had grown dim with watchings above my 
cradled rest—those sweet lips pressed kisses on 
my infant brow. I thought of her in her free, 
innocent childhood, pouring forth her soul in 
gushes of passionate song, sleeping perhaps 
under the stars, and waking to sing choruses 
with the nightingales. Then I thought of her, 
young, beautiful, loving, trusting all things— 
betrayed, deserted, and through it all, thank 
God, I had not one thought of reproach for her 
memory. I loved her always. I lay there, look- 
ing into her soft eyes, with the wretchedness 
lying heavy at my heart gasping for utterance, 
though I would not permit it to breathe a single 
wail. At last a cry burst from my lips—*‘ Oh, 
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mother, mother! if but I had your living breast 
whereon to weep!” 

I had not heard the door open; but two strong 
arms clasped me, and a voice, whose tones could 
almost’ have called me back from death, mur- 
mured tenderly, 

‘« Weep here, my beloved!” 

} I looked up with a kind of blank, desolate 
wonder. He answered the look. 

‘*Yes, Isa,” he said, ‘‘I received your note, 
and Iam here. My fancy pictured you so hope- 
lessly wretched I could not wait till the morning. 
I am come to sit beside you for the last time!” 

I raised my head and gazed at him earnestly. 
The change wrought by that single day had been 
fearful. He seemed to have grown ten years 
older. But I could not trust my voice to speak 
to him. I laid my head back on his shoulder and 
rested there silently, clasping my hand acress my 
brow to still the heavy, stifling pain. 

‘¢Oh, Isa, Isa,”” he would murmur from time 
to time, as he held me, ‘‘ Must it be? Howcan I 
give you up?” 

‘¢T wanted to see you once more,” I said, after 
an hour had passed and my heart felt stronger— 
‘¢it was as much for your sake, Reginald, as for 
my own. I wished to tell you over and over 
again that you were doing right, that I did not 
blame you, and that I would love you forever. I 
cannot change—I shall be yours only, in life and 
in death !” 

His answer was to strair. me yet more closely to 
his heart. 

‘¢You will promise me, Isa,” he inquired at 
length, ‘‘ you will promise me always to live in 
this your early home? As I wrote, the deed shall 
be yours before it could legally be taken from 
you. I must think of you, morning, noon and 
night, every hour of my life, and oh! let it be 
here. Let me fancy you wandering through these 
rooms where we have been so blest together. It 
is the only thing you can do now to make me 
happier. Will you promise ?” 

**Yes, Reginald; as long as you wish it, I will 
stay here.” 

“«God bless you, darling. You don’t know how 
much good that promise will do me. Now, if any 
heavy trouble should come upon me years hence, 
a grief so heavy that its very bitterness will give 
me a right to turn to you for sympathy, I will 
sek you here, and I know that I shall find you. 
Not that I mean, dear,” he added after a moment, 
‘‘to prevent you from going hence to brighten 
some other fireside, if ever you could love again. 
Iam not so wickedly selfish; and yet, God for- 
give me, it would be hard even to hear that you 





were happy if I knew it was in some other one’s 
love-clasp.” ' 

‘“‘That can never be, Reginald,” I answered, 
firmly. ‘Look back, and you must feel it even 
as I do. [Thad never even known any man ex- 
cept my father when I met you first. Here, in 
Babel-like London, I had been brought up in se- 
clusion more guarded than any convent. You 
came—it was morning-sunshine breaking into a 
dungeon. I have loved you, and hereafter and 
forever my heart can listen to no voice but the one 
which first woke it to its true life. Reginald, my 
beloved, I can part with you now. Go, and take 
with you the assurance that I am yours only. 
When I swore to love you until death, it was no 
idle vow. Have no fears that I shall break it!” 

But he did not go. He held me there with an 
almost frenzied clasp, and looked down mourn- 
fully into my eyes, as Eve might have looked 
back on Paradise when the angel with the flam- 
ing sword had closed its gates behind her. At 
length I felt his tears fall upon my brow. They 
were hot, burning, and then he whispered, as if 
to himself— 

“*T thought you would weep—how strong you 
are, or else how cold. I expected a rain of 
tears.” 

‘“‘No, Reginald, the grief is here’”—involun- 
tarily I clasped my hand firmly upon my heart— 
**T cannot weep—if I only could it might be bet- 
ter; but, Reginald, have mercy. Go now, while 
I have strength to bid you. It may be God will 
send his angels to comfort me. Will you go?” 

** Yes, I will go, since Isa wishes to send me 
from her!” 

‘*Nay, Reginald, that is cruel. You will go 
because it is right.” 

«Well, I am too wretched to dispute you. I 
have brought you two presents, Isa. You will keep 
them for my sake.” He clasped around my neck 
a tiny chain, to which was attached a miniature 
of himself. It hung there just below the pearl 
cross which had been my mother’s. I raised it 
toward the light—it was perfect—the same wealth 
of golden curls; the same clear, blue eyes, and 
the same mouth with its expression of almost sor- 
rowful sweetness. I pressed it passionately to my 
lips. ‘The other,” he hesitated—‘‘ The other, 
Isa, is this simple ring. You tell me you can 
never love another. Will you promise to wear 
this ring until death? It shall be the seal of our 
betrothal; the token by which I will claim you 
when we meet in Heaven. Will you wear it?” 

‘«« Forever,” I answered solemnly. 

He raised his eyes to Heaven as if imploring a 
benediction, then bending over me he placed the 
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ring on the fourth finger of my left hand. 
wedding-finger ?” I said, in an accent of inquiry. 

“Yes, Isa, bride of my spirit, with this ring I 
thee wedi” Then drawing me close to his heart, 
for the first time that night, he covered cheek, 
lip and brow with his passionate kisses. He 
drew the pins from my hair, and let it float over 
my shoulders in heavy, rippling waves. Then he 
took a clasp-knife from his pocket, and severing one 
long tress he wound it round his finger, and fas- 
tening it with one of the gold pins he had so often 
seen me wear, placed it in his bosom. ‘See 
there, Isa, the moon has gone down long ago, and 
those are the rosy morning clouds in the east; I 
have kept you here all night, but it is the last 
time. Come out to the door; no, you shall not, 
you are not able, I will say good-bye here, I 
must.” 

Again and again he strained me wildly to his 
heart and half-smothered me with his kisses, 
then putting me down, he rushed from the room, 
sprang upon his horse, and soon I could hear the 
steps as of a noble steed urged to its quickest 
speed. At last I wept—it seemed as if every 
footstep was pressing upon my heart. 

I need not dwell on those long months of agony 
which followed that fearful night. I would see 
no ene save Barbara, except that sometimes kind 
Dr. Hamilton would force his way to my room, 
and vainly try to persuade me to go to his more 
cheerful home. I staid constantly in the draw- 
ing-room, it was the spot where I had seen him 
last, and beside, there hung my mother’s picture 
with its kind eyes. Three days before Reginald’s 
twenty-first birth-day I heard of his father’s 
death ; he had fallen from his horse, in leaping a 
dangerous ravine, and died from some internal 
injury. At the appointed time I received, through 
my guardian, the promised deed of Hutchinson- 
house. It was signed Reginald Percy. Oh, 
how the very sight of these bold, free characters 
made my untamed heart beat and throb. 

At eighteen I was beautiful as ever, but it was 
the beauty of mature womanhood. Those two 
years of suffering had obliterated every trace of 
girlishness. I went somewhat into society, cha- 
peroned by the gentle wife of my kind guardian. 
He seemed so devoted to my interests, so sin- 
cerely anxious for my happiness, that I was 
willing to give him the satisfaction of fancying 
that he promoted it. He had never known of 
my engagement to Reginald Percy, and knowing 
that he was my cousin, he often mentioned him. 
One cold winter morning, just after my nineteenth 
birthday, he and Mrs. Hamilton were my guests 
at breakfast. The Doctor looked over the morn- 
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ing paper and handed it carelessly tome. My 
eye chanced to glance down the column headed 
‘¢ Fashionable Intelligence,” and this paragraph 
met my eye: ‘There is, we believe, a better 
foundation than rumors generally can boast, for 
the report we mentioned yesterday of the engage- 
ment of Sir Reginald Perey of Percy Hall, to the 
belle of the past year, the beautiful Miss 
Ilisley.” 

By long practice I had acquired great self-con- 
trol, but it required a strong effort to speak in 
my usual tone. I put down the paper, and re- 
marked very calmly—‘ So Grisi sings to-night ?” 

**Yes, and you will go at last, I hope,” and 
Mrs. Hamilton glanced inquiringly up from her 
toast and coffee. 

‘*Yes, Isa,” added the Doctor, “you surely 
ought, for your cousin Reginald will be there of 
course with his new fiancée. We have the use of 
a certain nobleman’s private box just now, and as 
it happens to command a good view of General 
Illsley’s, you can see and not be seen if that’s 
any inducement for you.” 

‘Thank you,” I said, with a forcedismile, ‘I 
believe that even I, hermit as you call me, have 
a spice of such a womanly weakness as curiosity, 
so I will prove it by accepting your invitation.” 

That afternoon, when Barbara had fastened 
my dress, I sent her down-stairs. I wished to 
look well for the sake of my kind guardian, and 
I resolved to wear some of my mother’s jewels. I 
had unlocked the ebony casket and was looking 
over the ornaments, when my eye chanced to fall 
on the paper containing the notice of Reginald’s 
engagement—my hands trembled and the casket 
fell to the floor. The jewels rolled out upon the 
carpet, and as I raised the casket, I perceived 
that the jar had loosened a secret spring, which 
I should have noticed long before had I examined 
it as carefully as my father evidently expected. 
It revealed a false bottom, beneath which were 
some folded papers. The first I opened was 
a certificate of marriage between Grenville 
Hutchinson and Inez Gaspare. I sank upon my 
knees, and my cheeks were bathed in the first 
happy tears I had shed since the fearful day on 
which my father died. ‘*Thank God, thank 
God!” was the burden of my cry—‘“ Thank God 
that she was innocent, my sweet, beautiful 
mother !” 

An hour had passed before I could command 
myself sufficiently to examine the remaining pa- 
pers. The first I read was a long letter from my 
mother. The hand was peculiarly light and 
graceful, she had evidently been educated with 
great care. It seemed that my father had doubted 
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her truth, and relentlessly cast her from him. 
She had full proofs of the falsity of his suspicions, 
but she was too proud, in her injured innocence, 
to adduce them. She wrote the letter from time 
to time, during a lingering illness, to be sent to 
him after her death, with her child two years old. 
It was very sweet and touching. She spoke as 
gently as possible of the story of her wrongs, and 
then she said—‘“‘T have told you all this, my hus- 
band, that when I am dead you may stand over 
my grave with a loving heart; that you may say 
to yourself—‘She was my own true wife,’ and 
that looking in the deep eyes of our baby you 
may take her trustingly to your heart, and love 
her for the sake of your poor Inez.” There was 
no word of reproach init. She quite acquitted 
him of blame, and loved him to the last. Perhaps 
this was the very reason he blamed himself with 
such unsparing rigor. 

The remaining paper was a letter to me from 
that beloved father. It was evidently written but 
a few days before he confided the casket to my 
charge. The characters were so hurried as to be 
almost illegible, and it was blotted here and there 
with tears. He told me that my mother was the 
daughter of a noble family ; that he had seen her 
in her fresh beauty and her girlish innocence, and 
learned to love her as few ever love. His pas- 
sion was returned with all the warmth of her 
Southern temperament. They were married se- 
cretly, but lawfully, and not a single cloud ob- 
scured the first two years of their wedded life. 
When I was a year old, however, he was led by 
the ingenious contrivances of an arch-fiend to 
doubt her truth. He left her, without even 
seeking an explanation, which he saw no possi- 
bility of her being able to give. He loved her 
too fondly even then to take her child from her. 
He pictured in a few vivid sentences the agony 
of that last time he looked upon her living face. 
He came home and stole into her room for a fare- 
well look. She lay there sleeping, with her 
child’s head upon her breast. For one moment 
he was tempted to beliete her innocent, but the 
proofs of her guilt seemed too positive. He bent 
over her and pressed his lips madly, passionately 
upon her brow. She turned over with a sweet 
smile, and whispered his name, without waking. 
‘‘ Hypocrite, even in sleep,” he muttered, and 
sitting down at her table, wrote her a note full 
of the most scathing and terrible reproaches, 
and ended it with an impassioned farewell for- 
ever. For a year he believed he had done right, 
but he saw not a single hour of rest. Her sweet, 
silvery voice would startle him even from his 
dreams. At last he resolved to look once more 








upon her face. His soul cried out, hungry for 
her presence, and would not be satisfied. The next 
day he resolved to set out. That evening there 
reached him a trusty messenger, who gave him 
her marriage certificate, her letter, and their 
child. Too late! too late! Henceforth there was 
for him no hope of earthly pardon. The true 
heart had loved too vainly, too faithfully, and so 
it broke. There was to him no heritage but a 
memory anda grave. This then, was the wrong 
which had clouded his life with remorse, of which 
he had spoken to me so shudderingly. Thank 
Heaven it was no worse. He had secreted these 
papers in the casket, because, except the certifi- 
cate of marriage, he was unwilling they should 
meet any eye but my own. It had never occur- 
red to him that after all I might fail to find 
them. His letter concluded with an earnest 
prayer that I would judge him as gently as I 
might, that thinking on his sufferings I would 
pity and forgive. Then there was a postscript, 
telling me that the picture of the Italian singing- 
girl was the portrait of my own sweet mother, as 
he first saw her, at a fancy ball. 

“Too late!” was my first thought, as I laid 
down the letters. ‘‘Had Reginald Perey but 
known this three years ago, I might have been 
his wife. Too late, too late!” Then I asked 
myself—‘‘ Ought I to let him know it now?” I 
resolved to let that evening’s testimony in regard 
to his position be my guide, and smoothing down 
the folds of my velvet robe, I fastened a bandeau 
of pearls in my jetty braids, and went down- 
stairs. 

Already Dr. Hamilton was waiting in the draw- 
ing-room. He smiled when I entered and ex- 
claimed, with a cordial shake of the hand— 

‘‘Well, now, this is something like it, little 
woman. You look five years younger than you 
did this morning, and there’s such a light in your 
eyes as I haven’t seen there this many a day.” 

I do not know what the opera was that night, 
I took no note of the performers. I sat in a re- 
tired corner of the box secure from observation, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton being fortunately suf- 
ficiently occupied with the spectacle to let me 
have my own way. I could see every expression 
of face, every movement in General Lllsley’s box 
distinctly. I recognized Marion at once. She 
was tall now and very elegant, but her expression 
was the same. Her features were absolutely per- 
feet. Her golden hair fell in long, spiral ringlets 
about her dazzlingly white neck and shoulders. 
Her dress was of deep azure satin, with frills of 
point-lace, and was singularly becoming to her 
peculiar style. An opera-cloak of violet-colored 
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velvet, lined with ermine, fell carelessly back, 
revealing the graceful waist, the elegant bust, 
and the rounded arms, with their pearl bracelets. 
She was more beautiful even than I had ever 
imagined. Beside her was Reginald, so like, and 
yet so different. There was the same tint of pure 
gold on his curling hair, the same cloudless azure 
to his deep eye, and a corresponding grace of 
figure; and here the resemblance ceased. Both 
faces were expressive in their way. Marion’s 
betokened a fearless self-complacency, a full 
sovereignty of pride, and an admirable power of 
self-command and concealment. With her face, 
a person in an humbler sphere would have been 
pronounced passionate, self-willed and deceitful. 
But such words were not admissible in the 
charmed circle were moved the accomplished Miss 
Illsley, and certainly none but a true physiogno- 
mist could have detected these elements in a 
character veiled by so sweet a smile. Reginald’s 
expression was just what 1 remembered it, bold, 
fearless, true. He looked like one far above even 
the imputation of dishonor. He had grown more 
manly in the three years since our last meeting. 
There was a look of forced composure about the 
mouth, as of one who had suffered deeply. The 
forehead had two heavy lines across it, and his 
whole air seemed that of one who had grown 
weary of the world. Marion Illsley evidently 
loved him. True, her calm cheek wore no deeper 
crimson when he addressed her, but her smile 
brightened, and once I saw her bosom throb tu- 
multuously as he bent over and spoke to her in a 
whisper. 

If I had hated Marian Illsley less, I should 
have been less afraid of treating her unjustly. 
As it was, I formed my resolution, with a stern 
sense of justice, at once stoical and conscientious. 
She loved him, I thought, and heaven forbid that 
I, her enemy, should dash the cup of happiness 
from her lips. He would be mine in heaven. 
She should have him on the earth. He should 
never see the marriage certificate which had made 
my mother’s memory a sacred thing! I resolved, 
and my soul was at peace. He did not dove her. 
I, whom he had loved, could see that very clearly. 
He did not look into her eyes, as in other days he 
had looked into mine—not once did his face kin- 
dle with the beaming smile, my lightest word had 
had power to summon. Yet, it was evident, he 
thought her very fair to look upon—he would 
take pride in her loveliness. I renounced him 
forever in-this world; and there came to my soul 
a sweet calmness, a looking unto heaven, which 
was worth the sacrifice. After that evening I 
saw them no more, but in six months I heard of 





their marriage. I received the news very cally, 
and that night, with a lighter struggle than I 
had fancied it would cost, I bent my knee in 
prayer, for Reginald Percy and—his wife! 

On my twenty-fifth birth-day I sat alone in the 
drawing-room at Hutchinson-house. I wore the 
dress of simple black silk, which was now my 
habitual costume, and smiled, as I looked in the 
glass, at the very quiet exterior ‘‘the old maid” 
had learned to wear. My face was that of one 
who lived within herself; whose hopes and wishes 
were not of this world. For a time I watched the 
light and shade steal through the latticed win- 
dow and fall upon my mother’s picture. How 
much younger, how much fairer she looked, than 
the child who gazed upon her. The bright lips 
seemed parted, as if just about to speak, and you 
could seem to see the youth-light on her brow, 
the joy-light in her eye. ‘‘Such and so beautiful 
will she smile on me in heaven,” I murmured, as 
I gazed. Then I drew from my bosom another 
face. I always wore the locket Reginald had 
hung about my neck, but it was a year since I 
had suffered myself to look upon his features. I 
opened it now. My heart was very calm. No 
rebellious longings disturbed it; no tide of pas- 
sion agitated its tranquil waters. I looked upon 
his pictured face, with its*happy, beaming smile, 
but as the semblance of one whom I should see in 
heaven. At that moment I heard a step in the 
hall. It quickened my pulses, as I had not 
thought sound of earth ever could. The door 
opened, and Reginald Percy was on his knees 
beside me. He drew me to his bosom, and kissed 
me as in other days. But I sprang from his 
arms. 

‘¢ Reginald,” I said, ‘‘ cousin Reginald, is this 
right? You forget what is due to me, and still 
more, what is due to another.” 

‘‘Isa,” he answered, with reproachful sad- 
ness, ‘‘could I do this? Have I not always re- 
spected you as fully as I have loved you? You 
toll me I might seek you here, when trouble 
came upon me, and you would share it. I have 
come to claim your promise. I have no wife!” 

‘“‘Is Marion dead?” I asked, turning pale and 
shuddering. 

‘‘Worse than that, Isa. Death would have 
been a mercy. Iam a divorced man.” 

‘Ts that right, Reginald?” 

‘¢ For one cause, yes! And I had such fearful, 
disgraceful cause, as I pray heaven may never 
come to your pure ears. Isa, I have no right to 
ask you to marry a divorced man, but oh, if you 
would but be the mother to Marion’s unhappy 
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child, my poor little orphan Bell. I am but pun- 
ished as I deserve. I should have seen that love 
such as ours absolved me from my vow; that I 
had no right to immolate your happiness and my 
own. I did not love Marion Illsley, and I should 
never have married her. Perhaps, had her hus- 
band loved her more, she never would have fallen. 
Oh, may heaven forgive me, for my sins have 
been terrible !” 

‘¢ And would you wed me now in spite of all?” 
I asked, smiling through my tears. 

“Would I? my beautiful! I would give life 
itself to call you mine. Oh, Isa, you ought to 
hate me. Can you love me?” 

My only answer was the word—‘“ Wait.” 

I went hurriedly up-stairs, and returning, placed 
in his hand my mother’s marriage certificate and 
my father’s letter. He grew pale as death while 
he read them, and laying them down, he ejacu- 
lated— 

‘Good heavens, Isa, when did these come to 
your knowledge ?” 

** It will be six years ago, in three weeks!” 

‘¢ And you never told me! Qh, Isa, can I for- 
give you? You might have saved me then! It 
was before my engagement to poor Marion.” 

‘*No, Reginald, I had seen a notice of your 
engagement in the morning paper, before I 
found them, and that is why I did not tell you.” 

‘That notice, Isa, was a base fabrication, put 
in, as I learned afterwards, by the lady’s friends. 
Marion seemed very much hurt about it, and this 
was one of the greatest reasons I married her. I 
feared her reputation might suffer, and I do be- 
lieve she loved me then, as well as such a woman 
can love. Alas, Isa, now your birth is established 
and you are legal mistress of the Hutchinson 
estate, I cannot, I dare not, ask you to shadow 
your bright path with the gloom, wherein my feet 
must walk. I must give youup. And yet God 
knows it is bitter. I had built such hopes on this 
last meeting.” 





‘And why not?” I felt the old sunshine 
stealing back to my face, as I asked the ques- 
tion. 

He looked at me wildly. 

‘«Tsa,” he said, ‘‘Isa, you would not trifle with 
me, it is not in your nature. Such as I am, will 
you trust me? Will you be my wife!” 

‘©Yes!” 

‘¢ And Bell’s mother ?” 

«Fest 

Oh, I cannot write about that hour. It was 
too pure—tco bright. I was his own at last. He 
caught me passionately to his bosom. He mur- 


mured blessings over me—he rained kisses upon 


my brow—he called me a thousand times his 
wife, his angel, his own through all. 

The next day we were married. Reginald was 
an impatient lover. Our wedding was a very 
quiet one. Good, kind Dr. Hamilton gave me 
away, and the clergyman’s blue-eyed daughters 
were my bridesmaids. Three months afterward 
I was in Paris with my husband. He was sent 
for to a miserable attic, and the crumpled note 
which summoned him was signed “Marion.” I 
accompanied him, and standing over that dying 
bed, I learned the beautiful meaning of that pe- 
tition in the Lord’s Prayer—‘‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” 

The roses of Provence are blooming now upon 
the grave of the outcast penitent. Her death- 
sleep is calm and tranquil. Two lovely, dark-eyed 
children cling to my knees and call me “ Mother,” 
and with them comes ever my older darling, poor 
Marion Illsley’s child, lifting to my face in a sweet 
confidence the untroubled azure of her cloudless 
eyes. My husband, my Reginald, is drawing 
away my paper, and pulling my pen from my 
fingers. The sun is going down, trailing after 
him the lengthening robe of his glory, and I must 
go out upon the terrace to watch the young moon 
rise. 
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A vision strode before me toward the West, 
What time the day let drop its golden shield— 

A giaut form with sun-illumined face :— 

His hue was like the last dull bar that falls 

At eve athwart the hill-tops. From his brow 

A plume of many colors ’gainst the sky 

Blazed like a torch-flame. In his tawny hand 

A mighty bow he bore—so tall, its top 

Flamed in the sun-down, while the low extreme 
Trailed the dusk dews unseen along the vale. 
His,eyes were deep, cavernous, unsubdued— 

So deep, a curse seemed crouc hing in their depth, 
And bent with fixed and melancholy stare, 

The sun a target to his arrowy sight. 

He took no note of where his footsteps fell. 

No sound of tread—no rustle in the grass 

Ran herald to his coming—all was soft 

And noiseless as the owlets wing. His lips 
Were set in uncomplaining firmness :—his right hand 
Grasped as with joy the trophies at his girdle. 
From his huge breast no word of sadness broke, 
Not even a sigh to startle the calm hour :— 

And yet not voiceless was the air, smal! sounds, 
Faint murmurs, delicate whisperings, and low song, 
The cadence of invisible choirs—perchance 

Of aboriginal elves, who fly the haunts 

Of pallid Saxons as a child a ghost— 

A choral sorrow, as if leaves and flowers, 

The sprites of wood, and stream, and waterfall 
Were pouring out a burden of despair, 

Filling the air of twilight, rose and rose, 

Thrilled to the faint stars brightening overhead, 
And fell and fell, until the deep lake heard 

The shy-nymphs answering from their caves forlorn. 


CHORUS. 
1. 

O mighty spirit, flying, ever flying! 

We are the woodlands, hearken to our wail! 
Our poplars trembling, and our maples sighing, 

Our great oaks bowing as before a gale, 
Our pines all sorrowing, and our aspens dying, 

Qur sycamores with terror growing pale, 
All mourn thy flight! Oh, turn to their embraces, 
Nor let the sunshine gloat upon their vacant places! 


Il. 
Oh, mighty spirit, speeding, ever speeding! 
We are the hills and valleys thou hast loved! 
Here rest your sires, their dead hearts freshly bleed- 
ing 
Beneath thy flight, while they lie unremoved! 
Above their shrines dull foreign herds are feeding, 


And glides the grating plowshare unreproved ! 
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Oh, turn again! Repel the foe’s advance— 
Rebuild your midnight fires, and weave your war- 
like dance ! 


III. 
Oh, mighty spirit, fading, ever fading ! 
Weare the springs and brooklets, rivers, lakes! 
We miss your maidens—miss your children wading 
Along our sands and pebbles—and where breaks 
Our lightest ripple now—it dies upbraiding 

The lonely marge—and every fountain aches ! 
Your light canoes lie warping on the shore, 
Half buried in the sand! Oh, turn to us once more ! 


CHORUS OF ALL. 

Oh, mighty spirit, flying, ever flying! 

Thou wilt not stay and smile on us again— 
Our hopes are ashes, and our hearts are dying, 

Our garlands are transmuted to a chain— 
Our necks beneath the conquerors are lying— 

The toiling yoke succeeds thy peaceful reign ! 
The clouds have ta’en thee! We have looked our 

last, 

And mournful memory now alone can bring the past ! 


The song was ended and the shade was gone, 
Lost in the fiery forests of the sun. 

But often since, as Eve her mantle drew 

O’er her chaste bosom, stepping from her cave, 
Where all the day she nods above her urn 

Of dews and perfume, sentried by her owl, 
The Muse has watched in the departing West, 
’Mid visionary landscapes, rivers, lakes, 

O’er purple prairies and through golden woods 
This flying shadow, with his blazing bow, 
And flashing arrows flaming as they flew, 
Chasing the deer, whose antlers ’mid the stars 
Flung up the lustre of the dying day— 

Or, o’er the fallen bison saw him stand, 

His red foot glowing in its gorgeous mane, 


Such was the vision and its flight. And when 

All this had passed, the shadow and the song, 

A lovelier music to the spiritual ear 

Swelled through the starry air and filled the vale—' 
Sounds which seemed born in heaven, and poured 
Frem out the constellations in the East. 

Scarce sweeter were the melodies, methinks, 
Heard by the shepherds on far Bethlehem’s plain, 
What time their fiocks, waked by the midnight dawn, 
Greeting the fancied advent of the day, 

Arose, their fleeces dripping fresh with dew, 

And cropt the wet grass in the amber light 

Of that one star, which ushered in a morn 
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That circles all the years, and brightening sheds 
Its radiance through the ages 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 
FIRST SPIRIT. 


I am the fairest spirit breathed from God— 
Not mine the praise, but His! 
And where my foot-prints sanctify the sod, 
There peaceful plenty is. 
Hail, happy land! Your ancient night is through— 
Receive us and be blest! 
From this celestial urn of holy dew 
I here baptize the West! 


SECOND SPIRIT. 


I am the child of her whose voice hacia now 
Made musical the air— 

I bring the laurel which shall bind your brow— 
I come to place it there. 

I bring the sword so tempered in the glow 
Of Courage, Truth, and Right, 

Its keen edge severs at one steady blow, 
The tyrant’s chain of might! 

Unsheathed still let it gleam athwart the land, 
The light of peace or ire— 

Its flash shall be as lightning in your band, 
Its stroke, a bolt of fire! 

[ bring the buds of future centuries 
To bloom upon your breast— 

They hold the dews of Freedom—and with these 
I here baptize the West! 








THIRD SPIRIT, 


T am that spirit born in Paradise, 
When man’s first parents erred, 

And the deep judgment thundered from the skies 
The dread commanding word. 

I walked with them through far and thorny lands, 
In desert realms unknown; 

And taught them toil, until their tender hands 
Were tawny as my own, 

I bring the axe, the sickle, and the plow, 
Whose use alone gives rest! 

And with the dews which fell from Adam’s brow 
I here baptize the West! 


FOURTH SPIRIT. 


I am that spirit who in ages gone 
No certain shelter found ; 

But here at last, I hail the peaceful dawn, 
And bless the sacred ground. 

Mine was the name the joyous angels sung 
To cheer the shepherd’s ear ; 

And with that star I into being sprung, 
And with that star am here. 

And with this palm-branch, plucked from off the stem 
Of heaven’s own tree of rest, 

And dipped in dews which fell o’er Bethlehem, 
1, too, baptize the West! 


The chorus died, and presently the sound 

Of falling forests, and the woodman’s blow, 

Of mill-wheels laboring in the stream—replied, 
With one loud voice to welcome in the band ! 
Then all was silent as befits the night. 
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We’ll bury 


him; and then, what ’s brave, what’s noble, 


Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 


And make death proud to take us. 


Come, away ; 


This case of that huge spirit now is cold. 


An! women, women! come ; 


we have no friend 


But resolution, and the briefest end. —Antony and Cleopatra. 





Tne world has produced many greater men this day, on the imaginations of one class, at 
than Mare Antony; greater in qualities, greater | least, of the thinkers of mankind, 


in occasions, greater in genius, greater in virtue, 
greater in crime. It has produced few—of those, 
at least, who have played a part in history, at 
all—more imperfect in all that constitutes a hero. 
It has produced none, probably, whose career 
and character exercise a stronger influence, to 





It is not that which he did, for his career was, 
perhaps, the most ineffectual of any in the great 
era wherein he played so strange a part. 

lt is not that which ‘he might have done, had 
occasion fayored him, for, above all men of his 


day, he had occasions with him. 
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It is not that he lacked enterprise, energy, 
courage, skill, or constancy to profit by occasion 
when it offered; for he exhibited these many 
times, and gloriously, when fortune was adverse 
to him. 

It is not, that he had no aspiration after vast 
realities, or true conception of what realities are ; 
for we see him attempting and almost accom- 
plishing, that great Eastern dominion which Alex- 
ander had created for a passing moment, and of 
which Napoleon dreamed in the youth of his in- 
spired genius. 

It is not, certainly, that he was a second rate 
man, one capable‘of being led, but not of lead- 
ing; not, certainly, that he failed when at the 
very point of accomplishing all that he desired; 
not, certainly, that empire, love, life, passed from 
him, one by one, feebly struggling to retain 
them. 

It is not, we may be sure, any one or all of 
these things that render Mare Antony—his career, 
his character, and, more than his rise, his down- 


fall—so deeply interesting to all true lovers of hu- | 


manity. 

It is that he was a real man; standing out 
boldly and broadly with the weaknesses, the 
powers, many of the vices, and many, be it said, 
of the virtues of humanity, clear about him, amid 
the crowd of statues, or phantoms, or pretences, 
which surrounded him, playing the parts of men, 
though in nothing human, in those transition days 
between the death pangs of the republic and the 
juvenescence of the empire. 

His crimes, as his virtues, his strength, as his 
weakness, were those not of a system or a ma- 
chine, but of a very man; as real, and perhaps 
as strong, in his infirmity as in his might, and no 
more a demon in his wickedness, than an angel 
in his goodness. 

He was no icy, impassive, superhuman genius, 
ever open to the teachings of pure reason, but 
deaf to the voice of nature; no Cesar, no Napo- 
leon; greatest in that their even iron tempera- 
ments were most distant from humanity; but an 
impetuous, impulsive breathing, burning man, 
his errors, his excesses, his generosities, alike 
human and uncalculated. 

He was not a weak, vain shadow; a thing of 
shreds and patches, to be the tool and toy of 
every stronger spirit; no Cicero, with all his elo- 
quence and honesty and virtue, to save his coun- 
try and have no gain but the puny, querulous, 
continuous cry, ‘I have saved her;” to sink into 
the abyss and leave no ripple on the surface. 

He was not the cold creature of a system, the 
stoic of a false philosophy, to see all his gods, 


 ali-sueccessful soldier. 


phantoms; all his beacons, false lights; all his 
trusts, even that in his own virtue, fleeting 
dreams; to die like Cato and like Brutus, pros- 
trate and void of faith in his own creations. 

He was not the hero, or the martyr, of a princi- 
ple. He was not, altogether, the reckless votary 
of self. One other man in history he much re- 
sembles; and him, not quite of the mightiest, nor, 
though vicious enough ‘‘to make the angels weep,” 
by any means of the most detestable—that man 
was Miraleau; the Mare Antony of a later revo- 
lution, which has reproduced many, who are but 
exact types of antitypes of old. 

For who cannot see in the fearless, fierce, blood- 
drinker Danton, the terrific stature and dread 
| features of the grim, plebeian Marius ?—who not, 
‘in Vergniaud and Roland, and their fellow Giron- 
' dists, the feeble virtues, false philosophy, and 
fruitless death of Rome’s Brutus, Cassius, Cato? 

who not, in Seagreen Robespierre, as Carlisle, 
his grotesque apologist, delights to style him, the 
cold pecuniary integrity, the love for form and 
order, the excess of cowardice producing the ex- 
cess of cruelty, of that Augustus, who would have 
| been all contemptible but that he was too odious 
for contempt; who was afraid in the dark; who 
hid himself when it thundered; who feared al- 
most every one, and never pardoned any whom 
he feared ?—who not, in the ineffectual purpose 
and fruitless honesty of the vain Lafayette, the 
fickle and faint virtue of the vain Cicero ?— 
who not, to conclude, in the superb and self-con- 
fiding egotism, in the indomitable will, the in- 
convertible decision, the instantaneous execution, 
the audacious strategy, and yet more audacious 
policy, of the first Napoleon, Emperor of the Re- 
public, the qualities almost identical, and scarce 
inferior in degree, of Cesar, the perpetual Dic- 
tator of the fierce Democracy ? 

Is it, that recurring eras reproduce men; or 
that like men create like eras ?—Let those reply 
who can, and how they may; none can, I think, 
deny the similarity of the epochs, none fail to dis- 
cern the likeness of the actors. 

In the first mighty revolution, an old, time- 
_ honored, firmly-built republic, which dated back, 

dear to the imagination of its inhabitants, almost 

to the fabulous ages of the country’s history, 
identified in all minds with memories of greatness 
, and glory, fell headlong, amid ardent aspirations 
_ after a wider liberty, into the abyss of anarchy, 
infidelity, carnage, abomination. From that gulf 
_of confusion the nation arose, reconstructed into 








a magnificent, all-conquering empire, by the hand 


of a dazzling genius, an all-aspiring, all-daring, 
Him his own ambition, 
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the child of his own genius, conquered and cast 
down. For a little while old formulas returned, 
and the old system was revived—but it was only 
for a little while; for the old system was but a 
wornout form, unsuited to the time, and unconge- 
nial to the people—so the state fell back once 
again into anarchy; and, sudden, out of the chaos, 
arose the nephew of his uncle, to re-construct the 
empire with less than its ancient glory, more than 
its ancient firmness. 

This is the history, in brief, of Rome’s great 
revolution, when the darkness of the world was 
deepening just previous to the dawn of Chris- 
tianity. 

For Rome, read France; and, for republic, 
old, time-honored, firmly built monarchy, and, in 
what single respect do the two histories differ ? 
In no one, not even in the empire, re-constructed 
by the nephew of his uncle. That empire lasted 
for a thousand years, but who may say when this, 
which we have seen arise among us, like a great 
tree out of a grain of mustard, shall accomplish 
the number of its days, and be with thie things 
that were. I would not do the Emperor of the 
French the foul dishonor to liken him, in any- 
thing, to the cold, cruel, cowardly Augustus; but 
in many things, beside their relationship to the 
mighty dead, there is a strange similarity in their 
circumstances. 

‘«‘There existed a Cesar,” says Michelet, in 
his brilliant but too fanciful history of Rome, 
‘‘an adopted son of the Dictator, who now came 
to Rome to claim the property of his father. 
With the exception of his name, there was nothing 
in this person to please the soldiers.” Yet, in 
spite of the want of prestige, though he had nei- 
ther scars nor trophies to show, though he had 
never set battalions in the field, and was person- 
ally unknown to the legionaries, ‘‘ he had sufficient 
political daring. He had need of it, when he 
came to Rome to claim the succession of Czesar.” 

‘*Plutarch relates,” says the same writer, 
elsewhere, ‘‘that in the wars of Sylla, Crassus, 
sent by him through a hostile country, demanded 
an escort. ‘I give thee for an escort,’ said the 
Dictator, ‘thy father basely murdered.’ The 
young Octavius had nothing else than this, on 
arriving at Rome; he declared that he came to 
avenge Cesar, and to pay his legacy to the Ro- 
man people.” 

All this might, with one exception, have been 
written of Napoleon III.; and that exception is 
2 noble one. In the want of friends, in the ab- 
sence of distinction, in the seeming hopelessness 
of their position, the two aspirants for empire 
differed but —" In that they gained their 





ends, both by deep policy, deep dissimulation, 
singular astuteness, and incomparable secrecy, 
they are not dissimilar. In that the empires, 
which both re-constructed out of previous em- 
pires of dazzling fame and unequalled military 
glory, were empires of peace and civilized pro- 
gression, they are identical. 

In this, Napoleon overtops his antitype, as 
Olympus a mole-hill. There is no soil or smell 
of blood on his imperatorial ermine. There is no 
stain of cruelty on his name. There was no 
bloody retribution in his mission. He declared, 
not that he came to avenge Cesar, but that he 
came to pay his legacy to the French people. 
Ana he explained that, in his understanding, that 
legacy is the empire of peace, of civilization, of 
unaggressive progress. And thus far has he kept 
his word faithfully; for the war in which France 
is now involved is not his, or of his seeking; and 
is, moreover, a war as just and noble as ever 
called a gallant nation to the field, and asked 
heaven’s blessing on its banners. 

But I must not anticipate events, nor forget 
that if the young Napoleon be in many respects 
the type of the young Octavius, he had not his 
Mare Antony to rival and undo, nor his Actium, 
by which to win his way to empire, through the 
blood of the bravest of his countrymen. 

To return, then, to the hero of my tale! who 
was, as I have said, like Mirabeau in this, that 
he was every thing at times, and every thing al- 
most the greatest, though he was nothing long; 
orator, soldier, statesman; fiddler, trifler, buf- 
foon; tribune, triumvir, conqueror ; faithful lover, 
false husband, furious debauchee; and, when the 
wine of life was quaffed to the lees, a careless, 
fearless suicide at last! That, indeed, was not 
Mirabeau; but the death-bed crowned with flow- 
ers and surrounded with the sweetest perfumes, 
to smooth the decline into everlasting sleep, and 
the innoxious cup, which he believed poison, 
quaffed to the dregs, but a moment previous to 
the departure of that audacious spirit, differ so 
little from self-slaughter, that we shall err but 
little in pronouncing the deaths as similar, as 
were the lives of these great, wild, erratic beings! 

To return to the hero of my tale! His birth 
was, in some sort, characteristic, if not ominous, 
of his strange and adventurous life. Brought up, 
born almost, the child of riot and revolution, akin 
to the fiercest and wildest disturbers of the re- 
public, it was not unnatural that he should lend 
his aid to its destruction. His grandfather, Mar- 
cus Antonius, the first statesman of his day, and, 
before Cicero, the greatest Roman orator, was 
savagely murdered by order of the savage Marius. 
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His father, surnamed Creticus in derision, hay- 
ing been disgracefully defeated during an un- 
provoked and unauthorized invasion of Crete, was 
distinguished only for his ill-got and ill-spent 
wealth, and for being the father of the Egyptian 
Bacchus, as his son delighted to be styled, 
though he lived not to see either his greatness or 
his fall. His mother, Julia, of the proud house 
of the haughty Cwsars, was wedded, after his 
father’s deaih, to Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, the 
Catilinarian, strangled in the Tullianum, at 
Cicero’s command, for complicity in that parri- 
cidal conspiracy. 

’ By her, in the house of his father-in-law, was 
the young Antony brought up; and, with no 
great stretch of imagination, we can fancy him 
a boy reveller, draining his premature Falernian, 
amid those hideous orgies, at which, among all 
shameless debaucheries of unsexed men and wo- 
men, with no attribute of their sex except their sexes 
grace and beauty, was devised the destruction of 
the commonwealth. We can fancy the future 
murderer of Cicero imbibing his first scarce con- 
scious hatred of the great orator, from the fiery 
denunciation of Catiline, the rash fury of Cethe- 
gus; and vowing, to the manes of*the executed 
traitors, the vengeance which was so cruelly ac- 
complished, when the tongue, whence had rolled 
such floods of silver eloquence, was pierced by 
Fulvia’s barbarous bodkin; and the head, which 
had never harbored a thought but for its coun- 
try’s good, grinned ghastly in its gore from the 
very rostrum, which had so often echoed its im- 
mortal voice. We can fancy the future worship- 
er of ‘‘the serpent of old Nile,” the slave and 
victim of the magic arts of Cleopatra, drinking 
his first draughts of sinful sensuality from such 
siren lips as those of Orestilla, Fulvia, and Sem- 
pronia, the comrades of his mother’s pleasures, 
the loveliest and most abandoned even of Roman 
women, when chastity had ceased to be a Roman 
virtue, and modesty a woman’s honor. 

His early youth, we know, was spent in wild 
riot and debauchery; and Curio and Clodius, the 
most profligate of Rome’s spendthrift dema- 
gogues, were his chosen friends and associates. 
He seems, however, to have speedily become 
wearied of the sameness of these vulgar excesses ; 
and, moreover, taking alarm at the violent en- 
mities stirred up against Clodius, to have judged 
it expedient to absent himself for a time from the 
capitol. Removing to Athens, he applied himself 
earnestly to rhetorical studies, by which he so far 
profited that he became, after Cicero and Cesar, 

probably, the first orator of his day; and to 
athletic exercises, in which he achieved almost 











unequalled excellence. While in Greece, his 
mind appears to have been vehemently attracted 
toward the East, that region of strange and 
gorgeous mysteries, of unbounded riches, and all 
mythical incitements to romantic dreams of am- 
bitious genius; accordingly, when in the year of 
Rome 696, 58 B. C., Aulus Gabinius, the consul, 
proceeded with an army into Syria and Judea in 
order to support Hyrcanus against Aristobulus in 
his claim to the throne of Jerusalem, Antony, 
though a very young man, and holding no magis- 
terial command, obtained the leading of the whole 
cavalry, and served with extreme distinction. In 
this campaign, he was the first to mount the ram- 
parts of some strong defences of the enemy, 
which it was necessary to storm; and, in the 
general action which ensued, and ended the career 
of Aristobulus, his cavalry contributed much to 
the Consul’s victory. In the following year, when 
that officer passed into Egypt without orders of 
the Senate, being bribed by Ptolemy, the flute- 
player, with the sum of ten thousand talents, to 
aid him against Archelaus, who had married his 
daughter Berenice and established himself on the 
throne, it was Antony who played the principal 
part, both in determining his superior to the en- 
terprise and in the after conduct of the war. 

For being sent across the desert to Pelusium, 
a march more dreadful to the soldiers than the 
fiercest battle, owing to the burning sands, the 
absence of water, and the terrible fire-wind now 
known as the Simoom, which the superstitious 
ancients attributed to the breath of the giant Ty- 
phon, he accomplished the dangerous expedition 
without loss, captured and garrisoned the city of 
Pelusium, and, by a skillful movement, in the ac- 
tion which followed, got into the enemy’s rear, and 
decided the victory, almost entirely by his own 
prowess. Nor did he fail to conciliate the good- 
will of the enemy, as well as of his own soldiers; 
for he interceded with Ptolemy in behalf of his 
revolted subjects, whom he was disposed to visit 
with cruel vengeance, and gave a royal funeral 
to Archelaus, who fell in the battle; while his 
daring in personal conflict, his free, frank humor, 
his ready military wit, his habit of sitting to 
meat at their rude feasts, of drinking and jesting 
with the privates, no less than his boundless libe- 
rality, rendered him the idol of his legionaries, 
and gave him that fast hold on their affections, 
which, to the end, he never wholly lost. It was 
at this time that he began to affect the descend- 
ant of Hercules; to whose statues the manly and 
audacious frankness of his aspect, the breadth 
and massiveness of his brow, his dense close- 
curled beard, the aquiline curve of his nose, the 
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brawny strength of his neck, and the athletic 
proportions of his entire frame, did, in truth, 
bear a striking similarity. He prided him- 
self, accordingly, on reviving an old legend, 
that the Antonii were descended from An- 
teon, the son of Hercules, and took pleasure in 
adapting his dress, in some degree, to the ideal 
character of the hero. He wore his tunic belted 
up to his mid thigh, and went at all times girded 
with a sword of unusual weight, and wrapped in 
a military cloak of thick frieze, like the soldiers, 
with whom he would sit and drink in the open 
street, and fence or wrestle in the palestra. A 
descendant of Hercules, he aimed at being 
thought as strong, as burly, and as blunt, as the 
demigod, his ancestor. 

From the beginning of the civil difficulties at 
Rome, Antony seems to have espoused the part 
of Ceesar, as against Pompey ; and in the seventh 
Gallic campaign, in the year of Rome 702, while 
the latter was sole consul, we find him acting as 
one of the great captain’s legati, or lieutenants- 
general of division, together with Caius Trébo- 
nius; and distinguishing himself highly in the 
desperate siege of Alesia. When the Roman 
lines were desperately assaulted, and for a time 
carried by the Vercingetonic from without, and 
as furiously assailed by the garrison from within, 
it was his part to provide against the sally from 
the city; and he did this so effectually that the 
sortie being driven in and the besieged shut into 
their walls, he was enabled to sally in turn, and 
take Cesar’s immediate assailants, at the great 
breach, in the flank and rear, thus completing the 
catastrophe of the day. 

In the following season, Ceesar left Mare An- 
tony in command of his winter quarters at Autun, 
on the right bank of the Loire, while he him- 
self swept the country of the Bituriges, far and 
wide, with merciless military execution, and an- 
nihilated the miserable Belgic nations, whom his 
barbarities had again driven to take arms; and 
at an after period of the campaign employed him, 
with Labienus, in putting the last stroke to the 
devastation and desolation of the low countries 
of Ambiorix, when the marshes of Hainault were 
choked with carcases, and the waters of the 
Meuse, the Scheldt, and the Moselle, ran crimson 
to the sea, with Gallic slaughter. 

But events were now thickening. The war in 
Gaul was ended. The time had come, when the 
legions, perfected by toil and trial, inured to 
danger and blood, nursed in victory, were to be 
employed to the end for which they had, in truth, 
been created, the conquest of Rome herself, and 
the elevation of their general to the throne, which 
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was at once the goal of his ambition and his fate. 
The next season the great leader spent in his 
province, conciliating by tardy clemency the 
population of regions which he had subjugated 
with a hand so hard and pitiless, and waiting 
the progress of events, till he should have the 
long anticipated fruit of empire ripe for pluck- 
ing. That winter, Mare Antony, whose deep, 
subtle, intriguing spirit, combined with reckless 
audacity, and supported by unquestioning cour- 
age, rendered him the fittest, as he was the most 
unscrupulous and thorough-going instrument for 
Ceesar’s purpose, set off to the city to canvass for 
the sacred and-inviolable dignity of tribune of 
the people. Through Ceesar’s interest and Ceesar’s 
gold, he obtained it; and, as in duty bound, was 
prepared to use it solely for Cesar’s benefit and 
at Ceesar’s bidding. 

Elected, he was not long in proving the wisdom 
of his employer’s choice. Two legions, which 
had been lent to Caesar by Pompey for the period 
of the Gallic war, were now reclaimed and or- 
dered to Parthia, where the destruction of Cras- 
sus and his forces rendered an augmentation of 
the Roman armies necessary. Cesar gave them 
up, and professed his readiness to disarm, and 
return to the condition of a private citizen, if 
Pompey should be compelled to do the same. 

In the year 705, however, of the city, 49 B. C., 
the Senate, by a vote almost unanimous, ordered 
Cesar to depose his forces and resign his com- 
mand, while continuing all his powers, his legions, 
and his imperium to Pompey. Antony and Quin- 
tus Cassius, tribunes of the people, vetoed the 
vote, as theoretically and constitutionally they 
had all right to do. The Senate declared Cresar 
an enemy of his country in case he should con- 
tinue in arms beyond a given day, and gave, by 
the solemn formula ‘Ne quid respublica detri- 
menti capiat,” dictatorial power to the consuls, 
preetors, tribunes of the people, and all men of 
ex-consular dignity in the city. 

Antony and Cassius, whether really apprehend- 
ing, or only feigning to apprehend, danger 
from violence, fled, in the disguise of slaves, to 
Ceesar’s camp at Ravenna, where he had no power 
but the single legion, the 13th, which, with its 
complement of 300 horse, was the lawful force of 
the province. Cmsar, however, was fully pre- 
pared for what was about to happen. Antie?- 
pating the action of the tribunes, and the legal 
pretext which that would afford him, he had 
sent orders to the twelfth legion to join him, had 
crossed the Rubicon, entered Ariminum, where 
he received his partisan tribunes, and was sum- 
moned by them to protect them from harm, in 
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virtue of their sacred office, reinstate them in 
their authority, and ‘‘come to the aid of the Re- 
public,” 

That invitation was all for which he tarried. He 
marched at once on Rome, all the forces which had 
been raised against him, flocking spontaneously 
to his banners, and the great army, which, ac- 
cording to Pompey’s boast, was to spring up at 
the stamping of his foot, no where appearing to 
justify his empty and vain-glorious confidence. 

In sixty days he had cleared Italy of all his 
enemies. Pompey had fled to Greece, relying on 
the forces and riches of the East to recover the 
ground he had lost; but his best officers, his vete- 
ran legions, his trusty lieutenants, Varro, Afra- 
nius, and Petreuis were in Spain, and there, 
where, indeed, Cesar looked to find him, he 
should have been likewise. 

Mare Antony, part in guerdon of what he had 
already done, part from confidence in what he 
was able to do, and might be trusted to do, Cesar 
left his military governor in Italy, and general- 
in-chief of all his home forces; while he went to 
strike a crushing blow in Spain, and overpower 
all danger of an attack in the rear, before pursu- 
ing his principal enemy to his ruin. During this 
government it is, that Antony first displayed the 
singular, reckless Pantagruelism of character, the 
total neglect of all appearances, or rather the 
direct affectation of the veriest cynicism of licen- 
tiousness and open profligacy, exhibited almost 
in the light of a pomp, which henceforth became, 
as it were, one of the leading features of his wild 
humor, if not the very bent of his genius. While 


omitting nothing to preserve the affections of the 


veterans by the same arts which had won them, 
and linking them to himself by the ties of habit, 
common tastes, common associations, and the 
affectation of entire good fellowship, he aston- 
ished and shocked all Italy by the open ostenta- 
tion of his voluptuousness, his luxuries, his vices. 

At the head of his reveling and reeling legions 
he made wild progresses through the country, in 
an open litter, with Citharede, a beautiful actress 
of the loosest morals, at his side, and seven car- 
riages filled with the fairest courtesans of Magna 
Grecia and Ionia in his suite, among whom sat 
conspicuous, proud of her splendid degradation, 
his own wife, Fulvia, widow of the late famous 
Clodius, if excess of infamy may be held to con- 
stitute fame. 

And the very insolence of this profligacy pleased 
the veterans, while it terrified and disgusted all 
that there yet existed of decency in Rome; inas- 
much as it showed to them the extent of the power 
they had won, the extent of indulgence to which, 


at ieast, one of their chiefs was prepared to 
gratify them, and the total impunity with which 
they might look to over-ride and outrage the 
burghers and civilians of the once puissant com- 
monwealth. Thus passed the year, and when 
Cesar, having overborne all opposition in Spain, 
crushed all Pompey’s lieutenants, reduced that 
powerful and warlike province, and conducted 
the war in the West by the reduction of Mar- 
seilles, returned to Italy, instead of reproving the 
arrogance and outrecuidance of his officer, he 
raised him to the closest personal intimacy, pa- 
raded him through the cities, among the shouts 
of the veterans, who saw in his triumph their own 
supremacy, in his own chariot, while Octavius, 
his nephew, and successor that was to be, walked 
humbly in his rear. At Dyrrachium, Antony’s 
skill preserved the fleet and reinforcements; at 
Pharsalia he commanded the left wing, after hav- 
ing probably, once at least, during the operations 
about Dyrrachium, saved the army, and contri- 
buted in no small degree to that conclusive vic- 
tory. 

When his chief removed the war into Egypt, 
following up the last relics of the Pompeian army, 
Antony, as master of the horse, governed Italy 
absolutely in the absence of the Dictator, when 
he repeated the mad licenses of his last govern- 
ment, reveling with buffoons and prostitutes, 





riding among his adoring veterans, in a chariot 
drawn by lions, crowned and carousing like a 
| second Bacchus, yet governing the empire at dis- 
cretion, suffering no outbreak, and preserving 
‘his patron’s power, with a degree of ability ex- 
ceeded only by the effrontery and impudence 
which disgraced his administration, without, as 
it seems, weakening it, or disparaging it in the 
eyes of its supporters. 

On the return of Cesar from his last campaign, 
when the whole world was at his feet, when he 
was proclaimed ‘Father of his Country,” and 
‘Perpetual Dictator,” when he was authorized 
always to wear the triumphal robes, the palmated 
tunic and the purple toga, to bind his bald tem- 
ples with the gilded bays, to sit in the curule 
chair, and to be drawn, ever, as in perpetual tri- 
umph, by four snow-white horses, when he caused 
himself to be elected, in a last affectation of re- 
_ spect for the forms of the republic, the fifth time, 
consul, it was Mare Antony, whom he chose to be 
his colleague. 

It was Mare Antony, who, that time, in no 
libidinous freak or frantic orgy of drunken Cyn- 
icism, when he ran naked through the crowded 

streets of Rome in the permitted license of the 
| Lupercalia, but doubtless with the full consent i? 
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not at the instigation of the Dictator, on a pre- 
concerted plan, when the people were fooled to 
the top of their bent, 
“ Thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse.” 

It was, in a word, from first to last, Mare An- 
tony, who stood, by that wonderful man’s own de- 
liberate choice, at the right hand of Cesar, as 
his strongest, no less than his most willing, coad- 
jutor; as his best soldier, wariest and wisest 
schemer—as the best man, in short, to do what- 
ever was to be done, best—as the one man to pro- 
duce the deepest method out of the wildest seem- 
ing madness—as the one man, to succeed, where 
success seemed impossible. For these things 
Ceesar used his service, and Cesar was not one 
to be served in vain, nor vainly did Mare Antony 
serve him. 

Perhaps, from the very beginning, so soon as 
he saw Ceesar’s rise to be a certain necessity—he 
destined himself to be his successor. What Cesar 
intended is less certain. But to me, it seems 
more probable, that he would have designated 
the gorgeous and dazzling pantagruelist, the man 
of infinite wit, infinite valor, and infinite variety, 
than the cold, cowardly formalist, as the likeliest 
to fill the imperial or dictatorial chair, when he 
should vacate it. 

Octavius, up to this time, had displayed no 
powers, no enthusiasm, no energy, no genius; 
and if Cesar bad discovered in him the germs of 
the cold, crafty, cowardly, calculating ambition, 
which raised him, one cannot well see how, to 
grasp a diadem, but’ which, when once grasped, 
preserved it to his successors, one can see how 
right well, he dissembled the perception. 

But Cesar was a creator, rather than a consoli- 
dator; as Octavius, on the contrary, was a mere 
centralizer and formalizer of: power—and it is 
probable. and perhaps in character with the 
magnificent egotism and splendid epicurism of the 
wonderful Dictator, that he had thought nothing, 
and cared nothing, for the future fortunes of the 
crown he had seized so masterfully; but was will- 
ing to leave it, as he had found it, a prize to the 
boldest soldier and the brightest sword. 

At all events, on the 15th of March, the con- 
spiracy which had been easily foretold, because 
it was generally foreknown, broke out; Cesar 
was assassinated in the Senate House, and An- 
tony, who had actually been sounded by Trebo- 
nius, as to his willingness to prevent Ceesar’s 
usurpation of royalty by Ceesar’s murder, but had 
positively refused to accede to any such scheme, 
would have shared his fate, but for the magnanimi- 
ty, the clemency,or the contempt of Marcus Brutus. 





From that hour, without a doubt, Mare Antony 
determined to succeed Cesar. 

For a moment all Rome was prostrate in con- 
sternation. No one knew who should fall next. 
Antony himself was reluctantly constrained to 
tranquillity. The killers of the man had fortified 
themselves in the Capitol; and now invited An- 
tony, the consul, and Lepidus, who commanded as 
the late Dictator’s master of horse, the only re- 
gular force in Italy, the legion of Cisalpine Gaul, 
to meet them in conference. In the meantime, 
by connivance of Calpurnia, Antony had obtained 
Cesar’s private papers, and the enormous trea- 
sure—stated by Cicero at six millions sterling— 
which he had deposited in the temple of Ops. 
Lepidus entered the city with his legion and de- 
clared, almost openly, against the conspirators ; 
the disbanded veterans of Caesar, both officers and 
privates, fearing that they should lose the lands 
lately granted to them, beset the forum. 

Violent disputes and angry debates followed in 
the Senate. All good men and lovers of the country 
desired the restoration of the old aristocratical re- 
public, with Brutus and Cassius at itshead. The 
funeral and funeral oration of Cesar were the 
touchstone of the temper of the people—State there 
was none any longer. Their own interests, and 
their natural affection for Antony, the man of 
camps, the soldier and the soldier’s friend and 
comrade, carried the legionaries, and the veterans 
against the revolution. The reading of Cesar’s 
will, and a distribution of a part of Cesar’s 
wealth, bought the rabble. The rest was done, 
if it needed to do any thing more, by Antony’s 
tumultuous, gorgeous, oriental eloquence; the 
corpse of the Dictator was burned in the forum, 
an honor never before conferred on any citizen; 
and it was much, that the houses, the property, 
the bodies of the conspirators did not afford the 
materials of the pyre. Though the Dictator was 
dead, the spirit of the dictatorship, of the empire, 
one might say, was alive and dominant. Antony 
inflamed the whole city into riot, and then had 
the address to obtain from the Senate authority 
to arm his friends in order to suppress the riots. 
With those armed friends he, in fact, suppressed 
the Senace, who secretly favored the revolution; 
suppressed the revolution itself; drove the con- 
spirators, some by the agency of fear, some, as 
Brutus and Cassius, by that of indignation, some 
as if sent abroad on honorary missions, into 
exile, and remained himself, for a short breathing 
spell, the State. 

Brutus, Cassius, as preetors, Decimus Brutus, 
Trebonius, and Cimber, as proconsuls of pro- 
vinces, backed by Cicero, always the honest but 
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inefficient enemy of tyranny, began to put their 
governments into a state of defense against the 
Consul, when suddenly a new agent came upon 
the stage, in the shape of the boy Octavius; the 
nephew of his uncle; eighteen years old; sickly, 
delicate, lame, afraid of darkness, of thunder, of 
swords, of men—but bearing his uncle’s name, 
having his uncle’s political audacity, and more 
than his uncle’s administrative capacity; close, 
cautious, secret, grasping, crafty, cruel; the very 
stuff of which to make a despot. 

Antony, confident in his genius and his success, 
had relapsed into his Cynicism; when he should 
have been the most a soldier and a statesman, 
through excess of contempt for others, he had 
plunged deepest into the sty of Epicurus. 

He had seized the treasures of Caxsar, prom- 
ised, nay! bequeathed, to the people and the 
veterans, and lavished them on his mimes, his 
buffoons, his Cithareedes. He had cheated the 
legionaries; he had offended the Cesarians by 
tampering with the slayers of Cesar; he had 
trodden the Senate under his foot; he had de- 
clared open war on the conspirators, on the con- 
suls of the year, Hertius and Pansa; he was at 
deadly issue with this young Octavius, the nephew 
of his uncle, the son of his adopted father, the 
avowed avenger of Ceesar’s death, the plighted 
payer of Czesar’s legacies, the cajoler of Cicero, 
the real master, nominal servant, of the Senate. 

Antony had nothing to fight for him, but his 
own strange eccentric genius, and the genuine 
love of the soldiers, which nothing could alienate 
fyom him. He beat one consul, and was beaten 
by the other, on the same ground, in a single 
day; saw his entrenchments carried in spite of 
his utmost efforts, but, the Consul Hirtius being 
killed within a stone’s throw of his own head- 
quarters, easily beat back the assailants, when 
Octavius had succeeded to the command—for 
Octavius was always sick, or asleep so that he 
could not be awakened, or absent from his post, 
from some other valid reason, when his own em- 
pire was winning at the sword’s point, Then he 
carried his men, by forced marches, over the 
Alps, into Gaul; and, after living on roots, sword- 
belts and sandals, with his soldiery, among those 
fearful solitudes, returned in force into Italy, in 
the following spring, and dividing the empire with 
Octavius—for Lepidus was a mere makeweight— 
re-entered Rome, in triumph, as one of the 
‘‘three triumvirs for the re-constitution of the re- 
public.” 

Of those triumvirs he was the least, as Augustus 
was the most cruel; but, at the same time, he 
was the most audacious, the most insolent. Pro- 





bably the only man, of all the proscribed slain in 
his name, waom he cared to have slain, was 
Cicero. Between them two, there was a hatred, 
growing out of blood, growing out of personal, 
individual injuries, taunts, and littlenesses, which 
blood only could satisfy. 

These triumvirs entered Rome, declaring that 
they would imitate neither the massacres of Sylla, 
nor the clemency of Casar; they desired, they 
said, neither to be hated like the first, nor des- 
pised like the second. So they proscribed three 
hundred senators and two thousand knights; and 
the kennels of Rome ran blood with kindred gore. 
All ties were broken, or ignored, or, worse than 
ignored, or broken, perverted into inducements 
to treason. ‘‘There was much fidelity,” says 
Velleius Paterculus, ‘‘in the women, enough in 
the freedmen, a little in the slaves, none in the 
sons’”’—and this sentence discloses, as clearly as 
may be, the condition of morals, the state of prin- 
ciples, and the facts of Rome, in those days. 

Thereafter, Rome being regulated, the trium- 
virs, or rather Antony and Octavius for the tri- 
umvirs, proceeded to Greece, in order to reduce 
Brutus and Cassius, who still held out in the 
name of the republic, under the shadow of the 
Senate, with the forces and fleet of the East, 
against the sinew and the legions of the West. 

As Pompey fought. Cesar, Brutus and Cassius 
fought Antony and Octavius. With every advan- 
tage on their side, having literally outmanceuvred 
and absolutely starved their adversaries, having 
the command at sea, they gave battle, when they 
could not be forced to it, and were twice defeated 
and destroyed. 

The circumstances and the ground of the two 
battles of Philippi have been often discussed and 
thoroughly surveyed. Not to fight was death to 
the triumvirs; cut off between hills, guarded by 
the united armies of the republicans, and the sea, 
possessed by their fleets, without magazines, or 
the hope of-reinforcements, in the midst of hostile 
regions, they had only, as it seemed, to die. But 
Antony, by a series of prodigious works, over an 
extent of thirty or forty miles, through the over- 
flowed and pestilential marshes of the Hebrus and 
Tygactes, forced Cassius to action, outmanceuvred 
and totally defeated him, storming his camp, and 
hurling him back, from his position, to the hills 
above Philippi, where he put an end to his own 
life, at the very moment, when his colleague, at 
the head of the other wing, had defeated the 
wretched Octayius, with double the loss of men. 
The battle was a drawn one, The prestige of 
victory was with the Ceesarians, the self-murder 
of their chief against the Republicans; on the 
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other hand, position and absolute starvation were 
so utterly adverse to Antony and Octavius, that 
if Brutus, now sole in command, could have 
avoided delivering battle, they must have laid 
down their arms. 

Antony, however, again forced Brutus to de- 
liver battle, partly by the same brilliant mancu- 
vring which had previously destroyed Cassius, 
aod partly by irritating his proud patrician army ; 
and again utterly defeated him, while his own 
colleague, Octavius, as usual, on days of battle, 
was sick in his tent. Brutus died by his own 
hand, miserably, I think; and beyond doubt fruit- 
lessly. He reclaimed, with his last words, against 
virtue; which he had never known enough even 
to misunderstand; and pronouncing that a shadow 
and a vision, which his own stupid stoicism and 
vain-glorious false philosophy had prevented him 
from discerning in its truth and glory. 

In one word, Antony and Octavius now pos- 
sessed the world of antiquity, and, possessing, di- 
vided it. 

Octavius, or Augustus, as one may now style 
him, took the West, that is to say all Africa and 
Europe, west of the Adriatic sea, Sicily and the 

3arbary coasts of Africa, beyond the pillars of 
Hercules to remote Britannia and the fortunate 
Isles, in the Western ocean. Antony took Greece, 
the Isles, Macedonia, Thrace, Syria, Juda, 
Egypt, Asia, the whole East. 

One might think they could have staid content 
with two such heritages. But it would seem that 
the geniuses of the men, no less than the geniuses 
of the occident and the orient, were repulsive and 
antagonistic. 

From the moment of that partition, Antony be- 
came, in fact, as he had been in spirit from the 
beginning, an Oriental King. His nature was not 
Roman, not even Italian. To my thought, had 
he never seen Cleopatra, he had still been the 
new Osiris of Agypt, and would have found for 
himself another Isis, It is idle to say, that he 
lost his Roman virtues in the soft debaucheries of 
Egypt; for, Roman or other, he never possessed 
anything that resembles virtue, unless it be cour- 
age and fidelity ; and secondly, it would be hard to 
discover, in the most lascivious slime of the Nile, 
any worse hot-bed of corruption, than that in 
which he, Antony, had himself been nurtured, in 
the heart of Rome, yet republican, by such tutors 
as Catiline, Cethegus, Clodius, Cassar, such ma- 
trons as Sempronia, Qrestilla, Cornelia, or his 
own mother Julia, or his own wife Fulvia. 

It is yet more idle to say, that he lost his Ro- 
man soldiership, his Roman audacity, or his Ro- 
man coolness in the Orient; for, while Agrippa 
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was fighting the fleets at sea, which Augustus 
was building in the Lucrine lake or the Bay of 
Baise; while Agrippa was conquering Sextus 
Pompey in the greatest of sea-fights, except it be 
Lepanto and Trafalgar, and Augustus was sleep- 
ing meantime, so fast that his friends could not 
waken him, until the shouts of victory did so, in 
his tent at Myle, Antony was proving himself, 
amid all his wild debaucheries, the greatest of 
soldiers in the unconquered and unconquerable 
wilds of central Asia, 

By his lieutenant, Ventidius, he had driven 
back the Parthians from Syria, beyond the Eu- 
phrates ; and now sent that lieutenant to triumph 
in Rome, as a Roman citizen; while he was him- 
self a king of Augypt; the master, if not hus- 
band, of Cleopatra, queen of Canopus and the 
Nile; the father of Alexander and Cleopatra, 
styled also orientally the Sun and Moon; the abso- 
lute monarch of all to the east of the Levantine 
sea. 

And now he marched himself into the heart of 
greater Armenia; and, failing to conquer’ or oc- 
cupy that impregnable and invincible country, 
proof as it seems to be, in all time and to all na- 
tions, against all progress of arts or arms, con- 
quests or civilization, he made a retreat greater, 
fifty-fold, than that of the immortal ten thousand; 
greater, in my eyes, fifty-fold, than all the boasted 
victories of Alexander; marching three hundred 
miles in twenty-one days, during which he fought 
eighteen pitched battles, beside being ever en- 
gaged in one continuous skirmish. At last, when 
he reached the boundary stream, which might 
have been his Beresina, his Parthian pursuers 
unstrung their bows and bade him go his way in 
peace, he was too great a warrior, and too mer- 
ciful a man, to be slain by them in any petty 
skirmish. 

So he returned to his inimitable life, his Alex- 
andrian vevels, ‘this serpent of old Nile,” even 
as the dog returns to his vomit, and, to my mind, 
much in the same spirit of satiety and disgust. 

He had proved men and women, and, in his 
epicurism, found men and women to be naught. 

Wearied of the formulas and sick of the stereo- 
typed cold-blooded vices of Europe, he had tried 
thelarger wealth, broader debauchery, more royal 
riot of the East. But, in doing so, he had out- 
raged nature; and his fall was a necessity. Like 
Alexander’s Macedonians, Antony’s Romans 
could not pardon him for making them Greeks or 
Romans no longer. He could not even consent, 
himself, to what, even while he affected it, he felt 
a degradation. He could not forego the Roman 
citizen, to be the Eastern despot. He-could not 
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combine the two. In the effort to do so he lost 
himself and perished. 

Exactly how, or why, Antony lost the day at 
Actium, is not to my idea worth considering. In 
a military view it is not in the least so; in com- 
parison between Antony and Octavius it is yet 
less so. 

Whether he was betrayed by his men, betrayed 
by the woman, or whether he threw up the game, 
as I think he did, in utter recklessness, because 
he felt that he cared not to win, for there was not 
anything left worth the winning, is of little con- 
sequence, and cannot by any skill or research be 
discovered. 

He was a wonderful and magnificent soldier ; 
a wonderful and magnificent prince; he tried 
life, enjoyed life, as far as mere sensual enjoyment 
goes, to the end of enjoyment, and then cast it 
away in utter recklessness. He possessed the 
world, kept possession of it, until he found it not 
worth possessing, and then got rid of it. 

He was not a good man; he never professed to 
be one, scarcely, it is probable, in that dark age 
wherein all standards were down, all beacons 
darkened, knew what it were to be a good man. 
He was not a great man, certainly; for he ac- 
complished nothing, great or little—not so much 





even as a moral. But he was not such a cold- 
blooded hypocrite as the first Ceesar; not such a 
calm, cruel egotist as Octavius; not such a piece 
of vain pomposity as the elder Pompey; not such 
an empty shadow as Cicero; not such a self-con- 
victed and self-confessed failure as Brutus, Cas- 
sius, Cato, the heroes of mock philosophy; and, 
though, at the best, but a very poor and flawed 
specimen of humanity, more a man than any of 
them; and a good deal of a man, at the worst of 
him. And so good night to Mare Antony. 

The worst thing he did, was the dying by his 
own hand; and, than to do that, he knew no 
better. 

Better men than he killed themselves, as rashly 
and as hopelessly, in those days; and we. talk, in 
these, almost as rashly and senselessly about their 
deaths. 

If a man be not good enough, or brave enough, 
or happier enough in this world, he is little like 
to better himself by rushing blindly into another; 
and, to the deliberate suicide, as there was to the 
ancient Roman, there is but one apology, one 
hope—that he believes in the existence of no 
world, but the wretched one which he is leaving— 
and, if that were true, he could, perhaps, scarce 
leave it too quickly. 
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SPRING TIME AND DEATH, 


BY MBS, 


JULIA ©. R. DORR. , 


Waereart thounow? Thy children’s happy voices 
All the day long are minglingas of yore, 

Earth, in the song of bird and bee, rejoices— 
And can it be thou hearest them no more? 


Where art thou now? We see fair Spring advancing, 
While Mirth and Beauty waken at her tread ; 

In every breeze the young green leaves are dancing— 
Canst thou be slumbering with the dreamless dead? 


On yonder hills light golden mists are playing, 
In the dim forest now the flower-buds start, 

Low breathing winds are ’mid the treetops straying— 
Hast thou in all this loveliness no part? 


The roses still around thy home are clinging- 
Alas! that thou their glory canst not see! 





Each fairy chalice, like a censer swinging, 
Brings to our saddened hearts a thought of thee. 


We cannot bear to gaze upon their brightness! 
Oh, friend beloved, it is not meet that they 
Should thus lift up their heads in graceful lightness, 
When the dear hand that trained them is but clay ! 


Why didst thou leave us? Thou hadst not grown 
weary 
Of this bright earth, so beautiful and fair ; 
Thy life-path was not cold, or dark, or dreary— 
The star of Love shed softest radiance there. 


Ah! we doubt not angelic voices told thee, 

** Though earth be fair, yet heaven is fairer stil] — 
And, trusting we may there again behold thee, 

Fain would we yield to our wise Father’s will ! 





TRUE LOVE 


AND FALSE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF EMILIE F. CARLEN, 


BY ELBERT PERCE, 





One Saturday evening an interesting group 
might have been seen at Hillinge, the estate of 
Widow Marsfalt. The group consisted of two 
loving couples; the youthful daughters of the 
widow, and their betrothed lovers. They were 
seated beneath a white awning, which had been 
erected in the neat door yard, and the circular 
table around which they were sitting was so 
small that whenever, in the course of conversa- 
tion, they inclined forward, their heads would 
come in loving contact with each other. To com- 
plete the picture, a large dun-colored dog .was 
sitting on his haunches beneath the table, with 
his fore paws resting upon the only vacant chair; 
his ears were erect, and his tail wagged pleasantly 
as the widow’s youngest daughter softly stroked 
his shaggy head. Altogether the group formed 
a charming picture, which was rendered still 
more beautiful by the beams of the setting sun 
that fell upon the little party, illuminating their 
figures with a ruddy glow. 

The young ladies had long possessed the faculty, 
which, perhaps, is characteristic with the entire 
human family, to tread the earth with feelings of 
conscious supremacy. To these traits, however, 
were united a few requisite excellencies. They 
were beautiful and well-bred, and ever possessed 
a happy tact in the choice of dresses, which were 
worn with ease and gracefulness. They could 
converse fluently on all topics; but especially 
could they describe fashionable life in Stockholm, 
for both ladies had visited the capital and mingled 
in its pleasures. 

But the ladies in question possessed richer 
qualities. They did not seek to become ‘‘lion- 
esses,” on the contrary, they avoided everything 
that tended to such a result. Virtue ranked first 
among their attractions, and each in her own 
sphere won praise and admiration. The charm- 
ing Rosa was particularly beloved for her grace- 
fulness and amiability; while Julia, the eldest 
sister, was respected for her intelligence and va- 
ried accomplishments. 

The two gentlemen now claim our attention. 
They possessed at least three mutual gifts: gen- 
tlemanly exteriors, decorous deportment, and 
reasonable incomes. Each was sufficiently wealthy 





to maintain a wife respectably and comfortably. 
How they differed in other respects will be dis- 
closed in the course of our narrative. 

Everybody says—and what everybody says 
must be believed—that it is impossible for a man 
to give proper attention to his words at a social 
party. The young gentlemen naturally did hom- 
age to this general conviction. Love played a prin- 
cipal part in their conversation; sound judgment 
was almost entirely neglected. Not only did the 
hearts of the two lovers beat joyfully, when they 
left their business in the city to spend a few days 
at the Hillinge; but their arrival caused two other 
hearts to beat with gladness. 

On this evening, two months before their mu- 
tual marriage was to take place, we find them 
seated beneath the pavilion in the garden. The 
vivacity of their gestures, and the glow upon their 
cheeks, bespoke the animation of their conyer- 
sation. 

‘Yes, all men speak without thinking that their 
words may be more important than they in- 
tended,” said the lively Rosa, placing her knit- 
ting work in her lap, and lightly tapping her be- 
trothed, the Auditor Wilhelm Lohne, upon his 
shoulder, with the ball of yarn, which she held 
in her hand. 

**Not all men, my angel,” replied Wilhelm, 
seizing, without especial resistance, the threaten- 
ing little hand. ‘Not all, my love. I, for in- 
stance; I know myself sufficiently, and can with 
the deepest confidence assure you, that I love 
you more than I do my own self, and that neither 
time, circumstances, nor consideration, can ever 
cast you from my heart. My love is boundless. 
I love for time and eternity!” 

Rosa smiled—a singular smile, half doubtful, 
half sorrowful! But Wilhelm’s intended brother- 
in-law, Leopold Tordonsson, exclaimed, almost 
harshly: 

‘‘How can I listen to such foolishness! No 
man should swear to the certainty of any thing 
which he cannot trust himself. No man is cer- 
tain of the firmness of his heart. A multitude of 
unknown circumstances may arise to change it. 
I have given Julia my strongest love, no man 
could give her more, yet [cannot esteem my heart 
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immaculate on that account, or know certainly 
that my affection will never cool. For instance, 
should I ever discover—may God forbid I ever 
should—that Julia was attracted by the atten- 
tions of other men, or “ 

Leopold advanced his argument no farther. 
Bright eyes did their part to aid Julia’s soft voice 
of entreaty: 

*« Silence, silence; I will listen no longer to 
such words.” 

‘¢ Oh, they were not so seriously intended,” said 
Leopold, pressing Julia’s hand to his lips; ‘‘ but 
I will prove to Wilhelm, it is not right that he 
should prattle so foolishly.” 

«¢ And Leopold,” replied Wilhelm, ‘TI think is 
not right in entertaining such selfish notions. A 
liberal man ought to be gratified when the ac- 
complishments and beauty of his wife attract at- 
tention. For my part, I frankly declare, that 
Rosa receives such homage from me, that I can 
fully trust in her fidelity. I would be proud 
should she, as my wife, cause other men to envy 
me.” 

‘*Our opinions on this subject are entirely dif- 
ferent,” said Leopold, quickly, ‘‘ and to settle the 
controversy I will say, that so long as Julia be- 
longs to me, I shall be contented even if the 
whole worldrefuses to look favorably upon her.” 

Although free from all coquetry, Julia deter- 
mined that her lover should prove the firmness of 
his affection. She did not reply to his words, 
however, possibly because she feared to touch a 
chord which would only bring forth discordant 
praise. Julia’s intelligence would not permit her 
to give way to flattery, and she possessed no de- 
sire to gain a dominion, as a betrothed bride, 
which might cease with the name of wife. 

A brief silence ensued. Julia and Rosa knitted 
industriously. Wilhelm’s eyes were fixed with an 
expression of the deepest admiration upon the 
two maidens, clothed in the purest white; their 
long, luxuriant hair falling in ringlets upon their 
shoulders, and their cheeks glowing with the ex- 
citement which the controversy had called forth. 
They were, indeed, beautiful. Leopold, who was 
not an ardent admirer of beauty, gravely sipped 
his punch, and occasionally patted the rough 
head of his friend’s dog. Before the party had 
an opportunity to renew the conversation, the 
front door of the house was opened, and Mrs, 
Marsfalt, an estimable and agreeable lady, ad- 
vanced to the pavilion and greeted the young 
gentlemen with a friendly bow. Her lips were 
moulded into a smile of welcome, and her coun- 
tenance expressed her joy and pride asshe looked 
upon the beautiful group. 











«Ah, mamma has come at the right time,” 
said Rosa. ‘* You must tell us, mamma, who has 
the best grounds for his argument, Wilhelm or 
Leopold, and whether Julia has greater cause for 
apprehension than I.” 

“Excellent, excellent,” exclaimed Wilhelm, 
‘‘we cannot find a better judge.” 

He hastily arose and conducted his intended 
mother-in-law to a seat. After Mrs. Marsfalt 
had taken her place, and the others had arranged 
themselves for the examination, she inquired who 
brought the accusation. 

‘¢ Naturally, I do,” said Rosa, in a serious and 
‘¢Was it not I who first caused 
I hope you will raise no objec- 
tions to my occupying this position.” 

There was a general demonstration that the 
election was just. Julia arose, and opened the 
session with the following words: 

‘¢Good mother, and Judge, you are possessed 
with that wisdom and experience which we now 
require; answer me, can a man be permitted to 
abandon his words or promises?” 

‘That is a very delicate question to decide, 
my child,” replied the widow. ‘‘So farasI am 
capable of judging, the men can be divided into 
at least twenty different classes; but on this oc- 
casion I can not name them all. Therefore, I 
will adduce two classes only. The first class— 
and this is the common one—is comprised of men 
whose qualities can be compared to fire and 
water constantly conflicting with each other, each 
element alternately gaining the advantage. When 
men thus constituted make promises while under 
the influence of the fire—that is to say, when 
their imaginations fly away with their reason, 
then there is good grounds to fear that the fire will 
consume their promises of love, and amidst the 
mist which arises in their soul, discover that the 
one they once so dearly loved has become dis- 
tastefuls They neglect her, they scarcely know 
why.” 

‘‘Good, dear mother; but the second class?” 

‘‘The second class, my daughter, is entirely 
different. The fire which burns within the hearts 
of these sons of Adam, is moderated by intelli- 
gence and carefulness. They do not permit their 
imaginations to take so high a flight, that their 
sentiments are afterwards obscured by the mist 
which arises when the water comes in contact with 
the fire. They are emblems of power and tran- 
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quillity. Their words and actions are alike, and 
a wife can trust to their promises without fear- 
ing that they will be broken.” 

‘*Um!” murmured Rosa, abstractedly, while 
her hand played with her flowing curls. 
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not fully assured that I can place Wilhelm in the | 
second class.” 

‘*Now I will hear your accusation,” said her 
mother, smiling. 

‘*Well, mamma, Wilhelm declared that he 
loved me more than he loved himself—that no 
circumstance could ever cause him to love an- 
other, and that his love was boundless, for time 
and eternity!” 

‘Too strong, too strong,” said Mrs. Marsfalt, 
shaking her finger at Wilhelm. ‘My son, you 
must carefully avoid the time when the water 
comes in contact with the fire; but now Rosa 
state the second point of the case.” 

‘‘Leopold declared that Wilhelm was talking 
foolishly, and that he would not answer for his 
own heart should Julia attract the attention of 
other men. What think you, mamma? He seems 
to be selfish in wishing to reserve Julia for his 
own admiration only.” 

‘‘It is better to say too little, than too much! 
However, I impeach Leopold’s argument like- 
wise; it is as much exaggerated as Wilhelm’s; 
but is that all?” 

‘*No, mamma; Wilhelm also said that he would 
feel flattered and vain if he possessed a wife who 
would cause other men to envy him. He loved 
me so much that he could place all faith in my 
fidelity.” 

“That was not well spoken, Wilhelm,” said 
the widow, casting aside the playful manner in 
which she had hitherto spoken, ‘that was not 
well spoken, and I find as yet few excellencies in 
either argument. A man who loves his wife for 
her beauty, loves only her exterior and his own 
vanity. Butalthough I admire neither argument, 
still I now declare that Julia has a firmer founda- 
tion for happiness with Leopold’s argument, than 
Rosa has with yours.” 

Wilhelm blushed slightly, and was upon the 
point of making a sharp objection to Mrs. Mars- 
falt’s decision, when a carriage was driven into 
the yard, and the session came to an end. 


‘‘Welcome, welcome, dear aunt Ebba!” ex- 
claimed Rosa and Julia, in one voice, and hastily 
conducted a bulky lady, with a flaming counte- 
nance, to a sofa in the parlor, and then com- 
menced unfastening her bonnet strings, disen- 
tangling knots, smoothing creases, and repairing 
other derangements caused by the ride, with so 
much eagerness that they appeared to have for- 
gotten every thing else. 

‘« Enough, enough, girls,” said the widow, who 
had been unable thus far to welcome the newly 





arrived guest. ‘Give Aunt Ebba breathing 
time—we have another guest.” 

And while the widow embraced her sister, the 
damsels saluted a young man, whose exterior and 
deportment bespoke him a polite and unassuming 
youth; one who belonged to Mrs. Marsfalt’s 
second class. 

‘‘ My nephew, the Surveyor Werner, the son 
of my husband’s brother,” said Aunt Ebba, sur- 
veying the young man with an air of pride. The 
widow introduced her relations to Wilhelm and 
Leopold; and after Aunt Ebba’s various par- 
cels were taken into another apartment, supper 
was prepared, and soon the little company were 
happily seated around the table. Aunt Ebba’s 
favorite cheese, the ever-loved companion of her 
journeys, alone seemed in danger, as it reposed 
upon the table. Its enemy was Wilhelm’s dog, 
who constantly gazed at it with longing eyes. 

‘*Your children are beautiful and attentive,” 
whispered Aunt Ebba in her sister’s ear. 

‘‘They are industrious and domestic in their 
tastes,” replied the mother, discreetly. 

‘*Ah, when my Elizabeth was alive, she was 
almost——” 

‘‘Waermland must bea truly magnificent pro- 
vince,” said Rosa, smiling at the glowing descrip- 
tion which the young Surveyor had given of his 
home. ‘‘ I was aware that it is an excellent coun- 
try for wood and iron, but I did not know, until 
now, that it was a paradise. 

**T did not say that all portions of Waermland 
possess these excellencies; but I love my home— 
it is possible that I have been partial in my 
description, still lesteem my beautiful Engelfors 
a perfect Eden.” 

“To which some sinning Eve may hereafter 
convey 2 disappointment,” said the Auditor. 

“Right,” said the Snrveyor, with a cheerful 
laugh. ‘‘I am now on a voyage of discovery in 
the hopes of finding my future half.” 

‘¢ And can we have the honor,” said Leopold, 
‘‘of obtaining from you a glimpse of the future 
mistress of Engelfors ?” 

‘¢ Unfortunately, I must frankly confess, that 
I have not yet seen the one who could tempt me 
to taste the fruit of the tree of knowledge.” 

‘‘What are you speaking about, my dear Rein- 
hold?” inquired Aunt Ebba, somewhat inquisi- 
tively. 

«<A most natural thing for a bachelor, my dear 
aunt. Finding myself by the side of beloved 
friends, I——, but d@ propos, I think you have not 
yet related the melancholy story we heard in town 
to-day.” 

‘Ah, I had entirely forgotten it—but it is 
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very unfortunate that the place is in the neigh- 
borhood of Hillinge.” 

‘*What do you mean?” exclaimed the whole 
company. 

‘¢You shall soon hear. But before I commence 
I wish to inquire if you have heard that that 
dreadful disease, the small pox, has broken out 
an the parish ?” 

_ “No, Aunt Ebba,” replied Julia, ‘‘ we were not 
at church last Sunday, and know nothing of the 
matter except a flying rumor which we supposed 
had no foundation.” 

‘«May God prevent you from having a more 
serious knowledge of it. The report is only too 
true. In the market town, where we remained only 
a single hour, we were almost eye-witnesses of a 
most mournful occurrence. The daughter of a rich 
family, who was betrothed to the son of a wealthy 
Assessor, was attacked with the fearful disease last 
week, and shortly afterward she died. Her be- 
trothed, who had remained with her during her 
illness, appeared calm and resigned, and his 
family believed that he was already reconciled to 
the will of God; but this very morning his body 
was found floating in the mill-pond. The poor 
young man had drowned himself. The corpse 
Was brought into the yard of the inn while we 
were sitting in the carriage. Such strong sorrow, 
however, is not right.” 

“Tt is only as itshould be,”’ said Wilhelm. “It 
proves the power of love. He loved her more 
than he did his own life, therefore he could not 
live after her death had separated them. It was 
but natural. I understand it well,” he continued, 
with a warm look toward Rosa—‘‘ Man loves not 
for a day, nor a year, no, but—until death. That 
is my motto.” 

A general laugh greeted Wilhelm’s passionate 
declaration. 

**It is strange, however,” said he, ‘‘ that love, 
the noblest, the most innocent sentimert of the 
heart, should here be trifled with. If you desire 
to treat it lightly, do so; but for my part, I am 
proud to know that I do not mis-comprehend the 
best, the noblest boon which the Creator has be- 
stowed on man, to soften the adversities of this 
life.” 

The laughing ceased after this warm defense 
of the unfortunate lovers. Rosa frankly extended 
her hand to Wilhelm, and the conversation was 
changed to another subject. 

After supper, Aunt Ebba walked in the garden, 
to enjoy the cool evening breeze. The young gen- 
tlemen accompanied her; and Reinhold, to the 
great satisfaction of both Leopold and Wilhelm, 
possessed sufficient tact to ask for her arm, be- 





fore they had an opportunity to do so. The path 
was too narrow to permit four to walk abreast, 
and soon the Surveyor and his aunt were sepa- 
rated from their companions. 

‘*Are you satisfied with my judgment?” in- 
quired the good lady, tapping Reinhold on the 
shoulder, pleasantly. 

‘Perfectly, good aunt. Julia, however, is too 
reserved, I think. She requires a little more 
animation; but Rosa, on the other hand, is all 
vivacity.” 

‘Yes, yes, she is an angel! Yet Julia is also 
lively when circumstances do not compel her to 
don her wisdom-cap. However, I will tell you 
something that her sister has confided to me. 
The girls do not venture to speak their minds 
freely. Particularly is it so at the present time, 
as Leopold, who is otherwise an honest and frank 
man, has the weakness of indulging in jealous 
sentiments. He confesses that he must have his 
betrothed entirely for himself.” 

‘‘He is not wholly wrong there,” said Rein- 
hold; ‘but I think that Wilhelm is not very 
jealous, notwithstanding his boasting of chival- 
rous love.” 

“Listen; that man does not please me; he is 
a boaster, and nothing more. He talks like— 
yes, he talks like a pair of bellows, empty! I 
cannot see why Gustavine, who is otherwise a 
very sensible woman, and has both ears and eyes, 
can be so foolish as to say amen to a connection 
with him.” — 

‘‘Do you think, then, that he will make an un- 
fortunate match for the beautiful Rosa? That 
would be a pity, indeed! Did we live in the age 
of chivalry, I think I would have a strong desire 
to break a lance with him for her.” 

‘Ah, is that your desire—do. you speak so 
warmly on this subject? But do not trample on 
your neighbor’s flower garden. Thus I counsel 
you, you must not be so ardent when speaking of 
the property of other men.” 

‘Did you not yourself excite my ardor? Did 
you not commence the subject yourself?” said 
Reinhold, half in jest and half in earnest. 

‘IT did, but only that you might speak your 
sentiments prudently; not that you should wish 
to break lances, and manifest other evidences of 
foolishness. But we must not remain alone to- 
gether any longer. They will think we have 
something particular to talk about.” 

Thus saying, Aunt Ebba faced about suddenly 
to the left, and was followed by her nephew until 
they rejoined the others. 

On the following Sabbath, the family and their 
guests attended church, and were deeply grieved 
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when they heard from every quarter of the pre- 
valence of that dreadful scourge, the small pox. 
It was in the minds of all during the service, and 
was the general theme of conversation after the 
conclusion of the sermon, Three sermons had al- 
ready been preached over the graves of as many 
victims, and announcements were made that the 
funerals of at least ten more were to take place 
the next day. 

‘‘ This is certainly afflictive,” said Mrs. Mars- 
falt, while she was slicing the bread for dinner. 
‘‘May God spare my daughters, and us all! I 
have a foreboding of evil.” 

The guests participated in the widow’s uneasi- 
ness; and the agreeability of their dispositions 
was not heightened, when the time of separation 
arrived. On Monday morning Wilhelm and Leo- 
pold took their departure; but to their vexation, 
Aunt Ebba had decided to remain a few days 
longer, and, consequently, Reinhold remained 
also. During the continuance of his visit, Rein- 
hold had many opportunities to converse with Rosa, 
and was captivated by her amiability and beauty. 





One evening, a short time after Aunt Ebba and 
Reinhold had departed, Julia complained of a 
severe headache, and of a heaviness of her eyes. 
With anxious zeal the affrighted mother removed 
her beloved daughter to a remote room, and com- 
manded Rosa to occupy an apartment in the 
second story, while she herself would alone nurse 
the sick one. Fearing that Julia was laboring 
under an attack of the dreaded epidemic, she al- 
most harshly, forbade Rosa to enter her sister’s 
apartment. 

During the entire night Julia tossed in a raging 
fever, and the doctor, who arrived the next morn- 
ing, declared firmly that her disease was the 
small pox. Mrs. Marsfalt immediately wrote to 
Leopold, and he did not delay long before he 
made his appearance at Hillinge. He strove 
earnestly to console and cheer the suffering Julia 
and her afflicted mother. 

But the widow’s grief was increased by a new 
burden. Two days after Julia was attacked, Rosa, 
in defiance of her mother’s command, visited her 
sister’s sick bed. She also was seized with the 
contagious disease, and now the poor mother, with 
a heart doubly anxious, wandered from one cham- 
ber of sicknéss to the other. Another messenger 
was sent to the city to give Wilhelm intelligence 
of the illness of his betrothed. But Wilhelm did 
not arrive until a late hour, and then he was pale 
with fear. 

In the parlor he encountered Leopold, who was 
about bearing a drink to Julia. 





“‘ How fares it here? What have you there ?” 
inquired Wilhelm, in a trembling voice. «Then 
you enter her room.” 

**Can you think otherwise ?” replied Leopold, 
angrily. “It is my duty to console and nurse 
her as well as I can.” 

‘* Right, right—but you are liable to become 
infected with the disease. I do not think it 
wholly right to run such hazards.” 

Leopold smiled. He had rightly judged the 
Anditor. 

‘‘ How fares it with my beloved, my unspeaka- 
bly beloved Rosa? Ah, my angelic Rosa! I 
must visit her. It is my duty to do so, even 
should it cost me my life. I must confess, how- 
ever, Brother Leopold, that I naturally have a 
great antipathy to——but I trust that her sickness 
is not yet at its height.” 

‘‘Not yet—but in a few days she will be in as 
sad a plight as my poor Julia is now.” 

Wilhelm groaned deeply. However, he sought 
Mrs. Marsfalt, in the hope of gaining her sympa- 
thy at least. She received him pleasantly, but 
at the same time could not forbear reproaching 
him gently for his tardiness. She spoke gently ; 
but her heart experienced a sentiment of con- 
tempt for the boaster, which her lips did not ex- 
press. The Auditor listened patiently to the 
widow’s motherly reproof, without venturing to 
interrupt her. When she concluded he stam- 
mered forth a single apology, stating that his 
business and other pressing matters had detained 
him. 

‘‘fnough,”’ interrupted she, bitterly; ‘* when 
you wish to see your betrothed you may accom- 
pany me to her apartment.” 

With hesitating steps Wilhelm slowly ascended 
the stairs. His heart was heavy, for he was now 
obliged to confess to himself that love was an ex- 
cellent thing so long as no proof of its strength 
was required. But, when actually put to the 
test, how quickly the head usurps the place of 
the heart. He was still certain that he would be 
sorely grieved if Rosa should die. Ah, such a 
bitter loss would drive him mad! But how was 
he to act in case her now lovely exterior should 
be disfigured by disease? He could not reply 
to the question. Would it be possible for him 
to live a whole life the companion of a deformed 
woman? It was horrible for him to think of the 
time when Rosa’s beautiful cheeks, now the abid- 
ing place of roses and lilies, should be trans- 
formed into brownish skin, pitted with hideous 
scars. O, the very thought of such an exigency 
was torture! He would himself become an ob- 
ject for compassion, should he be linked to such 
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an unfortunate woman. No, he was determined 
that that should never occur. She would not 
attract the attention of one man, Should she 
accompany him to any féte, the people would 
make remarks. They would say how nobly young 
Lohne has sacrificed himself by uniting himself 
tothat unfortunate creature, merely to fulfill an 
engagement made previous to her misfortune! 
Such admiration, however, was too mournful to 
purchase at the price of his liberty, especially 
as a man is soon forgotten after he is firmly se- 
cured in the bondage of matrimony. 

Overburdened by the weight of this contempla- 
tion upon the unfortunate position in which he 
was placed, Wilhelm did not hasten to open the 
door of Rosa’s apartment, where the widow was 
impatiently awaiting his arrival. 

The latch was slowly lifted, and now Wilhelm 
stood in a room with darkened windows, and con- 
taining all the terrible paraphernalia to a sick 
room pertaining. He breathed softly through 
his nostrils, compressing his lips firmly that he 
might not inhale any contagion. 

‘Come nearer, dear Wilhelm,” said Rosa, ina 
loying and mournful tone. ‘‘ How pale and al- 
tered you look! You must not grieve so much, my 
beloved; we must have patience, and all will be 
well. Come and sit near me in mamma’s great 
arm-chair.” 

Fearing to touch the hand which he once loved 
so much to press, Wilhelm took possession of the 
arm-chair. His eyes anxiously sought Rosa’s 
face. It was glowing with a burning fever; but 
as yet the eruptions had not made their appear- 
ance, 

**Perhaps,” thought he, “the disease is not 
contagious until then;” and aided by this con- 
soling thought, he assumed a liveliness of manner 
and received Rosa’s searching glances with a 
cheerful'smile. 

+‘ Wilhelm,” said she, after a moment’s silence, 
‘¢ I see that you are afraid of infection. If so, I 
cannot permit you to remain here. From the bot- 
tom of my heart, I entreat you to leave me.” 

‘‘How could you think me so base?” replied 
Wilhelm, arousing his courage, and succeeding in 
assuming a tranquillity which existed only in ap- 
pearance. ‘I cannot remain away from here; 
so long as you are in danger, I must be plunged 
in deep despair.” 

These were well sounding words; but they did 
not satisfy Rosa, for his tone of voice contradicted 
them. 

‘You are not frank with me, Wilhelm,” said 
Rosa; ‘*it is no crime for one to confess that he 
is afraid of a contagious disease. Do, then, as I 





bid you. Return home. Rest assured that you 
shall be informed if I become worse than I now 
am.” 

A sentiment of mingled shame and pain arose 
within Wilhelm’s breast; but his fear had not 
entirely subsided, and in a low voice he replied: 

‘If it is necessary to your repose, dearest Rosa, 
I will obey your commands ; but I shall pray un- 
ceasingly that you may secon be freed from this 
terrible sickness.” 

One short hour after this conversation, Wilhelm 
was seated in his gig, which was speeding toward 
the city. The messages that he received daily 
thenceforth contained nothing but sad tidings. 
Four days after his last visit, the widow wrote a 
note to him, stating that Rosa’s sickness had as- 
sumed such a dangerous aspect, that the physi- 
cian despaired of her life. She did not request 
Wilhelm to come; but simply said, that sleeping 
or waking Rosa constantly called on his name. 

‘‘] must go,” said Wilhelm, as he held the 
open letter in his hand, ‘I must go; my honor, 
my duty, my love, compel me to make this sacri- 
fice. I would despise myself if I should not do 
so.” 

On the same evening, while he yet remained 
under the influence of this new paroxysm, Wil- 
helm arrived at Hillinge. As he drove up to the 
door, the physician issued from the house, and 
seated himself in his gig, with the intention of 
returning to the city. 

‘* How is my beloved Rosa,” doctor?’ inquired 
Wilhelm, anxiously. 

‘‘ Bad, Mr. Lohne,” replied the doctor, gravely. 
‘* T hope, however, to be able to save her life; but 
her beauty, alas! has departed forever. I never 
in my life, saw a person on whom the disease had 
produced a worse effect.” 

Stupefied by the unfortunate news, Wilhelm re- 
mained in his gig long after the doctor’s vehicle 
had disappeared. At length he was aroused by 
Leopold’s voice, issuing from a window in the 
second story of the mansion: 

‘*In heaven’s hame, Wilhelm, what are you 
doing there? Will you not enter the house ?” 

Without replying, the unfortunate lover de- 
scended from his gig. A voice continually whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘‘ Her beauty, alas! has departed 
forever.” 

He entered the house, and was met by Leopold 
who grasped his hand, and pressing it warmly 
conducted him toward the door of Rosa’s apart- 
ment. 


‘*Be a man, Wilhelm,” said he. ‘* You will 


only behold the ruins of Rosa’s former beauty. 
But how much still remains to you! 


You can 
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now explain the cause of your seeming indiffer- 
ence, and can have the satisfaction of atoning for 
it. Perform an honorable action, and perhaps 
your faults may be forgotten in the harmony pro- 
duced by the performance of an honorable deed. 
Now is the time when your words and your ac- 
tions should agree.” 

‘‘T should think——~” commenced Wilhelm. 

‘¢T should think,” interrupted Leopold, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘I1 should think that this was not the 
time to be evasive.” 

He opened the door, and thrust the unwilling 
lover into the room. 

‘‘My God!” exclaimed Wilhelm, with a shud- 
der, as soon as his eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness of the room. ‘‘Great God, is that 
Rosa ?” 

He had strong reasons to ask this question. 
So fearfully was the maiden’s countenance dis- 
figured, that not only had her beauty disappeared 
but she was perfectly unrecognizable. 

‘¢Yes, Wilhelm, it is 1,” whispered a hoarse 
voice. ‘My beauty is gone, but my heartis yet 
the same.” 

Wilhelm did not reply. He cast a long and 
piteous look upon his beloved, then, in a scarcely 
audible voice, he said: 

‘¢ Farewell, farewell, Rosa, my heart sinks at 
this terrible sight!” 

He hastily left the chamber, and without speak- 
ing to Leopold, whom he encountered in the hall, 
he sped from the house, and sprang into his gig. 
Upon his arrival at his own chamber, he paced 
the floor, back and forth, in terrible agitation. 
All. the rich and warm feelings of his heart— 
those sentiments which prompted him to love for 
time and eternity, were crushed in a moment, and 
only the voices of duty and honor reminded him 
that he should prove to the maiden his unselfish 
devotion, and not cowardly desert her. 

‘‘Yes—but I cannot do it. The sacrifice is 
greater than I can make. Whoever chooses to 
make such a heroic sacrifice may do so, I cannot. 
Il love her no more, and would cause her to be 
unhappy, should we—but honor and fidelity were 
so dear to me until now—O, I am no longer my- 
self! I cannot even understand myself!” 

At length, after a long struggle, Wilhelm’s 
conscience capitulated. His imagination had 
sunk from its lofty flight—the water had quench- 
ed the fire. 

A month elapsed, and Wilhelm received no 
tidings from Hillimge. Ho had no desire again 
to see Rosa; but he felt an inclination to write 
and announce that his brief eternity had come to 





anend. Inthe meantime he inquired of many 
of his friends who had visited Hillinge how Rosa 
appeared, and invariably received the reply that 
her countenance was entirely disfigured. Yet 
Rosa was not so unfortunate as her sister Julia, 
who was so sadly marked that she would allow 
no person to see her. 

Upon hearing this mournful intelligence, Wil- 
helm sighed deeply, yes, at least eighty times an 
hour. At length, however, he fixed his determi- 
nation—every thing must come to an end, and, 
therefore, Wilhelm’s irresolution came to a con- 
clusion. Another month elapsed; Wilhelm sum- 
moned his courage, and wrote the following letter 
to his betrothed: 


‘DEAREST Rosa, 

“You have every reason to be satisfied with 
my course of action, and you cannot be more con- 
tented than I am with my conduct. I am grieved, 
deeply grieved, that we should be separated, and 
God is my witness that I struggled long before I 
came to this conclusion. You will discover this 
when your eye falls upon the inclosed ring, ere 
you have perused my letter. But, good Rosa, 
read it, nevertheless, and judge me not too se- 
verely! Iam weak; I am frivolous; I am sel- 
fish, and Iam unfortunate. When I said that I 
loved you more than I did my own life, I did not 
think of the possibility that your beauty might 
disappear; that your angelic face—pardon my 
frankness—would ever create painful emotions 
within my heart when I should gaze upon it. I 
shall be punished for my extravagant expres- 
sions—indeed I am already more than sufficiently 
punished by discovering that those warm senti- 
ments, which prompted me to love you for life and 
eternity, have suddenly cooled. 

“There are, perhaps, but few men who pos- 
sess the courage to be so candid with you as I 
am, should they be placed in like circumstances. 
I scorn to find excuses for my conduct; but I 
will name one only, and that is the unsteadiness 
of my heart. Pardon, Rosa, if you can, pardon 
the pain which I perhaps have inflicted; but itis 
better we should separate now, than to live a 
whole life of regret and sorrow together.” 


“Yes, it is better to separate now,” sighed 
Rosa, and a tear dropped upon the betrothed ring 
which she was mournfully contemplating. «0, 
Wilhelm, how weak you are! How worthless is 
your love! How vain and thoughtless were your 
oaths of fidelity! But have I lost anything? No, 
the man who prizes the shell only, loves not the 
kernel, and isnot of sufficient worth to cause a 
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an unfortunate woman. No, he was determined 
that that should never occur. She would not 
attract the attention of one man, Should she 
accompany him to any féte, the people would 
make remarks. They would say how nobly young 
Lohne has sacrificed himself by uniting himself 
to that unfortunate creature, merely to fulfill an 
engagement made previous to her misfortune! 
Such admiration, however, was too mournful to 
purchase at the price of his liberty, especially 
as aman is soon forgotten after he is firmly se- 
cured in the bondage of matrimony. 

Overburdened by the weight of this contempla- 
tion upon the unfortunate position in which he 
was placed, Wilhelm did not hasten to open the 
door of Rosa’s apartment, where the widow was 
impatiently awaiting his arrival. 

The latch was slowly lifted, and now Wilhelm 
stood in a room with darkened windows, and con- 
taining all the terrible paraphernalia to a sick 
room pertaining. He breathed softly through 
his nostrils, compressing his lips firmly that he 
might not inhale any contagion. 

‘¢Come nearer, dear Wilhelm,” said Rosa, ina 
loying and mournful tone. ‘‘ How pale and al- 
tered you look! You must not grieve so much, my 
beloved; we must have patience, and all will be 
well. Come and sit near me in mamma’s great 
arm-chair.” 

Fearing to touch the hand which he once loved 
so much to press, Wilhelm took possession of the 
arm-chair. His eyes anxiously sought Rosa’s 
face. It was glowing with a burning fever; but 
as yet the eruptions had not made their appear- 
ance, 

**Perhaps,” thought he, ‘‘the disease is not 
contagious until then;’’ and aided by this con- 
soling thought, he assumed a liveliness of manner 
and received Rosa’s searching glances with a 
cheerful'smile. 

‘¢ Wilhelm,” said she, after a moment’s silence, 
‘‘T see that you are afraid of infection. If so, I 
cannot permit you to remain here. From the bot- 
tom of my heart, I entreat you to leave me.” 

‘‘How could you think me so base?” replied 
Wilhelm, arousing his courage, and succeeding in 
assuming a tranquillity which existed only in ap- 
pearance. ‘I cannot remain away from here; 
so long as you are in danger, I must be plunged 
in deep despair.” 

These were well sounding words; but they did 
not satisfy Rosa, for his tone of voice contradicted 
them. 


**You are not frank with me, Wilhelm,” said 
Rosa; ‘*it is no crime for one to confess that he 
Do, then, as I 


is afraid of a contagious disease. 





bid you. Return home. Rest assured that you 
shall be informed if I become worse than I now 
am.” 

A sentiment of mingled shame and pain arose 
within Wilhelm’s breast; but his fear had not 
entirely subsided, and in a low voice he replied: 

‘Tf it is necessary to your repose, dearest Rosa, 
I will obey your commands; but I shall pray un- 
ceasingly that you may soon be freed from this 
terrible sickness.” 

One short hour after this conversation, Wilhelm 
was seated in his gig, which was speeding toward 
the city. The messages that he received daily 
thenceforth contained nothing but sad tidings. 
Four days after his last visit, the widow wrote a 
note to him, stating that Rosa’s sickness had as- 
sumed such a dangerous aspect, that the physi- 
cian despaired of her life. She did not request 
Wilhelm to come; but simply said, that sleeping 
or waking Rosa constantly called on his name. 

‘I must go,” said Wilhelm, as he held the 
open letter in his hand, “I must go; my honor, 
my duty, my love, compel me to make this sacri- 
fice. I would despise myself if I should not do 
so.” 

On the same evening, while he yet remained 
under the influence of this new paroxysm, Wil- 
helm arrived at Hillinge. Ashe drove up to the 
door, the physician issued from the house, and 
seated himself in his gig, with the intention of 
returning to the city. 

‘‘ How is my beloved Rosa,” doctor?’ inquired 
Wilhelm, anxiously. 

‘‘Bad, Mr. Lohne,” replied the doctor, gravely. 
‘¢ T hope, however, to be able to save her life; but 
her beauty, alas! has departed forever. I never 
in my life, saw a person on whom the disease had 
produced a worse effect.” 

Stupefied by the unfortunate news, Wilhelm re- 
mained in his gig long after the doctor’s vehicle 
had disappeared. At length he was aroused by 
Leopold’s voice, issuing from a window in the 
second story of the mansion: 

‘‘In heaven’s hame, Wilhelm, what are you 
doing there? Will you not enter the house ?” 

Without replying, the unfortunate lover de- 
scended from his gig. A voice continua!ly whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘‘ Her beauty, alas! has departed 
forever.” 

He entered the house, and was met by Leopold 
who grasped his hand, and pressing it warmly 
conducted him toward the door of Rosa’s apart- 
ment. 

‘‘Be a man, Wilhelm,” said he. ‘You will 
only behold the ruins of Rosa’s former beauty. 
But how much still remains to you! You can 
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now explain the cause of your seeming indiffer- 
ence, and can have the satisfaction of atoning for 
it. Perform an honorable action, and perhaps 
your faults may be forgotten in the harmony pro- 
duced by the performance of an honorable deed. 
Now is the time when your words and your ac- 
tions should agree.” 

‘¢T should think > commenced Wilhelm. 

*¢] should think,” interrupted Leopold, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘I should think that this was not the 
time to be evasive.” 

He opened the door, and thrust the unwilling 
lover into the room. 

‘*My God!” exclaimed Wilhelm, with a shud- 
der, as soon as his eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness of the room. ‘*Great God, is that 
Rosa ?” 

He had strong reasons to ask this question. 
So fearfully was the maiden’s countenance dis- 
figured, that not only had her beauty disappeared 
but she was perfectly unrecognizable. 

‘¢ Yes, Wilhelm, it is 1,” whispered a hoarse 
voice. ‘‘ hy beauty is gone, but my heart is yet 
the same.” 

Wilhelm did not reply. He cast along and 
piteous look upon his beloved, then, in a scarcely 
audible voice, he said: 

‘¢ Farewell, farewell, Rosa, my heart sinks at 
this terrible sight!” 

He hastily left the chamber, and without speak- 
ing to Leopold, whom he encountered in the hall, 
he sped from the house, and sprang into his gig. 
Upon his arrival at his own chamber, he paced 
the floor, back and forth, in terrible agitation. 
All. the rich and warm feelings of his heart— 
those sentiments which prompted him to love for 
time and eternity, were crushed in a moment, and 
only the voices of duty and honor reminded him 
that he should prove to the maiden his unselfish 
devotion, and not cowardly desert her. 

‘‘Yes—but I cannot do it. The sacrifice is 
greater than I can make. Whoever chooses to 
make such a heroic sacrifice may do so, I cannot. 
Llove her no more, and would cause her to be 
unhappy, should we—but honor and fidelity were 
so dear to me until now—O, I am no longer my- 
self! I cannot even understand myself!” 

At length, after a long struggle, Wilhelm’s 
conscience capitulated. His imagination had 
sunk from its lofty flight—the water had quench- 
ed the fire. 





A month elapsed, and Wilhelm received no 
tidings from Hillimge. Ho had no desire again 
to see Rosa; but he felt an inclination to write 
and announce that his brief eternity had come to 





anend. Inthe meantime he inquired of many 
of his friends who had visited Hillinge how Rosa 
appeared, and invariably received the reply that 
her countenance was entirely disfigured. Yet 
Rosa was not so unfortunate as her sister Julia, 
who was so sadly marked that she would allow 
no person to see her. 

Upon hearing this mournful intelligence, Wil- 
helm sighed deeply, yes, at least eighty times an 
hour. At length, however, he fixed his determi- 
nation—every thing must come to an end, and, 
therefore, Wilhelm’s irresolution came to a con- 
clusion. Another month elapsed; Wilhelm sum- 
moned his courage, and wrote the following letter 
to his betrothed: 


‘¢ Dearest Rosa, 

‘You have every reason to be satisfied with 
my course of action, and you cannot be more con- 
tented than I am with my conduct, I am grieved, 
deeply grieved, that we should be separated, and 
God is my witness that I struggled long before I 
came to this conclusion. You will discover this 
when your eye falls upon the inclosed ring, ere 
you have perused my letter. But, good Rosa, 
read it, nevertheless, and judge me not too se- 
verely! Iam weak; I am frivolous; I am sel- 
fish, and I am unfortunate. When I said that I 
loved you more than I did my own life, I did not 
think of the possibility that your beauty might 
disappear; that your angelic face—pardon my 
frankness—would ever create painful emotions 
within my heart when I should gaze upon it. I 
shall be punished for my extravagant expres- 
sions—indeed I am already more than sufficiently 
punished by discovering that those warm senti- 
ments, which prompted me to love you for life and 
eternity, have suddenly cooled. 

‘“‘There are, perhaps, but few men who pos- 
sess the courage to be so candid with you as I 
am, should they be placed in like circumstances. 
I scorn to find excuses for my conduct; but I 
will name one only, and that is the unsteadiness 
of my heart. Pardon, Rosa, if you can, pardon 
the pain which I perhaps have inflicted; but itis 
better we should separate now, than to live a 
whole life of regret and sorrow together.” 


‘¢ Yes, it is better to separate now,” sighed 
Rosa, ard a tear dropped upon the betrothed ring 
which she was mournfully contemplating. ‘0, 
Wilhelm, how weak you are! How worthless is 
your love! How vain and thoughtless were your 
oaths of fidelity! But have TI lost anything ? No, 
the man who prizes the shell only, loves not the 
kernel, and isnot of sufficient worth to cause a 
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single throb of sorrow within the heart of a woman 
whom he so easily relinquishes. This tear is the 
last I shall shed for him.” 

She inclosed the ring in the letter, and placed 
both in the drawer of her toilet table. Then 
slipping the ring which she had received from 
Wilhelm from off her finger, she procured a sheet 
of paper, and wrote as follows: 


‘‘ WILHELM: 

‘Your love cannot stand a single proof. I 
thank you for opening my eyes before it was too 
late. You are right. It is better we should part 
now, than to live a whole life of sorrow and re- 
gret together. Farewell, Wilhelm. I forgive 
your frivolity, and shall endeavor to forget it. 

“Rosa.” 


She inclosed the ring within the letter, and on 
the evening of the same day it was in the hand 
of the one for whom it was intended. A few 
days afterward. Wilhelm started forth on a long 
journey, in the hope of finding relief for his dis- 
turbed mind, and to restore his drooping spirits 
to their former buoyancy. 

Summer had passed. The beautiful garden at 
Hillinge was strewn with yellow leaves, and the 
mansion, a month before resounding with mirth and 
joy, was silent and deserted. A single individual 
was wandering to and fro between the myrtle 
bordered flower-beds, occasionally stooping down 
as if in the act of plucking the evergreens. He— 
for the individual was a gentleman—carried a 
basket on his arm, and had nearly filled it with 
sprigs of myrtle. He was so much absorbed in 
his occupation, that he was not aware of the ar- 
rival of an intruder, until, with a light bound, 
Rosa stood before him. 

‘¢What are you doing?” inquired she, with a 
smile. ‘Who has given you the right to play 
the errant knight?” 

‘¢My dear aunt informed me last evening that 
she had obtained for me the right to consecrate my- 
self to you as your chivalrous slave,”’ replied the 
young Surveyor, in a tone half bold, half timid. 
Rosa thrust her hand into the b ket, and tossed 
the evergreens about unmercifully. The female 
sex possess a faculty to hear or not to hear, as 
best suits their convenience, and Rosa on this oc- 
casion made use of this faculty, although she 
thought of other matters than the evergreens. 

‘¢My exertions I see will be fruitless,” said 
Reinhold, with a merry laugh. ‘*No matter, 
however, so long as you know that I have had a 
friendly desire to anticipate your wishes. I heard 











you say to Leopold, yesterday, that you wanted 
a few sprigs of myrtle to complete the wreaths to 
be worn at the wedding festival.” 

**Ah, you have good ears,”’ said Rosa, ‘for I 
remember that you were in the other room when 
I whispered the secret to Leopold. I am sorry 
that I spoilt the myrtles; they seem to be en- 
tirely dead.” 

‘*Oh, not dead! I understand a little botany, 
and predict that they will soon revive. They 
were too delicate to be rudely handled, but give 
them time, and we shall see them as fresh and 
green as ever.” 

** Reinhold! Reinhold, my nephew,” screamed 
Aunt Ebba, from the porch, ‘‘ come here quickly, 
and help me to bring out my poor cheese. You 
placed it behind the oven, and I am certain that 
the rats have nibbled it. It is so far behind the 
hot oven that I cannot reach it.” 

Itis better that we should suppress the words 
which Reinhold bestowed upon Aunt Ebba and 
her cheese. Rosa laughed merrily at his con- 
fusion. 

‘‘Ah,” said he, with assumed gravity, ‘‘ you 
see high duty calls me.” 

But this duty could not have been especially 
pressing, for it was not until he had been re- 
minded of it by Rosa, that Aunt Ebba was _per- 
mitted again to see her cheese. When he placed 
the cheese in her arms, Aunt Ebba whispered, 
with a cunning twinkle of her eye: 

‘* Ah, you rogue, you should have come sooner 
to the aid of my poor cheese; and remember that 
you are greatly indebted to me for my exertions 
in your behalf. Go now, and renew your conver- 
sation with her.” 

But Rosa was not to be found. The opportu- 
nity was lost! Oh, the unfortunate cheese! 

On the same evening that the above incident 
transpired at Hillinge—it was the twentieth of 
October—Wilhelm Lohne returned home from his 
journey. His grief for the loss of his beloved 
Rosa was as strong as ever. Of all the elegant 
ladies he had visited, none pleased him so well as 
his Rosa before her misfortune. He mourned 
for her with as much grief as if she had been 
dead. 

After disrobing himself of his traveling cloak, 
he seated himself before the cheerful fire, and 
gazed abstractedly into the burning coals, He 
was suddenly interrupted by the entrance of his 
servant, who presented him with an invitation 
card which had been received by his landlord 
two days before. Wilhelm read the inscription 


on the card, and a deep sigh broke over his lips. 
It was an invitation from Mrs. Marsfalt, request- 
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ing him to attend the wedding of Leopold Tor- 
densson and her daughter Julia. The ceremony 
was to take place on the twenty-first day of 
October. 

‘« What day of the month is to-day?” inquired 
Wilhelm of the boy. 

«The twentieth, sir.” 

‘¢Um, then it is to-morrow ;” and he sunk into 
deep meditation. While fruitlessly endeavoring 
to devise means whereby he might recall his for- 
mer happiness, he involuntarily gave vent to his 
troubled thoughts in words: 

‘‘ Yes, it is all over now!” 

He arose and filled his pipe, and with the light 
blue clouds that arose from the burning tobacco, 
he endeavored to drive away the dark clouds that 
the past had created in his soul. But he did not 
succeed. The dark vapors did not vanish; they 
still circled around his heart 

‘¢T will go!” said he, with sudden resolution. 
‘¢ Perhaps I can accustom myself to her deformity. 
Sheis Rosa yet; she has Rosa’s eyes, Rosa’s 
smile, and Rosa’s soft voice must still remain as 
sweet as before!” 

Strange and weak sentiments arose within his 
uneasy heart. He was not himself. He was 
certain of one thing only, and that was, he would 
attend the wedding. Should he become recon- 
ciled to Rosa? This was a question he had not 
yet contemplated. Slowly, to his impatient spirit 
the hours passed away. At length, however, the 
important evening approached. Wilhelm dressed 
himself carefully, and stepping into his gig, he 
was soon rolling over the old and familiar road. 
The windows of the mansion at Hillinge were 
brilliantly illuminated. The hands of the clock 
in the drawing-room pointed to the hour of eight. 
The guests were already assembled, and the usual 
stiffness of decorum on such occasions was duly 
observed. Wilhelm seated himself in a chair 
near the chimney-piece, and exchanged a few 
words with the young Surveyor, who was his 
neighbor. 

Now coughs and hems were to be heard through- 
out the assemblage, and a murmur of suppressed 
whispering issued through the half closed door of 
an adjoining cabinet. The lady guests com- 
menced weeping, and the bridal party entered the 
room. 

Leopold’s countenance expressed happiness and 
contentment, and his eyes were constantly fixed 
upon his bride, while the guests were taking their 
places to witness the ceremony. Many soft sighs 
were smothered as the friends of the family looked 
upon the devastation which the terrible disease 
had made on Julia’s once beautiful face. But 
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when they glanced into her eyes, and there saw 
the glorious imprint of joy and gratitude which 
beamed forth as they were turned upon her bride- 


groom, and when they saw a soft smile playing 


upon her still beautiful lips, they felt that she stil! 
possessed a rich mine of love, fidelity and hope, 
and they sighed no more. The entire company 
believed to a certainty, that the two beings w!.o 
were about to be united in the bonds of mutua! 
love, possessed a high sense of the holy words: 
‘* And they twain shall be one flesh: so then they 
are no more twain, but one flesh.” 

Wilhelm’s cheeks burned with shame and re- 
pentance, as he beheld the expression of serenity 
which reposed on Leopold’s countenance. The 
parson commenced the ceremony, and Wilhelm, 
who had avoided the unpleasant task as long as 
possible, now scanned the group of maidens who 
were gathered around the bride, in search of 
Rosa. He started back, and nearly cried aloud, 
when, with one glance, he saw her in all the 
glory of her former beauty. Not the slightest 
trace of disease marred her beautiful and classic 
features. Poor Wilhelm, he had good reason to 
wonder whether he was dreaming er awake, and 
to assure himself on this point he pinched at his 
companion’s sleeve so violently that Reinhold in- 
quired, almost sharply, what he desired. 

The ceremony came to a happy conclusion, and 
while the guests were congratulating the bridal 
couple, Wilhelm observed Rosa enter the cabinet. 
He hastily followed her, and found her standing 
near the window, evidently awaiting his coming. 

‘‘Rosa, Rosa, my dearest Rosa, how cruelly 
have I been tortured by this barbarous jest! 
Can I again find my heaven with you, my angel ? 
Or will you forever close it to a heart which 
would return in soft penitence ?” 

‘*Wilhelm,” replied Rosa, firmly, ‘you de- 
serted me, and nothing more shall pass between 
us—all is over—forever |” 

‘*My God! What do you say, Rosa? Is it 
possible that you have been only testing me?” 

‘*Yes, Wilhelm, I wished to know the capacity 
of your love—you had boasted so much of its 
strength. I was indeed very sick; but, thank 
God, I escaped deformity. I wished to under- 
stand fully the character of your love. When 
you visited me during my illness, I fancied I dis- 
covered in your behavivr a fickleness which did 
not harmonize with true love. After I recovered, 
and Julia was sufficiently strong, I persuaded 
her to personate me when you again visited me. 
I was sure that your excessive timidity would. 
prevent you from approaching her sufficiently 





near to recognize her, and the huskiness of her 
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voice, I thought, you would attribute to the dis- 
ease. Mamma, Leopold, and the doctor, were 
likewise engaged in the plot; and I must say, 
Wilhelm, that of them all, I was the only 
who hoped that you would prove true to your 
love. How well that hope was founded you are 
aware. I have nothing further to say, than that 
your fault rests entirely on your own head. I 
remained in my room, and my friends gossiped 
upon my disfigured countenance at their plea- 
sure.” 

Rosa ceased. 
stood before her. 

‘I was very frivolous,” said he, ‘but believe 
me, dear Rosa, I would not have come here this 
evening, had I not wished to crave your pardon 
for the weakness which I now abhor. Once more, 
Rosa, I ask your hand.” 

‘¢ Perhaps, Wilhelm, when you clothe your own 
less in words than in actions, the more heart and 
firmness of character you will possess. Should 
we marry, and the time should arrive when I 
would become as unfortunate as Julia, I should 
be obliged to seek my mother’s house to avoid 
your reproaches. However, after what has hap- 


Wilhelm pale and trembling 





pened, you cannot hope to bind me to such a 
bondage. We have now no more to say to each 
other.” 

Wilhelm observed by the expression of Rosa’s 
eyes, and by the firmness of her voice, that his 
hopes were vain. He bowed silently, and his 
hand and his lip trembled as he pressed her hand 
for the last time. A treacherous tear stole down 
his cheek ; but pride prevented him from making 
another petition for pardon. In the next moment 
he was gone, and from the window Rosa saw him, 
as he was directing the ostler to drive his horse 
into the yard. 

‘* Wilhelm, poor Wilhelm!” sighed Rosa, ‘‘may 
you not neglect this lesson !”’ 

She bowed her head upon the window sill, and 
sank into a sad reverie. A hand touched her 
white shoulder, and a familiar voice whispered, 

‘*Will you remain alone forever?” With a 
slight blush Rosa raised her beautiful eyes to 
the frank and honest countenance of Reinhold 
Werner. 

‘*] will not reply to that question fully,” re- 
plied she, mournfully; ‘‘ the heart should not long 
for an object which the hand does not grasp.” 
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*¢ And ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And siller hae to spare, 
Gin ye ’ll consent to be his bride, 
ge think o’ Donald mair. 
wha wad buy a silken gows 
ee a puir broken heart ? 
Or what’s to me a siller crown, 
Gin frae my love I part ?”? 


The royal suniight flushed the room, 
From stainéd windows streaming down, 
To where, rayed round in golden gloom, 
The old king sat, and tried to frown. 
Before him stood his daughter dear, 
Her white hands folded on her breast, 
And in her drooping eyes a tear, 
The sign of love, and love’s unrest :— 
For she was grieved, as only maids can be, 
That love, and lose, like her,a squtre of low degree! 


“To-morrow we ride with all our .rain 
To meet our cousin of Aquitain ; 

Be ready, daughter, to go with us there, 

At the head of the train in a royal chair. 

T he chair shall be covered with velvet red, 
With a fringed canopy overhead, 








And curtains of damask, white and blue, 
Figured with lilies, and silver dew: 

Purple your robe, with ermine bands, 

The finest fur of the northern lands: 
Enamelled chains of rare device, 

And your feather a bird of Paradise! 

And what will you have for a dainty steed? 
A Flanders mare of the royal breed? 

An English blood? A jennet of Spain? 

Or a Barbary foal with a coal-black mane? 
We still have the Soldan’s harness, sweet! 
The housings hang to the horse’s feet ; 

The saddle-cloth is sown with moons, 

And the bridle bells jingle the blythest tunes ! 
Or will you on a palfry go, 

An ambling palfry, sure and slow, 

That shakes its head at every tread, 

And tosses its heavy mane of snow: 
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Speak, my daughter! or will you stay, 

And make it a merry hunting day? 

The huntsmen shall be gathered at dawn, 
And the hounds led out upon the lawn: 
When you amid your dames appear, 

We ’ll spur our steeds, and chase the deer; 
Through meadows, through woods, away we go, 
And we shout while the merry bugles blow! 
Or you shall lead us where you will; 

Down by the river, or up the hill : 

Speak, and the hawks shall wait you there, 
And a noble quarry in the air. 

And O! but you are a lady bright, 

On a green hill’s side in the morning light; 
Your rosy cheek by the soft wind kissed, 
And a dappled falcon on your wrist! 

Come! and when we return again, 

We'll give a feast to the merry men; 
Banquet all in the open hall, 

Under the antlers on the wall; 

The trumpet shall wake its golden sound, 
And the butler bear the dishes round: 

Ribs of beef, so crisp and brown, 

And a jug of Rhenish to wash it down: 
Hares, and pheasants, and venison steaks, 
And a boar with his skin peeling off in flakes : 
And to crown the whole, a peacock dressed, 
Complete, with its plumes and gilded crest ! 
For you and the maids, a store of spice ; 
Cloves, and the seed of Paradise ; 

Pots of ginger from over the seas; 
Honeycombs from the English trees; 
Plums, dim-seen through their misty streaks, 
And dishes of peaches with bloomy cheeks : 
Pears that smack of the sunny South, 

And cherries, red as a maiden’s mouth! 
Grapes in salvers, with sprigs of vine, 

And wine, wine, a river of wine! 

Ripe and old, and brave and bold, 

In cups of silver, and flagons of gold: 

Red from Bordeaux, white from the Rhine, 
Rumney, and Malmsey, and Malespine— 
Every vintage of famous wine!” 


“ But I would rather have,”’ said she, 
** My loving squire of low degree ; 
Nor gaudy trains, nor days of chase, 
Reward me for his absent face. 
They do but bring him back again, 
And all the Past, a double pain ! 

I see him now;; he is my page, 

A dreamy boy of tender age; 

His hair is long, and bright as gold, 
And in his eyes are depths untold! 
No brother I, no sister he, 

What can the children do but be 
Brother and sister to each other, 

Till he becomes my more than brother ? 
’Tis dangerous, believe me, Sire ! 


The growth of two young hearts like ours: 


We grow like flowers, and bear desire, 
The odor of the human flowers! 





Eyes tell the tale, though lips say naught, 
And it colors the very springs of thought; 
I thought of him, and he of me, 

Till I loved the squire of low degree !” 


IL. 


The monarch’s eye with anger burns, 
Like one who hates, yet hears a truth ; 
Besides, his own, sweet youth, returns, 
And pleads, but he despises youth ! 
The princess kneels before his chatr, 
And takes nis heavy-hanging hand: 
He does but smooth her ruffled hair, 
And idle with its jeweled band: 
And yet he loves her, angry though he be, 
And bribes her to forget the squire of low degres 


‘* You shall havea mantle, silver-green, 

With clasps of gold, and gems between ; 

A cloak of searlet, deep as flame, 

And a wimpled hood to match the same! 

A golden comb to comb your hair, 

Or even a crown, like this I wear ! 

Or will you that every separate curl 

Shall be inlaid with a priceless pearl, 

Till you shine like night in the starry hours? 
Or will you only wear the flowers? 

But your stately throat, like a swan’s afloat— 
That must be circled with coral beads, 

Or the ruby, whose heart with passion bleeds ! 
Kerchiefs of Holland, Mechlin lace, 

And a veil like mist, to hide your face; 
Embroidered gloves, and velvet hose, 

And tippets to wrap you from the snows. 
Bracelets, trinkets, pins, and rings: 

Caskets full of the rarest things; 

The topaz, lapped in its yellow mist, 

And heaps of agate, and amethyst : 
Diamonds, each a burning star, 

And garnets, redder than roses are ! 

Flasks of odor and perfume, 

And what you will of blossom and bloom : 
Flowers of a thousand delicate dyes, 

To feast your senses, and brighten your eyes. 
Nor shall you tread on rushes more, 

But cloth of gold shall cover your floor ; 

Ay! and when you take the air, 

But name your path, and we ’ll spread it there! 
Your garden shall be trimmed anew: 

And we’|l try, if we can, to keep the dew: 
Plant new trees, of stronger shade, 

And have the summer arbors made : 

You shall have a fawn with silver bell, 

A delicate fawn, that knows you well; 

A peacock, too, of the richest hue, 

To strut before you, and spread its train, 

Gay as a rairbow after rain ! 

The fountain shall play, the swans shall swim, 
And feed from your hand at the basin’s brim : 
You shall have a shallop, with silken sail, 
And oars beside, if the wind should fail : 
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Float on the lake, with a rippling wake, 

Shoot with the current down the stream, 

Or under the arched bridges dream! 

Or you shall land, if it please you more, 

And have a pavilion pitched on shore: 

Blue and white, like the sky in sight, 

A couch of down, and a dreamy light: 

An odorous silence, rapt aud deep, 

And sleep, the beautiful balm of Sleep!” 
‘* But I would sooner have,’’ said she, 
‘* My loving squire of low degree ; 
For in his faith my soul reposes, 
Sweeter than in a bed of roses. 
Nor balmy sleep, nor happy dream, 
Nor shallop on a summer stream, 
Nor garden walks, nor shaded bowers, 
No! nor a perfect nest of flowers, 
Shall wean me from his love divine, 
Or make him any thing, but mine! 
And, as for jewels, pins, and rings, 
Mantles, and all such paltry things— 
I hold them at their proper worth, 
A subject tor my lightest mirth! 
You think us children, Sire! you men : 
We want our playthings back again : 
We must be pacified with show, 
We are such simpletons, you know! 
It may be so, it may be so, 
But when the worst is known, and told, 
We cannot all be bought and sold; 
Nor force, nor art can make us part 
From something holy in the heart— 
The bright and blessed love of old, 
The deathless love 1 bear to thee, 
My own dear squire of low degree !”’ 


HI. 


She leaned against her father’s breast, 

And in her sickly sorrow smiled ; 
Perplexed, distressed, and ill at rest, 

He stooped, and kissed his weeping child. 
Her arms around his neck she drew ; 

He felt her wild heart beat, and beat: 
His own was touched, with pity too: 

He threw his kingdom at her feet: 
And yet he held her suppliant soul in fee, 


For still he plead against the squire of low degree. 


‘The western wing, by the palace gate— 
I give it to you, with all its state: 

Deep are the halls, broad are the stairs, 
And tables of oak, and walnut chairs, 

With mirrors of Venice, the rooms adorn ; 
And the luminous walls are gilt like morn ! 
We ’ll stain the windows, every one ; 

In this a saint, in that a sun; 

And when the sun at his setting paints 
Their panes, and we pray to the blessed saints— 
We will in your chapel throng, 

And hear the solemn even-song : 
Three-score singers in the choir, 

And the lips of all are touched with fire! 





The priest before the allar stands, 
And lifts the Host with reverent hards; 
The little children sing, and sing, 
And the incense burns, and the censers swing, 
And the deep-toned organ thunders round, 
Filling the aisles with a sea of sound! 
Then to supper: and if you will, 
fil pick you an arbor, green and still, 
Drape it with arras, down to the floor, 
And spread your service by the door, 
That when you eat you may behold 
The knights at play, where the bowls are rolled! 
Then you shall to the drawbridge go, 
And watch the sportive fish below, 
Their glancing fins, their motions free, 
Arrows of gold in a silver sea. 
Or else a barge shall meet you there, 
With gilded pennons drooped in air, 
And sturdy rowers, with lifted oars, 
To pull you by the sedgy shores: 
Step on deck, and mount your throne 
Under the purple dais alone; 
Your favored ladies, two by two, 
And the knights you name shall follow you: 
Wave your hand, the band shall play, 
And the rowers speed you on four way ; 
Down the river, and past the Jawn, 
And up the lake, where hides the swan— 
The swan that bleeds in its nest of reeds, 
And sings like a soul, at even and dawn ! 
Through glassy shadows, and drifts of light ; 
The bloom of eve, and the gloom of night, 
Till rises the moon, when home you turn, 
And land where the torches redly burn, 
And the garden’s roof, and its leafy bars 
Glitter with cressets, like colored stars: 
Then to your chamber, chaste, and white, 
In the silent privacy of night. 
It shall be hung with curtains of snow, 
And a canopy over the couch shall flow : 
The broidered sheet with pearls we ’|] strew, 
Till it gleams like a lily edged with dew! 
You shall have the finch that you desire, 
In a cage of gold, with ivory wire: 
It shall hang at the head of your bed, and cheep, 
And meet your eyes when they close in sleep: 
And to hasten the sleep we ’ll make the room 
Drowsy with shadow and perfume : 
Braziers shall melt the sweetest gum, 
And its scent in your very dreams shall come ! 
Nay! you shall have the ripe delight 
Of mellowest music, all the night : 
And when the songs of the minstrels fail, 
The sweeter songs of the nightingale : 
And the heavenly strain will flood your brain, 
Till heaven opeis before your eyes, 
And your spirit walks in Paradise !”’ 
“ But I would only have,”’ said she, 
“My loving squire of low degree; 
For I love him, and he loves me, 
And what is life when love is flown? 
We breathe indeed, we grieve, we sigh, 
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And seem to live, and yet we die: 
There is no life alone! , 

Glory is but a gilded chain, 

And joy another name for pain: 
There is no joy alone! 

But joy, or pain, it matters not, 

Without my squire of low degree ; 

All things are nothing now to me, 

For I shall die, and be forgot. 

You have another daughter still, 





To love you, Sire, and work your will; 


For me—awaits the convent cell, 

And soon the mournful passing-bell, 

No more a princess, when you hear 
The woman’s dirge, and see her bier, 
Forget your pride, and all beside, 

And but remember she was dear! 

And when the ghostly mass is said, 
And prayers are chanted for the dead, 
O pray that she may happy be, 

And all good souls shall pray for thee !”’ 





GHAW-LE-YAH: 


OR, A VISIT TO THE CITY OF HPAR-RUSSE. 


BY J. DE MILLE. 


I REALLY do not know why my Aunt Fallal was 
so fond of France and every thing French. The 
fact of her having visited that country did not 
constitute a sufficient reason why she should be 
continually talking about it. But she seemed to 
think otherwise, and contrived to infuse a large 
portion of her spirit into all the family, as well as 
a host of family friends. So that I (who am a 
quiet and thoughtful young man, or at least pass 
for such among my acquaintances, who I assure 
the reader are discriminating people) was utterly 
wearied, tired to death of the one constant theme 
of conversation. ‘*Why, oh Heaven!” I cried— 
‘For which of my sins am I doomed forever to 
hear French songs and French music horribly sung 
and played, and the unfortunate French language 
more horribly spoken? Why am I compelled 
forever to encounter all kinds of little Parisian 
trinkets, and have my peace troubled by unend- 
ing conversations about the last new mode?” 

It was partly to avoid this, but principally to 
judge for myself of this Paradise, this moral El 
Dorado, that I embarked for Paris, via Liverpool, 
in the steamer Baltic. ‘‘ What a happy—what a 
fortunate young man I am!” thought I, as I rode 
to the Hotel Maurice, upon my arrival at Paris. 
‘“‘T am actually in this much talked of land. 
Would that all the American youth could come 
here and enjoy such advantages as are about to 
be given to me.” : 

I must say, although I was reluctant to confess 
it even to myself—I must say that after a month 
had fled, I did not really think France the model 








country of the universe, although all my friends 
assured me that it was, particularly General 
Mipsey, a young New York lawyer, and the little 
Count Bonbon. I strolled through all the palaces, 
particularly the Palais Nationale, and loitered 
through all the gardens, and visited all the thea- 
tres, and heard the music of all the churches, I 
sipped coffee at all the cafes, and one day visited 
all the booths on the left side of the Champs Ely- 
sees. I went to the Assemble Nationale, saw 
Louis Napoleon, who was then President, and 
afterward viewed a review in the Champs de 
Mars. In short, I went generally around as my 
countrymen only can. I am sorry to say after 
all this, and after becoming acquainted with ever 
so many French ladies and gentlemen through 
the medium of Mipsey, after all this, my expecta- 
tions were not realized. I am sure the men were 
not more manly than those of America, nor were 
the ladies more beautiful and graceful, Of course 
the sights were finer, but tell me, Aunt Fallal, 
do greatness and happiness consist in sights ? 

‘“‘The French,” said my uncle Grummo, who 
had just arrived from Algiers—‘‘ The French are 
wonderfully fortunate in their endeavors to gratify 
the sight, while another blessing as precious to 
us as sight, is but little known to them. Their en- 
deavors after liberty are as unsuccessful as are our 
attempts to succeed in that department which is 
peculiarly French—the department of grand 
shows.” 

‘‘Uncle, you are cynical.” 


‘Bless you, not at all, my dear Bob! This 
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country reminds me of one in which I traveled a 
year or two ago. It is called Ghaw-le-yah, and 
lies in some extensive valley south of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon.” 

I prepared for one of my uncle’s interminable 
stories. 

“Tl tell you all about it, if you don’t inter- 
rupt me. Five years ago I was returning home 
from India, and when near the island of Mada- 
gascar, we encountered a terrible hurricane. The 
ship was disabled, and we were blown westward 
toward the coast of Africa. Nothing could save 
us. On we went, and were driven with terrific 
violence upon a rocky coast. Finding that the 
ship would go to pieces, I took the good old 
method of fastening myself to an empty water- 
cask, by the help of which I floated ashore. All 
the rest were lost. I was terribly bruised, but I 
contrived to find a resting-place where I slept 
soundly. Upon awaking I found myself sur- 
rounded by natives. They treated me kindly, 
and fed me till I recovered. They belonged to 
the interior, and after robbing the ship of every 
thing, they started for their home. We were all 
mounted on cows, and in this manner we traveled 
for about three months, in which time we had 
advanced about a thousand miles. Their country, 
which was called Hah-mar-ee-kee, was hilly and 
well watered. The inhabitants were plain and 
frugal in their manner of life, their towns were 
regularly built and all seemed prosperous. They 
told me of a great country lying upon the other 
side of a large lake, whose waters washed the 
western borders of Hah-mar-ee-kee. It was 
called Ghaw-le-yah. As I was entirely unre- 
strained, I concluded that I would use my liberty 
to the best advantage, and go over to this coun- 
try, where I might have a chance of getting a 
conveyance to some country in communication 
with Europe. I accordingly procured a boat, 
and crossing over the lake came to the mouth of 
a river. Up this I sailed for some days, and at 
last found a settled country. Houses lay along 
the river side, whose white walls gleamed in the 
sunlight with incredible brightness. Seeing a 
small village I approached it and landed. 

‘*T was struck by the peculiar actions of the 
man whom I first addressed. I saw him standing 
on the shore—so mustering together as many 
words of the language as I had contrived to learn 
from the Hah-mar-ee-kee-ans, [ asked him if this 
country was Ghaw-le-yah. Instead of answering, 
he took me by the hand and felt me, running his 
hand over me, and particularly over my face, at 
which I of course was very much surprised, but 
recollecting that the Medi-African people must 





have singular fashions, I did not prevent him. I 
noticed that his eyes were not turned to me. Ile 
did not look at me, but merely examined me 
with his hands. ‘He is blind,’ thought I, so I 
said again, ‘Is this Ghaw-le-yah, mur-seeg- 
noor?’ using the most respectful form of address. 

‘*4 crowd of people drew near, and by their 
looks they all seemed blind. What a set of peo- 
ple, I thought, as I viewed their puzzling actions. 
Each one felt the other’s features, and then 
pressed their foreheads together. This seemed 
their form of greeting. Their dress was of a fine 
and soft material, something like our best velvet. 
They gathered round me, and asked me a few 
questions, after which the man whom I first ad- 
dressed, invited me tohis home. None of these 
people carried sticks, but walked on as if pos- 
sessed of sight, never jostling or running against 
one another. 

‘¢The house of my host was a spacious stone 
edifice, whose exterior surface was coated with 
white plaster of exceeding smoothness. The walls 
of the interior were very finely polished. The 
furniture was elegantly shaped and equally well 
polished. I saw, at once, that all this was for 
the purpose of administering pleasure to an ex- 
ceedingly delicate sense of touch. My host had 
two wives and several children, one of whom, a 
daughter, was very beautiful. When visitors 
came to the house they passed their hands over 
each other’s faces, after which they performed 
the usual salutatory method of touching fore- 
heads. One sprightly youth who camein during 
the evening, seemed to like greatly the daugh- 
ter’s salutation. 

‘*My host’s name was Ta-ket-ee-see. He was 
quite a traveler, having been frequently to the 
capital, and once even as far as Hah-mar-ee-kee. 
He wished to know much about my country. I 
was amused at the deep conviction which he had 
that I was a barbarian, and therefore much to be 
pitied. Pitied! The idea of being pitied by a blind 
man. Apart from this he was remarkably sensi- 
ble. The people seemed in general exceedingly 
fond of music, for sweet sounds were continually 
floating through the air. At evening the village 
resounded with music of every kind, both vocal 
and instrumental. Flowers, most distinguished 
for fragrance, were cultivated every where, and 
every house, indeed I might say the whole vil- 
lage, was filled with exquisite odors. I saw that 
these unfortunate people, being deprived of sight, 
had improved to a wonderful extent their other 
senses. They did not believe in the existence of 
a sense of sight, and when I told them that I had 
it, they politely insinuated that I must be mis 
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taken. They were certainly astonished when I 
endeavored to prove its existence by describing 
everything in the room, but they concluded that 
it arose from an exceeding delicacy of touch, or 
rather of another sense, that of knowing the 
vicinity of a solid object, asense which all pos- 
sess, but from never using it we are almost un- 
conscious of its existence. The supposition that 
I had this sense in such perfection gained me 
some respect, but it was mingled with pity when 
they found my smell and hearing so coarse when 
compared with theirs. This pity was expressed 
in the most unbounded terms, and they bade me 
congratulate myself upon my arrival at Ghaw-le- 
yah, the centre of the earth and delight of the uni- 
verse, (for so they delighted to call their country) 
adding, that I should go at once to the capital, 
for there I would behold the perfection of hu- 
manity and human works. 

‘*So after a short time I started for the capital 
along with Ta-ket-ee-see, who insisted upon ac- 
eompanying me. The city was about a hundred 
miles away, and we went to it by the river. All 
whom we met were blind. Words cannot ex- 
press the commiseration which I felt for them, 
which was mingled with wonder at their actions 
so accurately performed for blind people. 

‘*The city is very large indeed. It lies on both 
sides of the river, and the houses, with their 
smooth, glittering walls, reflect the rays of the 
sun so brightly, that the dazzled beholder is lost 
in wonder at so much glory. My admiration was 
unbounded, but it arose from a different source 
from that of Ta-ket-ce-see. The strains of music 
which sounded afar, and the pleasant odors wafted 
on the breeze, kindled in him an immense enthu- 
siasm. He did not know where lay the chief 
glory of the capital. ‘Hear!’ he cried, ‘listen 
to the sounds! They tell of the great city of 
Hpar-russe !’ 

‘‘It is truly a magnificent city. The houses are 
large, and very similar to the one before de- 
scribed. The inhabitants generally get along as 
well as the people of the village of whom I spoke, 
although frequent uproars arise through their 
want of sight. A tumult occurred shortly before 
my arrival, and lasted for several days, during 
which time the whole city was in a frightful state 
of confusion. Yet when Icame there all trouble 
was over, and all remembrance of it had de- 
parted. 

‘¢ The blindness of the people does not arise from 
the nature of the soil. I cannot see how it should, 
for the land is fertile and well watered. The air 
also is pure and invigorating. The perusal of 
their history has caused me to suppose that the 








disease is hereditary, for the ancestors of the 
Ghaw-le-yans came from the low lands of the 
North, beyond the mountains, where all the na- 
tions suffer from this blindness. Could they only 
be convinced of their condition they might be able 
to cure themselves, but the trouble is, that they 
absolutely deny the existence of the sense of 


sight. The Hah-mar-ee-kee-ans, though coming 
from a blind stock, have had a different fate, for 
by long and earnest endeavors they have gained 
the perfect use of this most important faculty. 

‘*Many of these Hah-mar-ee-kee-ans came to 
Ghaw-le yah. I-saw them occasionally in Hpar- 
russe. They could not convince the Ghaw-le-yans 
of their imperfection. Indeed, from some cause or 
other, some, in fact a great number of the Hah- 
mar-ee-kee-ans became partially and even totally 
blind during their visit. Being exceedingly 
charmed by the delicate senses which the Ghaw- 
le-yans possessed, they endeavored to acquire it, 
and were not only unsuccessful, but they lost 
sight in the attempt. Some of them returned 
home, but were helpless creatures for the remain- 
der of their lives. Ilearned these and many other 
particulars from Hmull-ingz, a young Hah-mar- 
ee-kee-an whom I found in Hpar-russe. 

‘‘ The Ghaw-le-yan philosophers have had many 
disputes about this sense of sight, and the opinion 
of the majority is against its existence. Some of 
those who declared that there was such a sense, 
and that it was necessary to a people, were at 
once banished, At one time, however, they might 
have been successful in their persuasions, had 
they not taken wrong methods to effect a cure. 
The banished ones found an asylum in Hah-mar- 
ee-kee, while those who contrived to remain sunk 
to an obscure grave. 

‘«Ol-pho-gee, who rules the country, exercises a 
powerful influence in favor of the present unfor- 
tunate condition of the people. I hope that I 
may be mistaken, butI really fear that this influ- 
ence will endure for some time. 

‘¢But as Hmull-ingz said to me—much is to be 
hoped from the example and influence of Yung- 
phrantz, who admires the Hah-mar-ee-kee-ans, 
and almost fancies that he sees. Although his 
actions have frequently been rash, yet he may 
{mprove. The example of Hah-mar-ee-kee is be- 
fore him, and the study of the Hah-mar-ee-kee-an 
institutions may work out some good result. 

‘TI hope it may be so, and at the same time I 
fear. I remained more than a year in Hpar-russe, 
was disgusted with Ol-pho-gee, and somewhat 
pleased with what I saw of Yung-phrantz. I was 
displeased with the general conduct of the Hah- 
mar-ee-kee-an visitors. When the Ghaw-le-yans 
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go to Hah-mar-ee-kee they learn more thoroughly 
the nature of the laws, institutions, and spirit of 
the country, and find out far more about the glo- 
rious sense of sight than ever that country’s de- 
generate children who visit Ghaw-le-yah can teach 
them. 

‘¢ There is much in Ghaw-le-yah to admire, for 
it is an exceedingly polished country, yet I 
would much rather dispense with all her polish 
and cultivation, and enjoying my sight, the no- 





blest gift of Heaven, live a peaceful life in the 
plain and simple country of Hah-mar-ee-kee. 

‘¢ Triennial caravans go between Hpar-russe and 
Timbuctoo. By one of these I came to the latter 
city, whence by another caravan I went to Al- 
giers, thence I came here, somewhat pleased and 
instructed by my travels. 

‘*And that is all; so slide one of those Ha- 
vanas over here, and tell your aunt Fal-lal to be 
buttered.” 





HAKON’S LAY. 


—————s 


BY J. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Tuen Thorstein looked at Hakon, where he sate, 
Mute as a cloud amid the stormy hall, 

And said: ‘¢ O, Skald, sing now an olden song, 
Such as our fathers heard who led great lives ; 
And, as the bravest on a shield is borne 

Along the waving host that shouts him king, 

So rode their thrones upon the thronging seas !” 


Then the old man arose, white-haired he stood, 
White-bearded, and with eyes that looked afar 
From their still region of perpetual snow, 

Over the little smokes and stirs of men; 

His head was bowed with gathered flakes of years, 
As winter bends the sea-foreboding pine, 

But something triumphed in his brow and eye, 
Which whoso saw it, could not see and crouch: 
Loud rang the emptied beakers as he mused, 
Brooding his eyried thoughts; then, as an eagle 
Circles smooth-winged above the wind-vexed woods, 
So wheeled his soul into the air of song 

High o’er the stormy hall; and thus he sang : 


‘“‘ The fletcher for his arrow-shaft picks out 

Wood closest-grained, long-seasoned, straight as 
light; 

And, from a quiver full of such as these, 

The wary bow-man, matched against his peers, 

Long doubting, singles yet once more the best. 

Who is it that can make such shafts as Fate? 

W hat archer of his arrows is so choice, 

Or hits the white so surely? They are men, 

The chosen of her quiver; nor for her 

Will every reed suffice, or cross-grained stick 








At random from life’s vulgar fagot plucked : 
Such answer household ends; but she will have 
Souls straight and clear, of toughest fibre, sound 
Down to the heart of heart; from these she strips 
All needless stuff, all sapwood, hardens them, 
From circumstance untoward feathers plucks 
Crumpled and cheap, and barbs with iron will : 
The hour that passes is her quiver-boy ; 

W hen she draws bow, ’tis not across the wind, 
Nor ’gainst the sun, her haste-snatched arrow sings, 
For sun and wind have plighted faith to her: 
Ere men have heard the sinew twang, behold, 

In the butt’s heart her trembling messenger ! 


‘* The song is old and simple that I sing: 

Good were the days of yore, when men were tried 
By ring of shields, as now by ring of gold; 

But, while the gods are left, and hearts of men, 
And the free ocean, still the days are good: 
Through the broad Earth roams Opportunity 

And knocks at every door of hut or hall, 

Until she finds the brave soul that she wants.” 


He ceased, and instantly the frothy tide 

Of interrupted wassail roared along ; 

But Leif, the son of Eric, sate apart 

Musing, and, with his eyes upon the fire, 

Saw shapes of arrows, lost as soon as seen; 

But then with that resolve his heart was bent, 
Which, like a humming shaft, through many a strife 
Of day and night across the unventured seas, 

Shot the brave prow to cut on Vinland sands 

The first rune in the Saga of the West 











Tue new year! Where is the old year? And 
where are all the years which have been first new, 
and then old, since that night on which the Heaveniy 
host hailed the advent of the Star of Bethlehem !— 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five !—more than eighteen 
centuries have since rolled away, and more, it has 
been estimated, than thirty thousand millions of 
human beings have lived and died ! 

And yet, after all, how very brief a period it has 
really been—comprising altogether, less than twenty- 
three thousand months—less than ninety-seven thou- 
sand weeks—less than seven hundred thousand 
days—and scarcely extending through the term of 
twenty-seven lives of “‘ threescore years and ten !’ 

It seems, indeed, incredible that the history of the 
world, from the Christian era down should really lie 
within so limited a space—that such a vast throng 
should, in this little time, have passed through its 
scenes, and swept on, with these old years, into 
eternity ! 

Time resembles a varied extent of country, diver- 
sified with fields and plains, hills and dales, moun- 
tains and valleys—we wander on, as went the 
children of Israel through the wilderness—as we 
fall by the way, our posterity continue the ever 
onward march—and, viewed through its minute 
experiences, the toilsome journey seems to be very 
long—but the old man, who sees the sun set for the 
last time, from some high eminence to which he 
has at length attained, finds that the point from 
which he first set out upon his pilgrimage, even 
after a journey of “threescore and ten years,” lies 
upon the opposite side of the little valley of his life, 
almost within his reach! And thus it is, that look- 
ing abstractly buck upon any point, even to the 
commencement of these eighteen centuries, the in- 
tervening space seems but a span! 

But then, we did not sit down to write a series of 
moral reflections upon the flight of time, and the 
shortness of human life—it is unquestionably, well 
to ponder on these things—but we take it for granted 
that our readers do all this for themselves 

The season, however, always forces upon us a 
moralizing mood—and surely the more extended the 
triumphs of death, the more grateful should we be 
for continued life ; and the swifter the flight of time, 
the more reason is there why we should desire to en- 
joy it. Wherefore, as we meant to do at first, so do 
we now, and most sincerely too, wish our readers, 
one and all, A Hapry New Year !—a year of health 
and prosperity—of peace and plenty—of spring flow- 
ers and summer sunshine—autumnal fruits and cheer- 
ful winter firesides—and in proof of our sincerity, in 
this declaration, it is our intention to visit you every 
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month, and each time to endeavor to make ourselves 
even more interesting to you than we have ever 
been before—but, for a more particular account of 
the means by which we hope to accomplish this end, 
we refer you to our prospectus, which will be found 
upon the last page. 





We have received the following letter from a 
friend, who has been recreating in the Old Do- 
minion, 


DECEMBER. 

I have been to Virginia, and you shall have a run- 
ning outline of my trip. I took the steamer at 
Baltimore: she leaves once each week for Frede- 
ricksburgh, touching all along the shores of the 
Rappahannock. I think the “ Virginia’’—that’s her 
name—a good vessel. With the exception of being 
pretty well tossed by the sea, as you approach the 
ocean, causing more than shadowings of nausea, you 
have a good time of it until you enter the Rappa- 
hannock. Your nose, I will grant, is odorated pretty 
freely, there being now a guano epidemic among the 
planters of the Old Dominion. No vessel, I hear, 
leaves Baltimore for “long shore,’’ at this season, 
which is not freighted with it. The “ Virginia’’ 
had hundreds of bags amidships, the trip I made in 
her; indeed, it seemed to me as if the Chincha Is- 
lands had all been tumbled upon her deck. I 
shall never forget the bouquet; it was inhaled by 
me with every thing I ate; indeed, after attaining 
my journey’s end, it was a long time before I forgot 
the rich [slands of Peru. 

Let me tell you about the captain of the “ Vir- 
ginia” :—He’s not a beauty, and he knows it. He 
makes up in seamanship and pleasant manners what 
he lacks in good looks. He cares not a pio for the 
outside ; he says the matter of dress is altogether a 
secondary affair. It was never thought of in the 
world, until after the fall in Eden. The tailors he 
thinks ought, especially, to bless our common mo- 
ther; but for her sin, their trade would not have been. 
The eaptain urges that fashion is a tyrant; skins and 
blankets, if conveniently arranged, would be far bet- 
ter than the hideous coats and pants we are obliged 
to wear. The captain’s clothes are literally thrown 
upon him, while his hat sits upon his head like a 
bomb-shell projected from a Bomarsund mortar. 
He is a wag, tells the drollest stories, and in the 
drollest manner; he was once, while captain of a 
merchantman, cast away, and nearly lost his life; 
floating for nine days, I think, upon a portion of bis 
vessel. His companions perished with cold and hun- 
ger. The captain was miraculously saved, being taken 
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In addition to these there were countless varieties of 
game, gathered from his fields and shores, with 
other things in abundance to match, including the 
finest Sherries and Madeiras that ever ripened in 
garret. 

My sojourning place in Virginia, was a county 
town, in the northern neck. It is made up of a 
court-house, a jail, two stores, some Very neat cot- 
tage houses, and a distressingly old tavern. The 
court-house is upward of a century and a half old. 
It is one story high and of brick, and contains only 
two apartments besides the court room. The for- 
mer is strangely enough arranged; the audttorium, 
or ot pollot portion being paved with brick. The 
bar, judges’ bench, ete., were but little superior to 
the other parts of the building. I confess I was 
somewhat inspired when I entered this worm-eaten 
relic of primitive times in the Old Dominion. It 
seemed to me, that in just such places the first fires 
of the Revolution were kindled. Things were now 
as they were eighty years ago; and my vivid 
imagination invested the place with the ringing elo- 
quence of a Patrick Henry, to say nothing of other 
characteristics of olden times. 

The scene on court day was a most curious one. 
The little village was filled with F. F. V.’s; there 
were present also a plenty of ‘ Half-Strainers,” 
* Johnny-Gwangers,” and ** Sand-Takies.” 

You wish me to explain what these words mean ; 
I will do so in a sentence. They are the various 
classes you find in the Old Dominion, or the grades 
of her people, before you descend to that of the ne- 
groes. Of the last, by the way, there were three to 
one. Some had strolled up from the plantations in 
the neighborhood, complete gentlemen of leisure; 
others had accompanied their masters as coachmen ; 
while others brought with them cakes, pies, and 
other refreshments, for those who hung about the 
court-house. A happier crowd I never saw, nora 
more plentiful display of ivory, which ever accom- 
panies the African’s cachinnation. Both sexes were 
to be seen mixing cordially together. Inquiries 
passed freely as to absent members of families, and 
these were the usual replies: ‘ quite well’’—* been 
rather poorly’”’—“ gone a visiting’’—“ confined with 
a bad cough,’ etc. One old woman sought me out 
to thank me for some presents I had brought her 
from a daughter, emancipated by rer master, and 
living in Philadelphia. 

**Thank you, massa,’’ said she, ‘the presents 
were bery pretty. Tell my little girl, her mother 
thinks of her very often—she must come down and 
make us a visit—much obliged to her for the gold 
dollar she sent—hope she will take care of her earn- 
ings. She need n’t send me any more of them—I 
have got a good home, a good master, and want for 
nothing wheder sick or well; while she is obliged 
to look after herself, since she has been ’mancipated, 
and will want all the money she earns to sport her 
among strangers. I speck she finds herself berry 
lonesome sometimes.” 

But to the court scene. The judge was a most 
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In a fragment of an old newspaper, published in 
Philadelphia nearly a century ago, we find the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 

December 12th, 1769. 
THREE POUNDS REWARD. 

Run away, last night, from his master, living in 
York Town, Pennsylvania, an Irish servant man, 
named James ANDERSON; has been a good while in 
the country, speaks middling good English, is a 
thick, well set fellow, about 5 feet, 7 or 8 inches 
high, has black curled hair, and very thick lips; had 
on, when he went away, a grey ré@tteen jacket, lined 
with blue and white striped flannel, a home-made 
shirt of middling coarse flaxen linen, a pair of good 
leather breeches, but a little too short for him, an 
English half-worn castor hat, which he commonly 
wears sharp cocked; a pair coarse ribbed worsted 
stockings, and a pair of strong shoes. He is a house- 
joiner by trade, and had on a leather apron; took 
with him a smooth bore gun, and powder horn, 1 
tennant and 1 pannel saw, an old great coat of a dirty 
color, the buttons chiefly wore off, a check shirt, and 
a pair of blue yarn stockings, with sundry small 
joiners’ tools. Whoever takes up, and secures said 
servant, in any of his Majesty’s goals, so that his 
master may have him again, shall have the above 
reward paid by Joun M’Donoeu. 

N. B. Said servant is supposed to have a pass in 
the name of Daniel Fullin, and it is likely will pass 
in said Fullin’s name. 





Also, upon the reverse side of the same scrap, the 
following : 

Run away on Tuesday, the 12th day of this in- 
stant December, from the subscriber, living in Lon- 
don, Britain Township, Chester County, a servant 
lad named Witxi1am CocuRran, but may change his 
name, as this is the 4th time of his running away ; 
he is a weaver by trade, but can work at farming, 
is this country born, a stout built fellow, about 17 
years of age; had on when he went away, a hal(- 
worn wool hat, with a great many small holes eat 
by the crickets, a brown jacket, with a turn up cuff, 
flat metal buttons, the fore parts lined with thick 
old cloth, the back parts with a piece of a blanket, 
his under ditto of striped camblet, the fore parts 
mended lately with some of the same, ticken breech- 
es, lined with flannel, made to buckel at the knees, 
the twill of the ticken inside, new yarn stockings, of 
a walnut brown, good shoes, tied with strings; he 
took a pitching axe with him, and has a tow shirt; 
has sooty coloured hair, and his skin much of 
the same colour; round face, big nose, somewhat 
round shouldered, down look, and clumsey built, 
cannnot say much for himself if challenged. It is 
expected he will strive to get over Susquehanna, 
as he thinks his mother is there; her name was Bet 
Barret, she speaks through her nose, and was mar- 
ried to Hugh Smith, when she went over the river. 
Whoever takes him up, and secures him, so that I 
may get him again, shall have THIRTY SHILLINGS 


reward, and reasonable charges, paid by 
Joun Ross. 
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A Biography of Robespierre, published in a late 
Irish paper, concludes with the following remarkable 
sentence : 

‘‘ This extraordinary man left no children behind 
him except his brother, who was killed at the same 
time.’”? 

Basres.—There are few things which happen to 
man in this world, concerning him so deeply as the 
matter of his birth—and probably still fewer, with 
which he has so little to do. Indeed, whatever may 
be said of his subsequent accountability, touching 
his entrance into life, he is, unquestionably, perfectly 
irresponsible. If it so happen that he is born ina 
palace, he will probably be a prince, and perhaps a 
king—but if in a hovel, he will be a beggar, or per- 
haps “earn his bread by the sweat of his brow’ — 
or, it may be, starve to death before he is old enough 
to perspire to any such good purpose. 

Should he chance to be born in Europe, he will 
be a Christian—in Asia, a Turk—in Africa, a Negro, 
and in America, were it the America of afew years 
ago, a Choctaw or a Kickapoo—but if the America 
of to-day, he may combine in his composition, 
equally, the peculiar characteristics of all the other 
portions of the globe, or exhibit a preponderance of 
those of any one of them—and hence it is that this 
country may be said to offer peculiar advantages to 
babies, and inducements to be born here, which 
there can be no doubt, were it left to themselves, 
they would most gratefully accept. But, alas—im- 
migration, vast as it already is, must increase many 
fold—and annexation, progress much more rapidly 
than even our present unprecedented prospects war- 
rant us to hope for—or it will be a long time beforea 
majority of the babies of this world are born within 
the territorial limits of the United States. Mean while, 
however, the fact remains, that it is a glorious thing 
to be an American baby—and although, in the mys- 
terious dispensations of Providence, it is not, as yet, 
made our privilege to arrange the matter for our- 
selves—it is still perfectly proper that we should 
appreciate our good fortune as soon as it is permitted 
to us to discover it. 

There are indeed many reasons, besides those re- 
sulting in the mere chances for combined and vari- 
ous national characteristics, to which we have re- 
ferred, why babies should particularly delight in 
being born in this great country; and one of them— 
and perhaps the most fascinating of them all—is, that 
the period of babyship is with us so very brief; for, 
notwithstanding the fact that these are days of ‘‘ Baby 
Conventions,’’ and that services of silver plate, and 
bags of golden dollars, and groups of marble statuary, 
are awarded to babies, for being born beautiful and 
fat, it cannot be denied that the baby state, with its 
unqualified dependence, its inability to express its 
wants, or to give rational account of its preferences 
or pains, is much the least desirable division of our 
probationary course. Indeed, we are convinced that 
the experiences of any baby, whether it be the re- 








cipient of love or indifference, are barely endurable ; 
for in the one case it is as sure to be half-smothered 
with kisses, and sickened with sugar-plums, as it is in 
the other to receive no attention at all. In fact, we 
would infinitely rather take our chance for getting 
comfortably through with this portion of our being, 
in the person of a plain, lean, and uninviting baby, 
whose joints would not be dislocated by embraces, 
and whose mouth and nose, unflattened by the cease- 
less pressure of loving lips, would probably grow 
straight, than to be the finest, fattest specimen of 
infantine humanity that could possibly be produced. 

It will soon make little difference, however—if it 
does not even now—as to how this period is passed ; 
for, as we remarked before, it is already very brief, 
and so rapidly has it diminished during the last few 
years, that we have sometimes wondered whether 
the entire race of babies would not, within areason- 
able period, become altogether extinct. Such a re- 
sult would certainly be no more astonishing than 
what we have already seen, or than what we still 
see every day. What would probably be the effect 
upon the minds of those good old folks who have 
lived and died at a period so remote that we have 
almost forgotten the fact of their existence—our 
grand papas, for instance—should they return to us 
for a season and encounter some of the most favor- 
able specimens of our ** Young America’’—gentlemen 
of some six or seven summers—che wing tobacco and 
smoking cigars, or, peradventure, drinking mint 
juleps and brandy smashes, and perfectly competent 
to discuss not only every matter of local interest, but 
the price of consols, the Eastern question, and the 
general European news? Their first impression 
would doubtless be, that, in some unaccountable 
manner, their descendants had degenerated into such 
a race as that which Gulliver found at Liliput; and 
even after an examination of our Electric Telegraphs, 
and Lightning Rail Road Trains, they would still 
find it very difficult to comprehend the velocity 
with which men had learned to live. 

This wonderful juvenile profundity, so peculiarly 
American, strikes with amazement every foreigner 
who happens to visit our shores; but it is a part of 
our new system of progress, and should it really 
lead to sucha natal revolution as we have suggested— 
to the birth of men, and the abolishment of babies— 
we shall, of course, be entitled, by virtue of mental 
maturity, to some discretionary judgment as to the 
circumstances under which we will accept our birth, 
and a moderate lapse of time will bring about a per- 
fection of things which will go far to astonish even 
the most sanguine believers in the “ good time 
coming.”’ 


The following impressive composition, was forced 
under our door, during the night, or before break- 
fast, and, judging from its blotted condition, imme- 
diately after it was written; the fact that it is without 
signature is, no doubt, attributable to the diffidence 
It is designated 


of the author. 
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Thoughts caused by beholding a Culprit conveyed 
to the Moyamensing Prison at midnight. 


*Twas night, and the moon was resplendently 
shining, 
All nature was hushed to repose— 
The sun in the West, had for several hours been re- 
clining, 
When I heard from the depths both the howling 
and woes, 
Of wretches confined to work out their salvation, 
For crimes and offenses against the laws of the 
nation! 


Then methought to myself, how lovely the day, 

When crimes shall be banished, and sins flee away— 

When fetters of iron, to strong cords of love, 

Shall be turned by the light shining down from 
above— 

When the gates shall be opened, and the prisoners 
shall be set free. 

Oh, happy the man who lives for to see 

The day when these things shall all come to pass, 

But that too lovely day is too distant, alas! 

A few hundred years must roll sullenly on, 

Ere the vapors and mists of sin shall be gone— 

Ere the sun in his full burst of glory shall shine, 

Ere man shall be changed by the light from within ! 


A change has become latterly visible in the cha- 
racter of our fictitious literature. Writers have been 
placing the scenes of their narratives in humble life, 
and making little boys and girls the heroes and he- 
roines; they have left fashionable life and upper- 
ten-dom, and gathered their best effects from the 
squalor and pathos of the lanes and alleys. All this, 
of vourse, has been owing to Mrs. Stowe’s balloon- 
book—or rather to the influence of that political and 
international tantara rara which accompanied it, 
and gave it a character far beyond its merits—as 
people are now beginning to see. But the popularity 
of Eva and Topsey took the fancy of the imitators, 
who wished to sail atfendant in their own little 
barks, pursue the triumph and partake the gale. A 
New York writer came out strong with a very spicy 
story of city turpitude, with a remarkable street girl 
in it. Then, there was the ‘ Lamplighter’’—and 
there may have been others which we overlook— 
and now we have the “‘ News-boy.” The ‘ Little 
Rag-picker’’ will come next. Well, let them come ; 
come one, come all— 


Come one, come all; whether they laugh or cry 
The liberal public will be sure to buy. ' 


Arm the best of it is that, after all, there is some 
promise in this literature. It goes into the streets ; 
it cries aloud in the streets, and that is like wisdom, 
as we allknow. In this way it gathers a certain 
indigenous flavor and spirit of our own people and 
national character, and thus begins, as it were, with 
the rudiments and first principles of a national pro- 
gress. In the drawing-room stories of fashionable 
and artificial life, people were inevitably led to follow 
English models as the best of the kind; but for these 





Topseys, newsboys, and other such portraitures, we 
must look at home. These familiar little characters 
have sprung up suddenly, it is true, like a crop of 
mushrooms, and under the forcing of a stimulus 
which must have its reactions; but we hope the 
fashion itself will lead to better things. The lower 
classes of our citizens are, perhaps, the most suitable 
for the purposes of the novelist or dramatist—though, 
scattered through the great nrasses of an energetic 
people like this, the moral picturesque may be found 
every where—and the author who would work suc- 
cessfully should work ina field so promising. Let 
us, then, look out for some novel or drama hased upon 
our own every-day life and manners, and containing 
some firmly drawn characters, full of the spirit of 
this eager society, and racy of the soil. With what 
happiness Dickens picks out his originals from the 
rather monotonous mass of his own nation—his 
Cheerybles, Pinches, Wellers, Pecksuiffs, Cuttles, 
Skimpoles, Bounderbys, and all the rest of them! 
With such a population as ours—so compounded and 
diversified, and so marked with the frankness of the 
republican character, our writers should be better 
able tosucceed in such delineations. Indeed, we 
perceive dispersed through our newspaper press—our 
most genuine press, at present—wit, humor, and 
character enough to embody some “ representative 
names’? which would be worthy of standing beside 
those of Fielding or Dickens. The French some 
time ago, published a book called the “ French de- 
scribed by themselves!’’ the English published a 
similar work. We should see something of the same 
kind done here; and will, doubtless, in time. So 
much for the philosophy of these little street books 
and this new phase of our literature. We do ’nt mean 
to criticise it—or dissect it—a disagreeable and un 
grateful business. But we arrange it in the favorable 
light of atheory, and are thus enabled to hail it with a 
feeling of real interest. Read the “‘ News-boy”’ then ; 
and read the “‘ Biography of a B’hoy,’’ too—when it 
comes out. The literary daguerreotype of a b’hoy 
would be one of the best portraits of the passing age. 

Mr. Spooner has got a verdict against J. M. Daniels, 
after all, for five or six thousand dollars damages, in 
the matter of the “{llustrated Shakspeare,’? which 
Mr. Daniels, in his capacity of critic, had denounced 
asa humbugging and swindling speculation. There is 
no doubt that no reproduction of Boydell’s plates could 
be considered as artistically good. They are very 
melo-dramatic, exaggerated, and untrue, as a gene- 
ral rule. A great number of the figures are tremen- 
dous failures. But then Mr. Daniels should not have 
made such a savage use of his pen. He had no 
business to call Mr. Spooner hard names. Barnum 
says all men are humbugs, more or less, and seme 
feeling of the kind should have made Mr. Daniels 
more tolerant toward a man who was merely doing 
a trading business, and trying to seit his wares, like 
the rest of the community. The Richmond Ezami- 
ner talks defiantly of the verdict, and hopes for a 
different one in a new trial. 
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In the October Number of the Westminster Re- 
view is an article on History, written in a very phi- 
losophical way. The writer thinks these last ages 
of the world don’t know how to write history. As 
to those ancient histories we admire so much, he 
thinks they are to be ranked as Romance, and that 
the exact truth of modern history is not better estab- 
lished. He does not think history is such avery ex- 
emplary lesson after all—seeing that its grandest pe- 
riods Were those of ignorance, superstition, dreams, 
and credulities. He declares that the world has come 
into the eommon place era—the period of plati- 
tudes, and that modern histories are mere hard state- 
ments of facts, or what are taken for such, without 
any glow of poetry, reverence, or noble speculation. 
He has an idea that Alison, though with too fatalistic 
a philosophy, has got into the true style of writing 
history. He also thinks that history cannot be written 
grandly any more, till some of the old spirit of rever- 
ence, heroism, and so forth, comes back to us. He 
finds the spirit of Europe worn out, and he sees no 
chance of better inspirations, [t is amusing to see our 
philosopher end his philosophy here—as if there was 
little hope for the world, and there was nothing un- 
tried. He stops blindly when within a step or two of 
what he seeks, The sage John Bull will not look this 
way and get a load off his mind. He does not think 
there is any thing in the principle of Republic 
Liberty—nothing of new, fresh, vigorous, promising, 
heroic in that, for the future of the world! Ah! in- 
stead of accepting the philosophy of these English 
reviewers, we should be teaching them owr better 
lessons. They want history with a great heart and 
moral in it. The very thing we are making and 
trying to make: and yet brother Bull won’t see! 

Douglas Jerrold has brought out a new comedy, 
called the ‘‘ Heart of Gold’’—or rather it has been 
brought out for him, or, as a body may say, against 
him; the manner being this: Charles Kean, four 
years ago, asked Jerrold for a play in whieh he and 
Mrs. Kean may have parts. Subsequently Punch 
disparaged Kean’s powers, and the latter knowing 
Jerrold was closely connected with that cachinnating 
weekly, refused to aet in the “ Heart of Gold,” for 
which he had paid, and employed a substitute. A 
quarrel was another consequence, and Jerrold was 
not permitted to see the piece rehearsed and put on 
the stage. Under such circumstances it was not 
very well acted, nor successful on its first appear- 
ance. It has been produced in this country, but has 
succeeded worse than in.its ownelement. It will 
not be a popular play apparently. Douglas Jerrold 
is not the man to write a good comedy. He is too 
hard, didactic, and sardonical. The man to write 
a good play must be of a mellow, sociable, and jolly 
nature. Such was Shakspeare, such was Farquhar, 
such was Sheridan, and all the rest of them. A 
knowledge of books, and a power of wit, will never 
enable a man to write a good comedy, such as the 
people will delight in. ‘ Action, action, action!” is 
as necessary in the drama as in oratory. True 





comedy is not the stringing of jokes and smart 
things on the thin thread of a dialogue. If it 
were, Jerrold and the rest would have succeeded 
very well. It is rather a hopeless thing to think im- 
ported comedies can fully please our people—even if 
they pleased an English audience. We must have 
home-made comedy; the materials of it are seen 
every day in our streets, houses, and halls, and only 
need to be transcribed—but not by your mere clever 
men of the pen. Men of the world write most popu- 
larly whenever they take to the task. Experience 
of life gives literature a certain spirit and robust- 
ness—as we see in the nava! narratives of Cooper, 
Melville, and Dana. At all events mere cogitation, 
imitation, translation, or importation, will never fur- 
nish us with effective things for the stage. Judge 
Haliburton, in his way, makes the nearest approach 
to the genuine comedy of this sort. 





We see it stated that the London correspondent of 
the New York Tribune is Gerald Massey, the poet. 
Mr. Sydney Dobell and Alexander Smith are re- 
ported to be preparing some more poetry for the 
press. But if they work in order to take their tide 
of popularity at the flood, and have a great run, as 
the saying is, they will proliably fall below their 
former efforts. At best, it is probable they will do 
no more than reproduce themselves—seeing that they 
don’t allow themselves time to improve their thoughts 
and take wider views of things. 

Barnum’s Auto-biography! Well—it will be gen- 
erally read and the publishers will make money by 
it—which is more “than can be sad for the greater 
part of books published. A good deal of contempt, 
we perceive, has been thrown upon the matter, and 
somebody published in New York a little book of 
four or five pages, an inch square, purporting to be 
an auto-biography of the great showman. And yet, 
we should not wonder if this little avant-courier was 
put forth by himself asa means of keeping the pensive 
public in mind of him and his book. He is a great 
master of advertisement—a very father of popular 
furors. He knows how to poke up the curiosity of 
the public. As regards this auto-biography, he made 
the people talk about it by a report of his disagree- 
ment with his publisher, Mr. Redfield, and yet after 
all the latter got the manuscript again, after it has 
been put up in the market to public competition. 
Putting the severe question of morals aside, and re- 
garding this matter ina purely literary point of view, 
we are disposed to hail it as something genuine and 
indigenous—something of the peculiar Yankee sort. 
It deals with our own people and sentiments, and 
has some broad and true delineations of character— 
the writer himself being the most marked character 
of all. He represents a large class in this hasty, 
speculative, and money-grabbing community, though 
perhaps no more money-grabbing than any other 
community—but having more opportunity of dis- 
playing that very ancient propensity of human na- 





ture. Mr. Barnum ¢s a thorough-going man. After 
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having made a show of the Woolly Horse, the Mer- 
maid, the Negress, and the rest, he now makes a 
show of himself! Dickon Osbaldistone, in Rob Roy, 
was such an inveterate gamester that, when he had 
nobody to take a hand with him, he would play his 
right hand against his left. Mr. Barnum, in the 
overpowering mania of the exhibitor, raises his hand 
against his own life—a honeysuckle showman, as 
Mrs. Malaprop would say! 

“Is my wife out of spirits?”’ said John with a sigh, 

As her voice of a tempest gave warning— 

“ Quite out sir, indeed,” said the maid in reply, 

‘‘ For she finished the bottle this morning !”’ 

A friend in the West gives us a relation of experi- 
ences, which he assures us is a simple statement of 
facts, under the title of 

Dutcu Covrace.—In the spring of ’42, I joined a 
company of emigrants, composed of citizens of 
Muscatine and Cedar counties, Iowa, and started on 
the long journey west, confidently expecting to pass 
the succeeding winter in Oregon. The western 
half of lowa, however, had never been traversed by 
the wagon of the white man, and we were com- 
pelled to cut ont roads and construct bridges every 
day ; consequently we did not reach Council Bluffs 
(the point at which we designed crossing the Mis- 
souri) until the 2d day of July—entirely too late in the 
season to think of going forward, as we should have 
certainly been caught by the snows in the Rocky 
Mountains. Upon consultation, therefore, it was 





determined to go down the river some eighty miles | 
to the nearest trading post, then called Roubidoux | 
Landing, now known as St. Joseph, and there put 
up cabins, make hay, spend the winter, and be in} 
readiness for an early start the next spring. 

The semi-vagabond life of a “ tramping journey- 
man printer,’’ which I had been following some six 
years, had given me a keen relish for the adventures 
of travel, but when it came to the raw hard work 
of cabin building and hay making, 1 must acknow- 
ledge that I was not shrewd enough to detect therein 
the slightest traits of romance. Indeed, the life I 
was leading became intolerably irksome. The 
‘“ boys” said I would soon get used to it; but, as T 
did not expect to devote any considerable portion of 
my future life to such pursuits, I determined to ex- 
change my quarters without delay, for a berth in 
some comfortable printing office. Therefore, bar- 
gaining with one of the company who owned no 
cattle, to look after the wants of mine, I began to 
prepare for a departure. But the matter of getting 
avay, involved a considetable difficulty. There 
were but few steamers in those days flying so far up 
the river, and their arrivals and departures could 
not be counted upon with the slightest degree of 
certainty. After waiting, therefore, a few days for 
a down river boat, and finding that so long as I re- 
mained I would still be compelled to chop or mow, 
I purchased a canoe of a half-breed, and announced 





my intention to leave on the next morning. There- 


upon, however, arose a new obstacle—the widow’s 
farnily, of which I was a member, at once deter- 
mined that the circle chould not be broken. This 
widow, by the way, was a bachelor on the upper 
side of fifty, and his family consisted of six celibutes 
of the male gender, among whom I ranked as an 
affectionate sister. Immediately after supper, a 
brace of two gallon jugs arrived from the landing, 
and by nine o’clock everybody was rich, brave, or 
funny. One of the company, who prided himself 
upon his courage and experience as a hunter and 
waterman, detailed at considerable length the diffi- 
culties of managing a canoe, particularly such a 
round-bottomed, rickety affair as the one I had pur- 
chased. As for himself, however, he said he should 
not be afraid of it: but he regarded my proposed 
adventure in it as exceedingly hazardous. This 
strain of conversation very soon induced me to sus- 
pect that I was possibly regarded merely as being a 
timid, awkward boy, and, as I was then by no 
means more than usually inclined to receive an 
imputation of any sort touching either my bravery 
or skill, I quietly went over to his side and informed 
him that I was perfectly willing to set out upon the 
voyage he regarded as so dangerous, at that instant, 
if he would but assist me in getting my baggage down 
to the river. Believing this declaration a mere 
bravado, he at once assented, and we proceeded to 
gather up my fixtures, without attracting the atten- 
tion of the others, Who would, unquestionably, have 
objected to the proceeding. Upon getting out of 
doors, we found the night intensely dark, and that a 
warm, drizzling rain was falling, through which, 
with great difficulty, we groped our way down to 
the canoe, * bailed it out,” and got my “ traps” into 
it—my companion then gave me a quart bottle of 
‘‘ old rectified,”? with which I had forgotten to pro- 
vide myself, and we took a parting drink, ere I 
staggered into the canoe and secured my seat; then 
followed a deal of fumbling about before I found my 
paddle, and, finally giving the word, I was shoved 
out upon the dark and turbid waters of the Mis- 
souri. 

I had but dipped my paddle the first time, when 
the voice of my companion exclaimed, “ Curse the 
wet string; here, Frank, pull in this way, here, here, 
here !” 

The truth flashed upon me instantly. He had in- 
tended a mere trial of my courage, and would have 
drawn the canoe back to the shore when it had gone 
the length of the raw-hide thong with which its bow 
wus furnished; but the said thong was wet and 
slippery, and the stroke of my oar had wrenched it 
from his grasp. I felt indignant that he should thus 
trifle with me, and, notwithstanding a painful sensa- 
tion, as of choking, IT essayed a miserable attempt at 
a whistle, and resolving to go ahead though death 
awaited me in the first bend below—kept the bow 
of the canoe away, and paddled vigorously out into 
the darkness, which seemed to stand as a great, black 
wall before me, while by the rapid sinking of the 
voice on shore, which continued to plead and curse 
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by turns, 1 gained a very clear conception of the 
fearful rapidity with which I was being borne away 
from security. I had been told that the banks of 
this river were continually washing into the stream, 
carrying with them the forests growing upon them, 
and that its shores bristled with snags and drifts. 
To avoid these, therefore, I continued to row out, 
until I supposed I had gained a secure offing. The 
voice at length ceased to be beard in the distance, 
and I became wholly unconscious of motion. 

The water of almost all streams will reflect light 
enough to render the shore lines visible in the dark- 
est night; but the Missouri is an exception to the 
rule, and, on the night of this adventure, its turbid 
waters seemed a pool of inky blackness. Above, 
beneath and around me, all was impenetrable dark- 
ness, and I felt as if suspended in the seething at- 
mosphere of some horrible pit. The warm, drizzling 
rain continued to saturate my already dripping 
clothes, and my solitary reflections were not at all 
calculated to relieve me from the oppressive sensa- 
tion of having a full grown potato in my throat, 
with which I had left the landing. My feelings 
were such, probably, as a man might be supposed to 
have, if shut up in some great iron boiler, with his 
head just above the slowly heating water. To reach 
the shore and tie up, was now utterly out of the 
question, as I would be as likely to paddle up stream, 
down stream, or in a circle, as to go toward shore. 
In this dilemma, I applied for relief to the demon 
which had run me intotrouble; and, with twoor three 
more stiff ‘‘ pulls,’’ obliterated all consciousness of 
danger. Reclining in the stern of the canoe, I now 
dropped into a half awake condition, in which, not 
wholly forgetting the perilous position in which I 
was placed, the events of my checkered life came 
slowly up for review. How long I remained in this 
situation I do not know, but the point to which 
memory extends, reaches into a dream, in which I 
fancied that I was on board a flat boat, or “* Wabash 
broad-horn,’’ on my way to New Orleans with a 
load of corn. The day was very warm, the bow 
hands were lounging in the cabin, and we had just 
passed the mouth of Red river, when I discovered 
what seemed to be a raft of saw-logs coming out of 
that stream, and having, from some unaccountable 
cause, acquired a tremendous headway, which made 
the water foam and boil before it. A moment’s ob- 
servation satisfied me that unless we pulled our boat 
out of its way, the raft would strike and sink us. I 
called to the bow hands to come to their oars, but 
called in vain! They seemed to be asleep, and as J 
could not arouse them in time to save the boat, I 
screamed to them to come on deck, and prepare at 
least to spring upon the raft when it should strike, but 
still they did not hear, and the horror of the approach- 
ing catastrophe brought me abruptly back to the Mis- 
souri, to my canoe, to the impenetrable darkness, 
and to the probable end of my desperate voyage. 
At this instant I discovered that I was but some 
twenty feet from a roaring, foaming drift. The 
foam being white, rendered the outline of the drift 





distinguishable, and 1 knew, from the position of 
my person, that my canoe was * coming broadside 
on.’’ It was now too late to think of dodging. Rising 
to a crouching attitude, at the instant the canoe 
struck, I sprang forward and fell at full length upon 
the logs and bruashwood. The canoe, of course, in- 
stantly filled and turned under the drift. Now came 
the time for rapid thinking—electricity could not 
have written my thoughts as they came. I had 
heard the day before, that a couple of white men 
had been killed by the Ottoes, aud that the Pawnees 
were not to be trusted. I could not hope to secure 
assistance from any straggling Indian that might 
happen along, should I remain upon the drift; and, 
to await assistance from white men, would be to 
consign myself to probable starvation. From my 
experience in liquor drinking, I knew that I should 
be sick and feeble in the morning ; consequently, the 
better policy was to work whilst 1 had strength. 
Accordingly I commenced groping about to find a 
plank, slab or loose log, upon which to commit my- 
self once more to the mercies of the river, The 
drift was a small one, and in less than a minute after 
getting on, I was heaving a log over the lower end 
of it. Two or three limbs on my log were entangled 
in the brushwood surrounding it, and whilst labor- 
ing to disengage it, |saw something pop up in the 


‘foam beneath me, and float out intothe darkness, 1 


marked the course it had taken, and, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, sprang off after it. All was utter 
darkness and solitude again. The roaring of the 
drift, which had been company for a time, rapidly 
died away in the distance, and the old sickening 
sensation of extreme loneliness, with the addition of 
an almost positive assurance of speedy death, again 
took possession of me. I was encumbered with 
heavy woolen clothes, including a blanket overcoat, 
put on in the vain hope that it would shield me from 
the rain, a pair of great stoga boots, and a belt con- 
taining a brace of pistols, a tomahawk and a knife ; 
consequently, my utmost efforts in the way of 
swimming, resulted in little more than merely keep- 
ing my head above water. In truth, 1 very much 
doubted whether I was accomplishing even that 
much, for the temperature of the atmosphere and 
that of the water were so nearly alike that I could 
scarcely distinguish where the surface of the water 
commenced—and with this uncertainty, was at least 
an apparent evidence of submergement in a great 
oppression in my throat and chest, which almost 
rendered breathing impossible—indeed, I found it 
utterly out of the question to inflate my lungs with- 
out a positive gasping exertion, such as can only be 
ordinarily seen at the side of a death bed. “ Am 
I drowning—drowring drunk—fresh from a carousal 
in which blasphemy and intoxication formed the 
only staples of entertainment—drowning here in this 
gloom and this hour—fifty miles, perhaps, from any 
human being, and hundreds from any reliable friend 
or relative—drowning, and my flesh so completely 
saturated with alcohol, that the very fish will spurn 
it. Oh, God! save me from this terrible death!” 
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Searcely had I made this mental exclamation, 
when my chin and breast came in contact with a 
cold, hard, slimy substance, which sent an additional 
thrill of horror through every nerve of my system. 
I recoiled from the loathsome contact—could it be a 
stray alligator, on a summer tour, from the southern 
extremity of the river ?—Impossible! A moment’s 
hesitation, and I determined to know what the ob- 
ject of my momentary fright was made of, could I 
again get within reach of it. After making a few 
lusty strokes, the fingers of my left hand swept the 
slippery side of the monster, and I grappled my lost 
canoe! It had passed under the drift, and was now 
floating bottom up. I turned it over and rolled in. 
Of course my weight sunk it beneath the surface, 
but no further; getting off one of my great boots, I 
turned out again, and went to bailing. This wasa 
weary job; but patient perseverance accomplished 
it, and at length, I was able to climb in. I now felt 
that I must at all hazards reach the shore, and pad- 
dling with my hands, although I knew not whither, 
an hour had scarcely elapsed, before I distinguished 
the breaking of the water against a bluff bank, where 
I tied the thong cable to a projecting root, my fears 
and anxieties comparatively at an end; and, ex- 
hausted to the last point of endurance, I threw my- 
self on the bottom of the canoe, and in a moment 
more was sound asleep. 

As the result of remaining so long enveloped by 
my wet clothing, of the violent exertion in which I 
had passed most of the night, and possibly, too, of 
the very liberal allowance of whisky which I had 
imbibed—the morning found me with a burning 
fever, a racking headache, and such prostration that 
I could scarcely move. I managed, however, with 
a piece of bark, to row out again, and in the course 
of the day was taken up by a fur-boat, bound for St. 
Louis. Frank Footstick. 


We know a beautiful little blue-eyed girl, of some 
three years old, who was nestled in her mother’s 
arms, at twilight, looking out at the stars. 

‘* Mother,”’ said she, “It is getting dark!” 

** And what makes it dark, Catholine?’”’ said her 
mother. 

‘* Because God shuts his eyes!’ replied the little 
poet. 


A Frenchman wishing to take stage for Buffalo, 
was asked by the driver if he had any extra bag- 
gage. 

‘Extra baggage! what you call dat? I have no 

agguge, but my tree trunks, five dogs, and von 
black girl? 


We have upon our table a curious old volume, 
printed in England sometime in the century past, 
which has been either very well or very badly used, 
for it is without covers, and its leaves are torn and 
Stained. It declares itself to be ‘‘ The Historian’s 
Vade Mecum,” and contains a chronological record 


of many remarkable occurrences, from which we 
make some extracts. 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

4004. Creation of the world, Oct. 13. On the 4th 
day of the creation, at noon, according to Ken- 
nedy, the earth first received its diurnal 
motion. 

Deluge general, threatened in the year of 
the world 1536; began Sunday, December 7, 
in the year of the world 1656, #. e. 2348 before 
Christ, Noah being then about 600 years old. 
The Ark rested upon Mount Ararat, Wednes- 
day, May 6, 2347 before Christ; the tops of 
the mountains appeared Sunday, July 19. 
Noah removed the covering of the Ark, Oct. 
23; left it Friday, Dec. 18, having been in it 
377 days. 

A great many Roman ladies poisoned their 
husbands; 170 of them suffered death for it. 
This was the firstexample of such a crime. 
AFTER CHRIST. 

28. Nine hundred Roman soldiers taking shelter 
in a wood, having been cut to pieces, after a no- 
ble defense, by the Frisians, a people beyond 
the Rhine, it had such an effect on the Roman 
army, in general, that 400 other soldiers that 
had retreated within a house, fearing they 
should be betrayed, killed each other to a 
man. 

On inquiry there was found to be 1,544,000 
citizens in Rome. 

After Jerusalem was taken, Eleazar defend- 
ed a strong fortress with 960 of his most des- 
perate followers. When the battering ram 
had made a breach, they turned their swords 
against their wives and children, and then 
against their own breasts. They died to the 
last man. 

On examination, several persons at Rome 
were found ito be 100, 120,130, 131, 132, 138, 
and 140 years old, and two were advanced to 
150. 

The Persian army, fearing they should be 
cut off by the Romans, threw themselves into 
the Euphrates, where upwards of 100,000 
perished. 

The water of the river Medway failed so 
much, that the smallest boats could not float 
in the channel: also, the Thames was so low 
between the Tower and the bridge, that wo- 
men and children waded it over; owing to so 
great an ebb in the ocean, that laid the sands 
bare several miles from the shore, which con- 
tinued a whole day. 

In the civil wars in Germany, when the 
Emperor Conrade had besieged the town of 
Weinsberg, the wife of Guelpho, Duke of 
Bavaria, solicited, as an article of capitula- 
tion, a safe conduct to her and the other wo- 
men in the town; which being complied with, 
each woman took her husband on her back, 
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peror was so pleased with the thought, that 
he entertained them splendidly about his 
tent. 

So great and so extravagant was the osten- 
tation of the French nobility about this time, 
that when Raymond V., Count of Tholouse, 
held a full court in order to reconcile two 
contending powers, the environs of the castle 
were ploughed and sowed with silver deniers, 
to the amount of 7500/. of the present sterling 
money ; victuals were dressed by wax lights, 
and Raymond de Venons caused thirty of his 
horses to be burnt before the assembly. 

About this time, there was not an absolute 
prince in Europe. 

Perpetual rains and cold weather having not 
only destroyed the harvest, but produced a 
mortality among the cattle, the Parliament en- 
deavored to moderate the prices of provisions. 
The rates established were, of our present 
money, as follows: for the best ox, not corn 
fed, 2/. 8s. Corn fed, 32. 12s. A fat hog, two 
years old, 10s. A fat wether, unshorn, 5s. 
Shorn, 3s. 6d. A fat goose, 74d. Fat capon, 
6d. Hen, 3d. Two chickens, 3d. Four 
pidgeons, 3d., and twenty-four eggs, 3d. 

Raw skins, of cattle, suspended on stakes, 
were made use of instead of kettles, to boil 
meat, in the north of England and in Scotland. 

There were 30,000 students in the univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

Parliamentary grants to the king were in 

this kind: this year 30,000 sacks of wool 
were in the grant. 
’ It rained from midsummer to Christmas, so 
that there was not one day and night dry to- 
gether. This wet season caused great floods, 
and a pestilence which raged a whole year. 
The earth was at the same time barren, and 
even the sea did not produce such plenty of 
fish as formerly. The mortality was so great 
that in the city of London, two hundred bodies 
were buried every day in the Charter-house 
yard, beside those interred in other common 
burying places: this lasted from Candlemas 
to Easter. 

In the time of Henry VI. the king’s palace 
was surrounded with little barbers’ shops, 
which were under the direction of the barber 
of the household, and the clerk of the ewry. 
There being then no carriages, and the streets 
being dirty, it is probable that those who went 
to Court were first shaved or dressed in these 
stalls or shops. A considerable fee is also 
given to this barber for shaving every knight 
of the bath, on his creation, as well as 40s. 
from every baron, 100s. from every earl, and 
10/. from every duke, on the like occasion. 

There were taken at Erith, within 12 miles 
of London, four wonderful fishes; viz. two 


whales, one sword-fish, and one called mors 
marina. 


1250, 


1300. 


1315. 


1327, 


1340. 


1348. 


1467. The people had an extravagant way of 


adorning their feet. They wore the beaks or 
peaks of their shoes so long, that they encum- 
bered themselves in their walking, and were 
forced to tie them up to their knees; the fine 
gentlemen did theirs with chains of silver, or 
silver gilt, and others with laces. This ridicu- 
lous custom was in vogue ever since the 
year 1382, but now it was prohibited, on the 
forfeiture of 20s. and the pain of cursing by the 
clergy. 


THE MOTH. ; 
‘¢ Many things in this world which look bright, pretty 
moth, 
Only dazzle to lead us astray!” 
Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


As a moth, with many a caper, 

Flies about a flaming taper, 

Now receding, now returning, 
Fascinated with its burning, 

Never once of danger dreaming, 

In a thing so brightly beaming, 
Thoughtless, reckless, wildly whizzing, 
Till a sudden, singed and fizzing, 
Falls he sullied and unsightly, 
While, unmoved, the candle, nightly, 
Burns, for other moths, as brightly, 


So, alas! alluring Lizzie, 

Reeling round thee, deaf and dizzy— 
Deaf to each demand of duty, 
Dizzy with thy dazzling beauty— 
Blind, bewildered, unsuspecting, 
In thy smile no ill detecting ! 
Have I bowed to thy enthralling, 
Till a sudden, flatly sprawling, 
Smarting, wrathful, and reviling— 
Still, [see thee, sweetly smiling— 
Other bipeds still beguiling ! 


We have seen the following characteristic anec- 
dote of General Knox, which was related by Coloret 
Pickering, not long before his death, with much en- 
thusiasm. 

W hen General Knox was in command and Colonel 
Pickering was the second officer of the Massachu- 
setts troops, intelligence reached the army that John 
Hancock had been elected first Governor of the 
Commonwealth. Colonel P. immediately rode over 
to confer with Gen. K. upon the propriety of calling 
a meeting of the officers of the Massachusetts line, 
for the purpose of preparing an address to their hon- 
ored fellow citizen, expressive of the approbation 
with which they regarded his election. Gen. K. 


said that it had also occurred to him that such a tri- 
bute of respect would be highly honorable to them 
and to the Governor, who, in his executive capacity, 
could afford important aid to the army—and that he 

was about to consult with Col. P. upon the subject. 
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They accordingly agreed that a meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts officers should be held that evening, at 
Gen. K.’s quarters. At the meeting Gen. K. stated 
the objects for which they had been called together, 
and, after referring to the eminent worth of the Gov- 
ernor, and the reasons which should induce them to 
make known to him their sentiments upon his ele- 
vation to the chief magistracy of their native State, 
said that, as he thought it important that the address, 
if agreed upon, should be sent on immediately, and, 
as their quarters were so much seattered that he had 
not been able to confer with them before, and thought 
that none of them might be prepared with an ad- 
dress—he had put down a few thoughts which, with 
their leave, he would submit to them. When he 
had finished, he threw the document upon the table, 
aud awaited their approval. The composition of 
Knox was quite bombastic, a fact which had been 
expected by Col. P., who accordingly rose and said, 
that the same reasons which had induced his senior 
officer to anticipate their wishes, had led him also to 
prepare a draft, which he proceeded to read. 

As soon as Col. P. had finished reading, and be- 
fore a word had been spoken by any one, Knox ex- 
tended his huge, mutilated hand, and in a calm, but 
firm voice, said— Ivote for Colonel Pickering’s 
address !’’—caught up his own, and coolly tore it in 
pieces. 


‘““Why, Patrick, you seem to be in deep distress 
this morning—has any thing happened ?”’ 

‘‘Och, yes then, indeed, yr’ honor, an’ it’s a great 
deal that has happened.” 

‘¢ Indeed ! What is it Patrick—what’s the matter ?” 

‘Well, you see, yr’ honor, you know Barney, 
and that’s my brother, was taken very bad yesteday 
in his stomach like, that he was dhraw’d up well 
nigh double, yr’ honor, an’ turned all manners o’ 
colors—an’ they sent for the praist, an’ then they 
sent for the docthor—an’ faith, an’I think they’d 
betther a sent for docthor first—an’ the praist he did— 
an’ I don’t know what it was he did tiil him, an’ 
the docthor he gave him laudalum, and then pre- 
sently he went to slape, an Ag 

‘¢ And he died, Patrick ?”’ 

*‘ No faith, an’ he didn’t die—for he was aslape 
when he died!” 





The foregoing, which is a dialogue recorded in the 
memory of one of our friends who was visiting at 
Cape May last summer—recalls to us the fact that 
we were recently awakened, at about daylight, by 
a heavy pounding upon our bed-room door, which 
we hastened to open, when we found there our 
boy, James, who, retreating a step or two in much 
confusion, said, in an apologetic tone— 

‘An’ I hope you’ll excuse me, sir, but I just 
tho’t I'd be afther putting yr’ boots inside, an’ in- 
deed I didn’t know that any body was there, or I 
would’nt have knocked so loud!’ 








TURKISH PROVERBS, 


Translated into English, and printed at the Arme- 
nian Monastery of San Lazaro, at Venice. , 


It was at this Monastery that Lord Byron resided 
for some time, engaged in the study of the Oriental 
languages. 


He that falls in the sea, takes hold of the serpent 
to be saved. 

Long hair, little brain. 

He that speaks truth, must have one leg in the 
stirrup. 

Strong vinegar ruins the vessel in which it is con- 
tuined. 

The nest of a blind bird is made by God. 

Kiss ardently the hands which you cannot cut off, 

The teeth of a horse of which a present has been 
made are not observed. 

He that falls by himself never cries. 

Every fish that escapes appears greater than it 
really is. 

He that gives little, gives heartily. 

Poverty is a shirt of fire. 

The dog that is idle is never tired of running. 

If time is not favorable to thee, render thyself 
favorable to it. 

The candle does not give light to itself. 

The bird feels not its wing heavy. 

Measure a thousand times, and cut once. 

He that begins the play must continue it. 

He that eats does not know, but he that cuts knows 
how much is consumed. 

A cucumber being given to a poor man, he did 
not accept it because it was crooked. 

If you have money, you are wise; if you have 
none, you are a fool. 

A letter written after dinner, is read in hell, 

The fox goes at the last to the shop of the furrier. 

The camel went in search of horns and lost its 
ears. 

He who asks has one black face, and he who re- 
fuses has two. 

Buy the respect of the insolent. 

God keep us from judge and doctor. 

After the corflagration remain ruins. 

The replenished understand not the pain of the 
starving. 

Broth made of cheap meat is insipid. 

Nourish the raven that will pick out thine eyes, 

You cannot contract for the fish that 1s in the sea, 


ae 


It is very gratifying to us to know that our gifted 
poet artist, Thomas Buchanan Read, is prospering 
in Florence. He left us but about eighteen months 
ago, fora residence of five years in that eity, and has 
already produced a number of paintings which will 
largely increase his previous reputation. Among 
these, are portraits of Powers, Leutze, Tennyson, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning, and several original compo- 
sitions, one of which is ‘‘ The Ivory Carver,” another, 
“ The LostPleiad,” and others, ‘‘ Tarquin and Lu- 
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crece,” and “ The Embarcation of Cleopatra,’ etc. 
But, although thus industriously employed with his 
pencil, he has still foand leisure likewise to produce 
a volume of poetry, in which, it has been remarked, by 
one of the most distinguished of the English poets, he 
has accomplished for America, all that Thompson 
and Cowper did, unitedly, for England. This great 
poem is entitled ‘* The New Pastoral.’’ It is in char- 
acter, purely American, and particularly Pennsyl- 
vanian. Having presented the Indian in an allegori- 
cal form, the Anglo-Saxon race is introduced—then 
follows the history of a community which may be 
considered a type of the American country people— 
they are located in a highly cultivated agricultural 
district in Pennsylvania, surrounded by the charms 
of rural life. Then appears “the fever of the back- 
woods,’’ which prevailed in this region in the year 
1830, when Mr. Read was a child—producing the 
breaking up of old ties and associations, sacrifices and 
separations. The journey to the far West, with its 
long train of wagons, the crossing of the mountains, 
and the descent of the river—and finally, the plunge 
into the unbroken forest, the battle withthe primeval 
woods, the building up of new homes, the failure of 
the few who are unequal to the task, the success of 
the many, and the triumph of the great American 
principle of progress. It abounds in beautiful pas- 
sages descriptive of nature, and has much historical 
incident—depicts our pastoral life in all its phases, 
and sweeps the face of the country from Pennsylvania 
to the Prairies. 

“ The Flying Shade,” which we give in our present 
number, is an extract from this poem, received from 
Mr. Read in advance of the publication of the volume, 
which will be issued from the press in the course of 
a tew weeks. 

Thomas Buchanan Read is a “ self made man’’— 
and self made men are always made the best—his 
compositions are eminently American. We are 
proud of his brilliant genius, and among his number- 
less friends there are none who regard his progress 
with more sincere admiration, or more ardently 
wish him unqualified success, 





Shortly before the departure of the lamented 
Heber to India, he preached a sermon which con- 
tained this beautiful illustration :— 

‘‘ Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty 
river. Our boat at first glides down the narrow 
channel—through the playful murmuring of the 
little brook, and the winding of its grassy borders. 
The trees shed their blossoms over our young heads, 
the flowers of the brink seem to offer themselves to 
our young hands; we are happy in hope, aud we grasp 
eagerly at the beauties around us, but the stream 
hurries on, and still our hands are empty. Our 
course in youth and manhood is along a wider and 
deeper flood, amid objects more striking and mag- 
nificent. We are animated by the moving picture 
of enjoyment and industry passing us: we are excited 
by some short-lived disappointment. The stream 
bears us.om, and our joys and our griefs are alike 





—— 


left behind us. We may be shipwrecked, but we 
cannot be delayed—whether rough or smooth, the 
river hastens toward its home, till the roar of the 
ocean is in our ears, and the tossing of the waves is 
beneath our feet, and the land lessens from our eyes, 
and the floods are lified up around us, and we take 
our leave of carth and its inhabitants, until of our 
further voyage there is no witness save the infini:e 
and eternal !’? 

The ignorance of foreigners, and of foreigners in 
high places, too, touching not only the history, but 
even the geography of our country, was never more 
clearly presented to our mind than in the winter of 
1851, which we happened to be passing in Naples. 
A fine American ship, if we mistake not the “‘ New 
England,” arrived at that port in the month of Janu- 
ary, after a tedious passage from New Orleans, 
laden with cotton and tobacco. The quarantine 
laws of Naples are, at all times, very strict, but im- 
posed for political, rather than sanitury purposes, and 
the board of health which is composed of noblemen 
of lofty rank, and per consequence, with grand titles 
exercises an authority almost absolute. 

On this occasion, although there had been no 
fever at New Orleans at the time the ship sailed—a 
fact duly set forth upon her bill of health, which 
was attested by the signature of the Neapolitan con- 
sul at that port, a quarantine was imposed of twenty- 
five days—particularly onerous to some passengers 
who were on board, interfering very seriously with 
the plans of the captain, and exposing the ship to 
great risk, as the quarantine ground is unprotected 
and during the winter a very unsafe anchorage. 

Immediately after the arrival of the ship, the to- 
bacco, the trade in which is, in Naples, a roya 
monopoly, was landed under an order from the king, 
but the cotion, which was consigned io private 
owners, was declared infectious, and made the 
ostensible cause of the quarantine. 

Mr. Morris, who was at that time our Chargé d’ 
Affaires at the court of Naples, was very active in 
his efforts to have this quarantine removed—but he 
labored unsuccessfully. In vain he referred the au- 
thorities to the fact that the city of New Orleans 
was healthy at the time of the sailing of the ship— 
that no sickness had appeared in the vessel during 
the passage—that the passengers, some of whom 
were ladies, were suffering from the confinement of 
a long and tedious voyage, and that the detention of 
the cargo was disastrous to the interests of the 
owners—the Bureau was inexorable—and, at length, © 
to settle the question finally, the chief officer ad- 
dressed an autograph letter to the American Chargé, 
which he closed with the following unanswerable 
argument— 

‘It is a matter well known to us, that in the year 
1850, the cholera was decimating the population of 
Brazil, and as that portion of Mexico belongs to the 
United States, and is contiguous to New Orleans, we 
can have no security that the disease is not on board 
of the ship, and the quarantine cannot be removed.” 
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Summary. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The working of Parties—Political Tendencies— 
Policy of Government at home and abroad—In- 
crease of the Army and the Naval Armaments— 
Expenses of Government —Foreign Commerce— 

' Western Emigration, and War of the Indians. 


Art the commencement of a New Year we are 
especially disposed to summarise the past and draw 
the horoscope of the future. Our political history for 
the last twelve months, however it may have dis- 
appointed the views of some ardent politicians, has 
yet exhibited in operation that principle with which 
are identified the safety and stability of our institu- 
tions. That is, the uncertainty of party supremacy. 
The time when the country could be divided between 
two distinct parties is gone by, and any danger that 
may have been apprehended from the overbearing 
strength of either can be felt no more. The course 
of polities is now controlled by a hundred issues, 
general or local, and the discord of so many diver- 
gent interests produces the concord which preserves 
the prosperity of the whole, The popularity and 
party strength of our democratic administration have 
suffered diminution within the last year; and this 
was inevitable in a country where individual opinion 
and individual interest in the public weal are grow- 
ing with the growth of our general intelligence. In- 
dependence of thought produces all sorts of diversity, 
and on some exciting questions the government has 
been forced to experience the checks and interpola- 
tions of popular sentiment. The repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise Act has occasioned a good deal of 
argument and action against the administration, and 
partisan opposition has been glad to take advantage 
of the differences that have arisen in this matter. 
Other issues have influenced the dividing of the 
democratic strength and increased the number of the 
public war-cries. A vast organization of Native 
Americans, excited by certain apprehensions of dan- 
ger from foreign sources, have established an under- 
Standing that the American republicans are fittest to 
manage the affairs of the American republic. Acting 
on this conviction, they have necessarily come into 
contact, in a great number of instances, with the 
broader and more confident political philosophy of 
the government. Thus, with a variety of issues 
everywhere in operation, obliterating a great many 
of the old lines of party, the column of the national 
democracy lately, to all appearance, so solid, is now 
advancing over the rough ground in a looser kind of 
order than it maintained at first. 

The policy of government, though not called upon 
to exhibit itself very markedly in connection with 
foreign affairs, has yet shown itself obedient to the 





general opinion of the republic, and the administra- 
tion, and its envoys in other countries, have intelli- 
gibly indicated the course which America is likely 
to adopt, when called upon by circumstances. The 
act of Captain Ingraham has been approved by the 
President and Congress; and the European poten- 
tates have been made aware that the United States 
will extend the arm of protection over their citizens 
in any part of the old world. This has aroused the 
hostile feelings of their organs, and it is apprehended 
in Europe that the American spirit of independent 
progress will foree our government into collision 
with those of our neighbors. Within the last year a 
strong feeling against this republic has been growing 
up in Europe on the part of its rulers, and this may 
yet strongly modify the history of the years to 
come. 

Our government has been looking to its military 
means and appliances, and making large appropria- 
tions for the construction of war ships, and the re- 
cruital and better organization of the army. It has 
also been purchasing another large slice of Mexico 
for a very large sum of money. The aggregate of 
the definite appropriations of the last session of Con- 
gress has been over sixty-five millions of dollars. The 
civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous items amount- 
ed to $15,944,852 ; the Army, Fortifications, etc., to 
$11,373,568; the Indian Department, with the naval 
and other pensions, $3,984,686; the Naval Service, 
$12,510,808 ; Post-office Department, $11,293,909; 
and to Mexico, $10,000,000, The indefinite appro- 
priations amount to about five millions more. With 
the increase of their strength and the enlargement 
of their pretensions the United States will have to 
undergo a greatly increased amount of governmental 
expense. 

During the past year, the commercial enterprise 
of America has been making very large strides in 
advance. ‘Treaties of intercourse and commerce 
have been concluded with the Japanese empire, with 
one of the most powerful Sultans of Borneo, and 
with the government of Loo Choo; while in the 
neighborhood of our Eastern coast we have been 
neg otiating for the shipping station of Samana, in 
the island of St. Domingo or Hayti. With China 
our commerce is so closely, though yet rather unde- 
finedly, connected, that we are there on the footing 
of the most favored nation—if that term can be ap- 
plied to any of the outside nations, who are certainly 
more hated than favored by the bewildered and un- 
successful Chinese. The ports ot that ancient em- 
pire are no longer closed against our trade, and its 
coasts will yet furnish us with some of our strongest 
footholds in the neighborhood of the Indian Archi- 
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At home the nation has pursued its usual course 
of prosperity in spite of many catastrophes and visi- 
tations. The cholera has been with us once more, 
and accompanied by yellow fever has ravaged the 
South and West. The hostility of the aborigines of 
our continent has been increasing in a lementable de- 
gree, and the government has been called upon to 
reinforce our garrisons and stations all along the 
frontiers of our civilization. The Indians have every- 
where been astonished by immigrations of our citi- 
zens, and have banded together to oppose them. 
Assaults and massacres have formed the leading 
items of intelligence from the far West, and South; 
and in Oregon, Utah, Washington, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, California, New Mexico, and Texas, the path 
of the pioneer’s progress is marked by the blood of 
himself or his family. Such a state of things is de- 
plorable; and unless efforts shall be made to settle 
the Indian tribes on appropriated grounds, they must 
be extirpated by fierce retaliation of our people. For 
the rest, the westerly movement of emigrants has 
been great and continuous, in spite of all discourage- 
ments. Kansas and Nebraska have been receiving 
their settlers in hundreds, and will probably reach 
the condition of States before the older territories. 
They have been under the influence of strong stimu- 

_ Jants, and, therefore, exhibit a remarkable precocity 
of appearance. For some time longer they will ex- 
hibit a good deal of fraternal discord; but the prin- 
ciple of compromise, to which they exhibit so much 

-attachment, will at last work out its good results 
among them, and the Missourians and Massachusetts 
men learn to live together in harmony. 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 
CUBA. 


Of Cuba there is little to say, and as little to hope. 
There is no sign on any horizon of the world to 
show that we are near the acquisition of that island. 
The prophecies and assurances of editors, and the 
enthusiasm of fillibusters, have been so far thrown 
away. The late revolution in Spain has in no wise 
mended our prospects Cuba-ward; it has rather 
made them worse than they were. The liberal 
government of the mother country keeps a prouder 
and more tenacious grasp on the old appenage of 
the nation, than the unprincipled ministers of a 
vicious court could be expected to do. In this case 
we must hope less from the Cortes than we might 
from the Camarilla. Last September, Captain-Gen- 
eral Pezuela was recalled, and Concha, the old filli- 
buster-shooter, sent in his place. Itis stated that he 
has been welcomed back by the people; but it is 
very significant that a man who returned with him, 
was assassinated for his part in the execution of Lopez 
and his followers. This man, Castaneda, was the 
one who betrayed Lopez for a reward, and he sub- 
sequently resided in Spain. He had scarcely re- 
turned to the island, when he was shot, at a game 
of billiards, by some unknown hand. Concha, as 
Pezuela did before, makes a show of denouncing the 











traffic in slaves, and seems resolved to put it down. 
This resolution respects the will of England. As 
regards the population of Cuba, they do not show 
themselves disposed to any revolutionary movement, 
and it would seem that if a transfer of the island to 
the United States or its independence were to depend 
on them, Cuba would remain a colony for many 
years to come, A Tory writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine declares, that unless the government of 
Cuba be improved, it were better it should fall into 
the hands of the United States; and that it must do 
so, unless the Western powers interfere to bring 
about an improvement—that is, a suppression of the 
slave trade. However this may be, it seems cer- 
tain that we must wait many years for the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba. 


MEXICO. 


During the past year, Mexico has not been with- 
out those insurrectionary movements which form 
the staple of her troubled history. But there is no 
power or principle in the country sufficient to cope 
with Santa Anna, supported, as he is, by the priest- 
hood, the shop-keeping class, and a majority of 
the army. The ten millions of dollars which he re- 
ceived from our government for a strip of territory on 
our frontier, and on account of the 11th article of 
the treaty of Guadaloupe, have enabled him to re- 
cruit and invigorate his army, and prevent disaffec- 
tion by the payment of arrears. The attempt of 
Raousset Boulbon on Sonora was fatal to the latter ; 
but the Indian, Alvarez, is still free to harass the 
government. His late attempts were unsuccessful ; 
but the insurgents still hold Acapulco and the neigh- 
boring district. Santa Anna has had two war steam 
ers built for his service in New York, and means to 
procure others. His government and ours are on 
friendly terms, and lately on the Rio Grande frontier, 
the officers of both nations reciprocated, on the an- 
niversary of Mexican independence. It has been 
reported that the Dictator means to make himself 
Emperor—but he shows no haste in the matter— 
very probably thinking that he would benefit little 
by turning that bankrupt government into a mon- 
archy. It is not improbable that he will continue his 
good understanding with our government, and in a 
little time accept more money for the coveted state 
of Sonora, the gold and silver deposits of which are 
now attracting the enterprise of Mr. Livingston and 
other speculators from California and New Mexico. 
This, on his part, will be a mere measure of self- 
defence—for that part of the world will be overrun by 
our intrusive citizens, who cannot be driven out 
again by all the power of Mexico. There is no 
principle of stability or endurance in that nation. 
Priestcraft, and the ignorance by which it thrives, 
have destroyed its vitality, and when the increase of 
our population produces an increased rush of our en- 
terprising citizens to the West and the shores of the 
Pacific, that ill-cemented Spanish polity will fall 
away, piece-meal, without any violence of war, and 
give place to a more vigorous kind of civilization. 
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THE CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


These have been all more or less agitated with revo- 
lutions and rebellions for the last twelve months. In- 
deed, their normal state seems to be a state of insur- 
geucy and never-ending perturbation. Their vari- 
ous contests have all a family likeness, and with 
changed names, the doings of one of these states 
would very nearly represent, to the general reader, 
the doings of the others. A very monotonous frenzy 
seems to actuate them, and a very barren one. In- 
crease of revolution seems to grow by what it feeds 
on. Those Spanish American peoples have got the 
names, institutions, symbols, and resources of liberty 
all about them, but, like the bees of Georgia, who 
ean only draw from their flowers a honey that sets 
people raving, these republicans to the South of us 
have only extracted a certain belligerent intoxica- 
tion and St. Vitus’s dance, from all their political ad- 
vantages. Guatemala is, like Mexico, kept com- 
paratively quiet by a Dictator, (Carrera) who will 
probably attempt to make himself emperor. The 
troubles of New Grenada have one element of 
interest existing beyond the narrow bounds that 
confine them. The Transit Route across the Isthmus 
lies in that state; and the government already finds 
that Aspinwall is a foreign element in the state. The 
people of that place, mostly foreigners, cannot exist 
and carry on their business by means of the Spanish 
system, They have been making municipal and 
police laws of their own—the latter for the protec- 
tion of travelers and traders in their jonrney from sea 
to sea. The Legislature of New Grenada has under 
consideration the cutting off of this foreign wedge 
and making the ground of the route an independent 
state. Ifsuch be the result, it is easy to see that the 
new state will not be Spanish; and we may come 
to the conclusion that it would be essentially Ameri- 
can. This thing, indeed, is only one more indication 
of that course of things, which will yet obliterate on 
this continent and Central America the Spanish type 
of civilization 


THE OLD WORLD. 
THE BELLIGERENTS—THEIR FAILURE. 


Twelve months ago the great powers of Europe 
were entering with reluctance into a war which they 
have since been prosecuting slowly, and insincerely, 
and ineffectively. They did not desire to quarrel 
with the Czar—a despot like themselves, and one 
whose existence was a sort of guarantee for the con- 
tinuance and prosperity of despotism in Europe. 
Those powers expended a world of diplomatic exer- 
tions in the attempt to bring the Russian Emperor to 
terms. But he knew their deep-rooted reluctance, 
and he firmly resolved not to yield. He knew neither 
Austria nor Prussia would march a regiment against 
him, and he filed his mind for England and France. 
At last the latter powers were forced to declare war 
against him. But they had no heart to strike, and 
chiefly wished to intimidate him by the noise of their 
preparations, their threatening programmes, aad the 








vociferation of their journals. ‘heir armaments 
went loitering into the Euxine, hoping that their ap- 
proach would give effect to the Austrian and Prus- 
sian notes, and bring Nicholas to a milder frame of 
mind. His sly and bloody onslaught on Sinope gave 
Europe to know what he thought of the Western 
powers. The latter then went at once and adminis- 
tered chastisement to the walls and bastions of 
Odessa—to show they were in earnest. But the 
Czar heeded them not. Then they blew a fiercer 
flourish of trumpets, and it was declared all over the 
world, that the great fire-eater, Sir Charles Napier, 
was about to go tothe Gulf of Finland, batter down 
Cronstadt, and send an expedition to set fire to St. 
Petersburg! But the Czar was not terrified. He 
made all taut in the North, and said God would take 
care of Russia. The great allied armament then 
came away—after throwing down two little forts on 
a desolate island, frightening the women along shore, 
and burning some little sloops and pitch-barrels. 
Cursing the obstinacy of the Russian emperor, the 
allied governments saw all their demonstrations baf- 
fled, and, at last, more from the dread of the world’s 
ridicule than any sincere wish todamage or exaspe- 
rate the Czar, they ordered their armaments in the 
ports of the Euxine to proceed to the Crimea. But 
their strategy is fated to be baffled. Even supposing 
they make themselves fully masters of the Crimea, 
they will be as far as ever from the conclusion of the 
war and the humiliation of the Czar. He does not 
rely on his external provinces and defenses. These 
may be occupied or beaten down; but neither Eng- 
land nor France, nor both united, will dare to follow 
the Emperor of Russia toward the heart of his em- 
pire, where he has brought together all his powerful 
strategic means of resistance. They may take the 
Crimea, Georgia, and the Caucasus, and batter down 
Cronstadt also; but the Czar Pontiff, at the head of 
a couple of millions of fighting men, in the midst of 
the great resources of his empire, would be uncon 
querable. All Europe knows this; and even now 
the French and English journals are beginning to ad- 
mit the severe truth, that Nicholas is not vulnerable 
through the Crimea. 

The truth is, that the bloody and bootless policy 
of the Western Powers must be changed. This is 
the virtual declaration of the French government. 
Some months ago, the Polish prince, Czartoryski, 
wrote a letter from Paris to the Polish people, in 
which he bid them bide their time of obtaining inde- 
pendence, and advised them to expect it at the 
hands of one who could secure it. It was well 
known that he meant Louis Napoleon. Again, about 
acouple of months ago, there was published in 
Paris—where nothing of the kind is ever put forth 
without the cognizance of the authorities—a “ Letter 
to the Emperor on the Eastern Question,” in which 
the writer shows the utter impossibility of over- 
coming the resistance of Russia by any occupation 
of the Crimea, and strongly advocates the restoration 
of Poland as the only means of coping with Nicholas. 
This is highly significant. It signifies that the allied 
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powers have been going the wrong way to work for 
the last year, and also that they must have been 
aware of the inefficiency of their armaments, em- 
ployed as they have been, to bring the Czar to terms. 
The French Emperor now puts forth, or sanctions 
the threat of making Poland a kingdom. The West- 
ern allies, then, in spite of all they have already 
done, must acknowledge themselves defeated in 
their strategic views. Unless they make use of 
Poland as a wedge, they never can break the solid 
power of the Russian monarchy. They must begin 
ihe war over again, this year. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


For the last year, Austria and Prussia have re- 
fused to do more than advise the Emperor of Russia 
to terms. Latterly the importunity of the allies has 
compelled the Austrians to make the demonstration 
of occupying the Danubian Principalities. Ina Ger- 
man war, consequent upon a march of the ailied 
armies in the direction of Poland, Prussia would be 
found on the side of the Czar. 


SPAIN. 


In Spain the revolution begun by the generals and 
completed by the people, is undergoing the reaction 
which seems to be the fate of all the European move- 
ments.’ Espartero has made himself President of the 
Council, and upholds the cause of monarchy in 
Spain. He has put down the republican clubs, dis- 
~ solved the pariotic juntas of the province, muzzled 
the press, and, at last, ordered all foreigners of the 
refugee class to quit the capital and kingdom of 
Spain. This isa heavy blow to these poor political 
outcasts, who will soon have but one resting place 
for their feet in all Europe—and that resting place 
(England) liable at any moment to be denied to them. 
Supported by the generals, the army, and the Cortes, 
Queen Isabella will remain upon her throne. But 
these arbitrary proceedings of Espartero will rouse 
up a strong malcontent feeling in the nation, the re- 
publican sentiment will grow strongly in a state of 
proscription, and the people of Spain, not hitherto 
included in the list of those desirous of throwing off 
their despotisms, will henceforth take rank with the 
impatient and conspiring nations of Europe. 


FRANCE. 


In France, Louis Napoleon has largely profited by 
the hostilities against Russia. The military neces- 
sity of the time has vastly elevated him among his 
fellow potentates, and the discontents of the French 
nation appear to be less audible amidst the din of 
war. He has had the kings of Portugal and Belgium, 
wad the Prince-Consort of England, to visit his 
camps, and the fate of European war hangs upon his 
nod as much as it did of old—on his uncle’s. All 
this is strange enough—showing how much that old 
world is out of joint. But the malcontent spirit of 
republicanism is not dead but sleeping in France, and 
even Louis Napoleon himself is desirous to conciliate 
it. A couple of months ago he wrote a letter to the 
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Minister of the Interior, ordering him to let Barbes," 
the red republican, quit the prison in which he had 

lain since 1848, seeing that in a letter toa friend, the 

prisoner had prayed for the glory of the French arms. 

Barbes refused to be liberated; but his liberty was 
forced on him; and the first use he made of it was to 

protest against the idea of receiving a favor at the hands 

of the man who had destroyed the French republic. 

He said he wanted to go back to prison; but if they 

would not incarcerate him, he would go into exile. 

This proves that nothing but a powerful and well- 

organized system of arms and police can repress the 

democratic tendencies of the French. 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, GREECE, ETC. 


Sweden and Denmark, like Prussia and Austria, 
have refused to do anything against Nicholas of Rus- 
sia. They dread the latter more than they love the 
Western Powers. Sweden refused to accept the 
Aland Islands. Both in Sweden and Denmark, the 
governments were trying to work out their respective 
reactions against Jiberal institutions. They have 
aimed their blows at the representative system and 
the liberty of the press; but the middle classes of 
both countries are in opposition to their rulers. In 
Copenhagen the House of Representatives have 
voted for the impeachment of the king’s ministry, 
and in Sweden the large class of peasants or com- 
mons is at issue with the clergy and the nobles who 
support the reactionist policy. In Greece, the feel- 
ing in favor of the Russian emperor is very strong. 
Nothing but the presence of the allied armaments 
could hinder the military outbreak of the Hellenes 
against the Ottomans. At present it has been thought 
advisable by the English and French governments, 
that two French regiments and an English one 
shall take possession of the Pirzeus, of course for the 
purpose of intimidating King Otho, his belligerent 
queen, and his ministry. The Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia has many friends in Europe—the majority 
of the rulers are on his side—and any extension of 
the present strife would find them open.y on his side. 
And with justice. He is the open, uncompromising 
friend of despotism ; and while his government sub- 
sists, the cause of absolute monarchy will not be 
hopeless in Europe. 


CHINA. 


The movement of the Chinese history for the last 
year, has been slow and indistinct. A year ago the 
rebels were advancing on Pekin, and they are still 
‘about it Goddess, and about it!” But Heen Fung 
seems to be still in his capital, though it was reported 
that he was about to go back to Manchooria, and 
live on mare’s milk like his ancestors. Mr. Mar- 
shall, our late Commissioner in China, tried to get 
speech of his majesty or of his ministers ; but the 
jealous barbarians had received a bad character of 
us American republicans and refused toconfer. Mr. 


Marshall’s successor, Mr. McLane, subsequently 
tried to come to an understanding with the great 
rebel chiefs in the Yang-tse-Keang; but they refused 
to admit him into their presence, unless he promised 
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to perform the Kootoo and do proper homage to the 
Ming Messiah, the Taeping Wang, who is an- 
nounced as a son of God, a brother of Jesus Christ, 
Moses, Confutze, and other exalted personages. The 
Chinese of both parties cherish a distrust and dislike 
of all foreigners, who show themselves so ready to 
take advantage of their dissensions, The rebels, as 
they are called, seem clearly to be in the ascendant, 
They possess the ancient capital of the monarchy 
on its noblest river; and they are now fighting for 
the possession of the great southern seaport cities, 
while Heen Fung sits inactively in his palace, and 
leaves his dominion to the wild chances of intestine 
war and foreign aggression. Latest accounts spoke 
of the surrounding of Canton by the insurgents, and 
the consequent confusion and alarm, They made 
three attempts to take the city by storm, but failed. 
The approaches to Whampoa, by land and water, 
were in possession of the insurgents, and contribu- 
tions were levied on the river in a piratical way. In 
the meantime, the British and Americans were busy 
looking after their respective interests and speculat- 
ing on the chances of war. Commodore Ringgold 
had brought up his frigate to the Canton factory to 
protect our traders there, and the English were 
equally prompt. Commissioner McLane was going 
here and there with energy. He left Shanghai, 
which the imperialists were besieging, and had a 
conference with Sir John Bowring at Hong Kong, 
on the subject of taking the management of the port 
of Shanghai into their own hands, and regulating 
the duties to be charged there. This looks very 
significant. While the Mings and Manchows are 
destroying one another—struggling for the shells of 
the oyster—the third parties come coolly in and take 
the richest part of the stake. This, indeed, seems 
inevitable. And long before the foolish Celestials 
have done belaboring one another, it will be found 
that the English and Americans have established 
themselves firmly upon that large commercial coast. 
At this moment, Commissioner McLane is attempt- 
ing to originate a trade up the river Yang-tse-Keang. 


JAPAN-—-BORNEO—LOO CHOO. 


During the past year we have established by treaty 
relations of commerce and friendly intercourse 
with the emperor of Japan, the most powerful of the 
Bornean sultans, and the government of the island 
of Loo Choo. We have obtained the privilege of 
trading at two of the Japanese ports, and, with the 
progress of events, other ports will be open to us in 
time. Captain Burrowes, in the Lady Pierce, has 
been to visit both the conceded ports, and was re- 
ceived very well. But the Japanese are still very 
shy and unfraternising. They said they were hap- 
pier to see the little vessel than Commodore Perry’s 
great, overbearing war ships, and seemed inclined 
to deter any trade in their coals, by placing on them 
an enormously high price. All this, however, is 
more owing to the jealousy of the government than 
the people themselves; and the latter will come to 
like their foreign visitors in time. 





The treaty, concluded last year, with the sultan 
of Borneo, is very like annexation. It has been 
agreed that Americans in Borneo, and Borneans in 
America, shall be free to pursue their peaceful 
avocations, under the laws of both countries. Our 
citizens will have all the privileges of native Bor- 
neans, and have received full permission to carry on 
traffic, inland and on the coasts. In time, this treaty 
will have its favorable results. An agreement has 
been recently made with Loo Choo, by which the 
commerce and intercourse of Americans are protected 
in that island. 


AFRICAN REPUBLICS. 

Republicanism, driven out of Europe at the point 
of the bayonet, is taking refuge in Africa. A gallant 
and prosperous republic has recently been erected 
on the Orange river in Southern Africa, near the 
Cape of Good Hope. The site was recently a de- 
bateable land between the Dutch Boors, the British, 
and the fighting natives. Last year the British 
withdrew their troops from the place, and left the 
colonists, chiefly Dutch, to take care of themselves, 
And so they have done. They have organized their 
state, pronounced it a republic, and chosen Mr. 
Hoffman president. There is another tract of colo- 
nised wilderness in the neighborhood, called the 
Trans Vaal territory, and this they are about to or- 
ganize also, and annex to the Orange State, calling 
both “ the United States,” a term of excellent omen, 
even under that African sky. The language of the 
rising republic will, of course, be Dutch. 

There is yet another young republic to rise on 
that continent—and to be called ‘‘ The State of 
Maryland in Liberia’’—this isto be a black republic. 
It has grown out of the colony sent to that place 
from Maryland; and its newly elected governor is 
Mr. Prout 

The ‘old original’? republic of Liberia itself, 1s 
coming on prosperously. Mr. Roberts bears his 
governing faculties much better than his imperial 
brother, Soulouque, and will give the black races 
abundant opportunity of showing what they can do 
in the way of carrying on the work of civilization. 


BRITISH AMERICAN PROVINCES, 

During the last year the people of the British 
Provinces have made a large step to meet us on the 
common ground of social and commercial intercourse. 
The British government having originated a treaty 
of reciprocal trade and other mutual advantages, the 
provincials have proceeded to ratify it by their legis- 
latures. The Nova Scotian fisheries, and the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, are conceded to our citizens ; 
and our custom-house duties have been lowered to 
admit freely, or on payment of reduced duties, the 
products of the colonies—they receiving ours on the 
same terms. Nothing is wanting to the virtual, 
fraternal union of the states and provinces of North 
America, but a satisfactory system of trade, bringing 
both peoples together, and linking them by their 
interests. Their language has largely linked them 
already. 
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Review of New Books. 


Poems. By William Cullen Bryant. Collected 
and arranged by the Author. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. . 2 vols. 16mo. 

We are glad to welcome an edition of Bryant, so 
elegant, portable and complete as this. The type is 
large and clear, and the paper white and stainless as 
his own muse. We have noticed but one typo- 
graphical error in the volumes, and of that we are 
uncertain, but we suppose that it is the printer, and 
not the poet, who says, “ Love’s blazing touch,” 
instead of “ torch.”” The public now have an edition 
of Bryant admirably calculated for the library, the 
parlor table, and the traveler’s pocket—an edition as 
beautiful as any of Alexon’s or Ticknor’s, and well 
adapted to serve all the purposes of a holyday gift. 
We trust that it will have a circulation all over the 
country, corresponding, in some degree, to its great 
merits. 

The name of Bryant cannot be mentioned by any 
friend to American letters, without respect as well 
as admiration. The instinctive feeling of the critic, is 
to celebrate his positive qualities, rather than to in- 
dicate his limitations, or discuss his claims, to be 
considered the greatest of American poets. A good 
portion of the men of the present generation read his 
most characteristic poems, when they were boys, 
and object to any attempt to have their “ pleasures 
of memory” disturbed. ‘The Ages,” “‘ Thanatop- 
sis,” “ Green River,” ‘“‘ Monument Mountain,” are 
so blended with their most cherished sentiments and 
principles, and their power to purify and tranquilize 
the mind has been subjected to such tests of experi- 
ence, that an interpretative criticism is slighted as 
needless, and a captious criticism is resented as 
im. pertinent. 

The hold that Bryant thus has on the profoundest 
feelings of so large u portion of his countrymen, is to 
be referred to the genuineness, delicacy, depth and 
purity of his sentiment. A few other American 
poets may excel him in affluence of imagery and 
variety of tone and subject, but probably none is so 
essentially poetical in nature. He is so genuine that 
he testifies to nothing in scenery or human life, of 
which he has not had a direct personal consciousness, 
He follows the primitive bias of his nature rather 
than the impulses of fancy, and his sincerity is the 
sincerity of character, not the sincerity of a quick 
imagination, that believes only while it is creating. 
He does not appear to have the capacity to assume 
various points of view, to project himself into forms 
of being different from his own, or follow any inspi- 
ration but that which springs up in his own individual 
heart. His nature is not broad, sensitive and genial, 
but intense, serious and deep; and we should sup- 
pose that his sensibility, pure and earnest as it is, 
within the bounds of his own individual emotion, 








would cool from sympathy into antipathy, when ex- 
ercised on objects beyond its self-limited range. The 
charge of coldness, which is sometimes brought 
against him, must have reference to the limitation, 
not the force of his sympathies. The fire in his 
characteristic poems, though it may not roar and 
redden in a kind of conflagration of the passions, has 
a pure, intense, white heat, indicating the steady 
glow of feeling which has fused together all the 
faculties of the man. His passion would appear to 
have more force if it were less purified from the 
recklessness of impulse and the taint and stain of 
appetite. 

To this singular purity and depth of sentiment, he 
adds a corresponding simplicity, closeness, clearness 
and beauty of expression. In language, indeed, he 
is sO great an artist, that no general terms can do 
justice to his felicity, The very atmosphere of bis 
sentiment, the subtlest tone of his thought, the most 
refined modifications which feeling and reflection 
receive from individuality, are all transfused into 
his style with unobtrusive ease. His diction is 
literally himself. It has the form and movement of 
his nature, and is resolutely shaped into the expres- 
sion of the exact mood, sentiment and thought, out 
of which the poem springs. His compositions, 
therefore, with all their elegance and finish—their 
‘‘superb propriety”? of diction—always leave the 
impression of having been born, not manufactured or 
made. No melody of tone is ever introduced merely 
for the music, no flush of the hues of language is 
ever used merely to give the expression a bright 
coloring, but all is characteristic and artistic, indicat- 
ing the subordination of the materials to the man, 
the poetry to the poet. It is for this reason that 
Bryant is so valuable a guide to young lyrists, who 
are so prone to be carried away by words, and 
emerge from their tangled wilderness of verbal sweets 
and beauties, without any essential sweetness and 
beauty of sentiment and imagination, and become at 
best, authors of poetical lines and images rather than 
poems. A real poet, like Bryant, accepting the 
limitations of his nature, and never going beyond 
the point which separates inspiration trom aspiration, 
creativeness from impressibility, the power of vital 
conception from the power of. vividly appreciating 
the conceptions of others, may appear small in com- 
parison with those adventurous spirits, who would 
roll up Shakspeare, Spenser and Shelley—“ three 
gentlemen at once’’—into one little individuality, 
and by so doing lose their own particular genius, in- 
stead of gaining the universality they seek. The 
genuineness of Bryant is, perhaps, too austerely con- 
scientious, and, if any fault can be found with him 
in this respect, it is his repression of poetic instincts, 
which might, if cultivated, have a. more variety 
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to his muse. Surely, the little poem of “ The 
Mosquito,” indicates a vein of sentiment, delicate, 
playful and genial, which might have been developed 
into many a-piece of exquisite poetical wit and 
gracefully fanciful humor, which would have re- 
lieved the sad, sweet, earnest tone of his ordinary 
meditations. 

Another characteristic of Bryant’s poetical diction 
is its fullness of matter. Every line is loaded with 
meaning. This weight and wealth and concise- 
ness of thought does not strike so much in his blank 
verse, from its swift and slipping freedom of move- 
ment; but in his ringing rhyme it forces itself upon 
the attention. Take his lines in memory of William 
Leggett, and read them with a lingering emphasis 
on the substantives and the substantial epithets, and 
note how much life and meaning is condensed in the 
four sounding stanzas: 


‘¢ The earth may ring from shore to shore, 
With echoes of a glorious name, 

But he, whose loss our tears deplore, 
Has left behind him more than fame, 


‘¢ For when the death-frost came to lie 
On Leggett’s warm and mighty heart 

And quench his bold and friendly eye, 
His spirit did notall depart. 


‘* The words of fire that from his pen 
Were flung upon the fervid page, 

Still move, still shake the hearts of men, 
Amid a cold and coward age. 


** His love of truth, too warm, too strong, 
For Hope or Fear to chain or chill, 

His hate of tyranny and wrong, 
Burn in the breasts he kindled still.’? 

This affluence of thought is exhibited perhaps too 
much in one direction, but still the one-sidedness 
proceeds from a limitation of poetical sympathy, not 
from a limitation of intellectual power. It is, after 
all, the variety of sentiments bound up in a man’s 
individual being which gives variety to his intel- 
lectual manifestation. Thus we find in Bryant, all 
the faculties in vigorous manhood—observation, judg- 
ment, understanding, fancy, imagination, combina- 
tion—but, in poetry, obeying the direction of a few 
sentiments. Those who have followed his career 
as an editor, and have read his masterly prose arti- 
cles on the principles, persons and events of the 
time, know that the resourses of his large, forcible 
and teeming intellect are not confined to meditations 
like those which charm us in ‘ Thanatopsis,’’ but 
are equal to all the demands of statement, argument, 
and controversy; and that political opponents come 
from the perusal of one of his scorching leaders in a 
less tranquil mood than that in which they come 
from the perusal of one of his soothing poems. But 
doubtless the finer essence of the man’s being is in 
his metrical compositions, though they may not fully 
indicate the diversity of his intellectual gifts, 

In using the term sentiment, in speaking of the 
direction of Bryant’s genius, it may be as well to 
state what we mean. In our sense of the word it is 
the instinetive movement of the poetical mind to the 
objects which have a kind of magnetic affinity with 
its genius, and to which it clings itself, and on which 





it fastens the intellect. A poet, therefore, with a 
controlling sentiment, may almost reach perfection 
in the representation of some things, and be very 
mediocre the moment his mind is exercised on other 
things. Where there is sentiment, the composition 
is vital; where the emotional and moving element 
is left out, the composition is mechanical. Now 
Bryant has a true sentiment for external nature, and 
for the great ideas abstracted from actual life and 
actual men, which the contemplation of nature evokes 
and nourishes, but he has not, in addition to this, 
the sentiment which leads the intellect to dive into 
the depths of human character, and find a joy in the 
concrete facts of human life. There are men who 
are said to have-a feeling for nature simply because 
they yield naturally to the impressions which scenery 
excites ia the most ordinary minds—impressions 
which a city street or a masked ball will expel for 
others, which, in their turn, will not survive the 
hour. They require the actual presence of the forms, 
colors, hues and sounds of objects, to receive their 
gladness or their gloom. This is not sentiment 
either for nature or for society. The poet of nature 
would be haunted by the images he saw and the 
sensations he experienced, in the absence of what 
excited them ; the poet of social life, or the dramatist, 
would be haunted in solitude by his perceptions of 
the street and the ball-room. In bothcases, the impres- 
sions would be lodged in the imagination, take a 
new, and perhaps, finer life there, be brooded over 
with delight, provoke more intense and deeper feel- 
ings as perceptions transformed than as perceptions 
immediately received, and at last, would kindle the 
whole mind into activity—into a “noble rage’”’—to 
give them expression in language. This is the pro- 
eess by which nature is poetically described; this 
the process by which human life and character is 
poetically delineated. It is the same whether 
the object be a daisy or an Alp—a Dogberry or a 
Hamlet. 

Now we think it is plain that Bryant as a poet, 
has not a sentiment for human life and character, 
but has a deep one for external nature. There is no 
genial delineation of men and women, as individuals, 
in his writings. When he glows at the mention of 
a name, we find it is not a person he is celebrating, 
but some qualities of that person, abstracted from his 
personality, and idealized. His general tone toward 
society is harsh. Could he have seen the mdividual 
that hinted Falstaff, or Parolles, or Bottom, to Shak- 
speare, such a person would in him have excited 
simple aversion or contempt, as a hateful profligate, 
a lying braggart, or a stupid bore. In his poems he 
continually speaks of escaping from the crowd—of 
despising the frivolity of society—of hating the 
every day work by which man, in this life, keeps 
up that interesting and sligntly important connection 
between body and soul, called “ getting a living.” 
In this we are, of course, speaking of Bryant as a 
poet, and of the feelings which animate him as he 
contrasts the nature he poetically conceives with the 
social life he prosaically apprehends. The result is 
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that, though perhaps the first of poets in America, 
he is not especially an American poet, for what 
nationalizes genius is not so much the scenery it 
describes as the human life it idealizes. Why, Mr. 
Jefferson Brick inquires, why so much about Ameri- 
can woods, fields, flowers, birds, beasts, ocean and 
sky, and so little that is characteristic about Ameri- 
can men? Indeed, the real concrete life of the 
nation—that national life which even in meditative 
English poets, like Wordsworth, forms the basis and 
inspiration of so many lofty idealizations—that pecu- 
liar something in almost all English poets, which 
proves that their “limbs were made in England”’— 
seems to have no place in the genius of Bryant. He 
appears rather to have for it a subtle and supercilious 
antipathy, when, as a poet, he gives himself up to 
the influences of nature. Jt is no answer to this that 
some of his most glorious poems are dedicated to 
what are called American ideas and sentiments—to 
Right, Truth, Independence, Freedom—for these 
appear in his verse as abstracted, not only from 
Americans but almost from mer, and smack of no- 
thing learned in town-meeting, or caucus, or con- 
gress, or church, or assemby of reformers. A seraph 
singing in the air could hardly be more stainless and 
less characteristic. 

We made these remarks in order to show all the 
more clearly the depth and intensity of the sentiment 
by which Bryant is led to nature and through which 
he becomes, not merely a worshiper at her shrine, 
but a priest of her mysteries, and an interpreter of 
her symbolical language to man. Though he resem- 
bles Wordsworth in this bent of his genius, he re- 
sembles him in little else, and imitates nobody. His 
thoughts, emotions, language, are all his own. He 
has earned the right to them by the contact of his 
mind with the objects to which they relate. The 
power of nature to heal, to gladden, to inspire, to 
sublime, to lift the mind above all anxious cares and 
petty ambitions, he has tested by consciousness, 
And it is not merely the external forms, but the in- 
ternal spirit, with which he has communed. He 
sees and hears with his soul, as well as his eye and 
ear. Nature to him is alive, and her life has coursed 
through the finest veins and passed into the inmost 
recesses of his moral being. It is this which com- 
pels us to mingle veneration and wonder with admi- 
ration and delight, in reading his works; it is this 
which gives his poems their character of depth. 

Our readers may consider it an impertinence to 
give them extracts from Bryant’s poems; and, in- 
deed, the poems, from which extracts would natu- 
rally be made, are so generally known that we 
almost fear to try the experiment. But surely, the 
following lines on the ‘*Summer Wind,” have in 
them aspirit of life and beauty, which keepsthem ever 
young; and although we have known them from 
a boy, they seem as fresh as though they were 
now published for the first time. Let the reader 
note how perfect the piece is as description—how 
completely it calls up the images and sensations of 
-he scene to his own mind—and how the various 
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details melt into unity of effect, both in the sense of 
impressing one picture on the imagination and one 
mood on the heart—and he will not regret reading it 
for the twentieth time, if thereby he obtains a clear 
idea of the difference between true description, and 
that incongruous jumble of details which often takes 
its name.’ 


“Tt isa sultry day; the sun has drunk 

The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 

That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent save the fuint 
And interrupted murmer of the bee, 

Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervors; the tall maize 
Rolls up its long, green leaves; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 

But far, in the fierte sunshine, tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern; 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven,— 
Their bases on the mountains, their white tops 
Shining in the far ether—fire the air 

With a reflected radiance, and make turn 

The gazer’s eyes awry. For me, I lie, 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin with the kisses of the sun, 

Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays hiscoming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 

Oh, come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 

He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pineis bending his proud top, and now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes! 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
And bearing on their fragrance ; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath; a thousand flowers, 
By the road-side and the borders of the brook, 
Nod gayly to each other; glossy leaves 

Are Peiakling in the sun, as if the dew 

Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into small waves and sparkle as he comes.” 


This is the true magic of poetry. How is it that 
the whole scene is thus made to gush into the reader’s 
mind? How is it that every small detail flows softly 
into its proper place to the sound of its own music, 
and, at the end, we are blessed with a summer pic- 
ture, so alive with the inmost spirit of the reality, 
that we hardly realize it is December as we read! 
It. is this unanalyzable, inscrutable thing we call 
genius, that makes the critic, when he comes to the 
real mystery of the matter, throw by his pen in 
despair, and console his mortified analysis, as best 
he may, with Emerson’s fine saying, ‘‘ that it is the 
essence of poetry to spring, like the rainbow-daughter 
of wonder, from the invisible, to abolish the past, 
and refuse all history.” 

The healing power there is in Bryant’s philosophic 
meditation on life, the fine avenues through which 
his thought penetrates to what is deepest in the soul 
and the beautiful serenity he not only feels but com- 
municates, all are well illustrated in his poem on 
“The Return of Youth.” With what winning 
sweetness of mingled reflection and imagination he 
emiles away all the ugly associations connected with 
declining years, in the following stanzas : 
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‘* Yet grieve thou not, nor think thy youth isgone, 
Nor deem that glorious season e’er could die. 

Thy pleusant youth, a little while withdrawn, 
Waits on the horizon of a brighter sky ; 

Waits, like the morn, that folds her wing and hides 
Till the slow stars bring back the dawning hour; 
Waits like the vanished spring, that slumbering bides 

Her own sweet time to waken bud and flower. 


‘*‘ There shall he welcome thee, when thou shalt stand 
Ono his bright morning hills, with smiles more sweet 
That when at first he took thee by the hand 
Through the fair earth to lead thy tender feet. 
He shall bring buck, but brighter, broader still, 
Life’s early glory to thine eyes again, 
Shall clothe thy spirit with new strength, and fill 
Thy leaping heart with warmer love than then. 


Hast thou not glimpses, in the twilight here, 
Of mountains where immortal morn prevails ? 
Comes there not, through the silence, to thine ear 

A gentle rustling of the morning gales ; 
A murmur, wafted from that glorious shore, 
Of streams, that water banks for ever fair, 
And voices of the loved ones gone before, 
More musical in that celestial air ?*? 


In regard to the versification of this poem, the 
reader should note the movement and music of the 
monosyllables, Contrast Pope’s fleer at monosylla- 
bic words— 


‘* And ten lew words oft creep in one dull line,” 


with this grand example of their felicitous use by 
Bryant— 


‘¢ Waits, like the morn, that folds her wing and hides 
Till the slow stars bring back her dawning hour.’? 


From the noble poem on the “ Antiquity of Free- 
dom,’’ we extract a passage made of sterner stuff, 
and calculated, it pondered well, and its stout spirit 
assimilated, to give some portions of our country- 
men what they are reported to lack—backbone: 


‘* Oh, Freedom! thou art not, as poets dream, 

A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 

With which the Roman master crowned his slave 
When he took off the gives. A bearded man, 

Armed to the teeth art thou; one mailed hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword ; thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 

With tokens of old wars; ~ magrsive limbs 

Are strong with struggling. Power at thee has launched 
His bolts, and with his lightnings smitten thee; 

They could not quench the life thou hast from heaven. 
Merciless power has dug thy dungeon deep, 

And his swart armorers, by a thousand fires, 

Have forged thy chain; yet, while he deems thee bound, 
The links are shivered, and the prison walls 

Fall outward; terribly thou springest forth, 

As springs the flame above a burning pile, 

And shoutest to the nations, who return 

Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor flies.’? 


{n the last line we have a pertinent example of 
the amount of suggestion which can be conveyed by 
the movement of verse, independent of the exact 
meaning of the words. What a sneaking and snake- 
like suggestion is there—in the mode which the 
verse slinks and halts, close on toits previous joyous 
tumalt— 


‘* While the pale oppressor flies. 


The concluding paragraphs of this poem we can- 
not resist the temptation to extract. The poet has 
just been speaking of the superior Antiquity of Free- 
dom to Tyranny, and proceeds to detail the refine- 





ments that the latter learns in an advanced and civil- 
ized period of the world: 


« Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of years, 
But he shall fade into a feebler age; 

Feebler, yet subtler. He shall weave his snares, 
And spring them on thy careless steps, and clap 
His withered hands, and from their ambush call 
His hordes to fall upon thee, He shall send 
Quaint maskers, wearing fair and gallant forms— 
To catch thy gaze, and uttering graceful words 
To charm thy ear; while his sly imps, by stealth, 
Twine round thes threads of steel, light thread on thread 
That grow to fetters; or bind down thy arms 
With chains concealed in chaplets: Oh! not yet 
Mayst thou unbrace thy corslet, nor lay by 

Thy sword; nor yet, O Freedom! close thy lids 
In slumber; for thine enemy never sleeps. 

And thou must watch and combat till the day 

Of the new earth and heaven. But would’st thou rest 
Awhile from tumult and the frauds of men, 

These old and friendly solitudes invite 

Thy visit. They, while yet the forest trees 

Were young upon the unviolated earth, 

And yet the moss stains on the rock were new, 
Beheld thy glorious childhood and rejoiced.’’ 


But for sweetness, melody, rich description, rapt 
meditation, and high philosophy, all bathed, in that 
softening and harmonizing light ‘‘ which never was 
on sea or land’’—for pure thought and emotion em- 
bodied in pure beauty of form—we love the ‘ Land 
of Dreams’’ almost beyond any other of Bryant’s 
poems. Even those of our readers who have it by 
heart, and in their hearts, will pardon its ré-appear- 
ance to their eyes: 


‘*A mighty realm is the Land of Dreams, 
With steeps that hang in the twiligh* sky, 

And weltering oceans and trailing streams, 
That gleam where the dusky valleys lie. 


‘¢ But over its shadowy border flow 
Sweet rays from the world of endless morn, 
And the nearer fountains catch the glow, 
And flowers in the nearer fields are born. 


‘¢ The souls of the happy dead repair, 

From their bowers of light, to that bordering land, 
And walk in the fainter glory there, 

With the souls of the living hand in hand. 


* One calm, sweet smile, in that shadowy sphere, 
From eyes that open on earth no more— 

One warning word from a voice once dean— 
How they rise in the memory o er and o’er! 


‘¢ Far off from those hills that shine by day, 
And fields that bloom in the heavenly gales, 

The Land of Dreams goes stretching away 
To dimmer mountains and darker vales. 


‘“ There lie the chambers of guilty delight, 
There walk the spectres of guilty fear, 

And soft low voices, that flont through the night, 
Are whispering sin in the helpless ear. 


‘¢ Dear maid, in thy childhood’s opening flower, 
Scarce weaned from the love of childish play! 

The tears on whose cheeks are but the shower 
That freshens the early bloom of May ! 


‘¢ Thine eyes are closed, and over thy brow 
Pass thoughtful shadows and joyous gleams, 

And I know, by thy moving lips, that now 
Thy spirit strays in the Land of Dreams. 


‘¢ LLight-hearted maiden, O, heed thy feet! 
O keep where that beam of Paradise falls, 

And only wander where thou may st meet 
The bleseed ones from its shining walls. 


‘¢ So shalt thou come from the Land of Dreams, 
With love and peace to this world of strife ; 

And the light that over that border streams 
Shall lie on the path of thy daily life.” 
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In this extended, but hastily written and doubtless 
superficial notice of the new edition of Bryant’s 
poems, we have not done justice to our conceptions 
of his poetic character and genius, and, indeed, have 
attempted to do little more than to assist, if possible, 
the circulation of his writings among classes of read- 
ers to whom he may be still comparatively unknown. 
T here is a great deal of positive intellectual and spi- 
ritual good which the American people can obtain 
from Bryant, for Bryant has, in large measure, the 
very qualitiesin which the American people are de- 
ficient. His works are wholesome food for the 
mind and heart; and although their circulation has 
been extensive, in the sense in which we use that 
word in speaking of the circulation of books of 
poems, it has not been extensive in the sense of pene- 
trating the masses of that vast army of readers, 
which, in our day, we have seen enguged on one 
book. We.should be delighted, as philanthropists as 
well as critics, to learn that his poems were in every 
home in the land: for, unlike many books that by 
some means get into homes, their mission is 


‘* To heal and cleanse, not madden and pollute.” 


ee 


Nature in Disease, Illustrated in various Dis- 
courses and Essays. To which are added Mis- 
cellaneous Writings, chiefly on Medical Subjects. 
By Jacob Bigelow, M. D.. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This volume, by one of the ablest physicians, in 
theory and practice, of the United States, is a collec- 
tion of papers on medical subjects, calculated to 
convey just ideas to the public in regard to the true 
powers of medicine. ‘* The community,” says the 
author, ‘‘ must be made to understand that there are 
certain things that medicine can do, and certain 
other things which it cannot do; that some diseases 
are curable by active interference, and others by 
time and nature alone; that true medical skill lies in 
discrimination and prognosis, and judicious adaptation 


of management, more than in assumed therapeutic | 


power, in regard to special agents; and that he who 
professes to cure by medicine a self-limited fever, is 
as much an impostor, or deluded man, as he who 
pretends to do the same thing with a fractured bone 
or incised wound.’”? The topics of Dr. Bigelow’s 
judicious volume are various, and they are all han- 
died with admirable sense, judgment, and concise- 
ness. All quacks, vulgar or genteel, must look upon 
the circulation of such a book with dread. 


Emmanuel-Philibert; or European Wars of the 
XVIth Century. By Alexander Dumas. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 


This is the second of a series of new French ro- 
mances, issued simultaneously in this country and 
in Europe, and translated by a competent hand. 
‘* Emmanuel-Philibert” has all the brilliancy and 
facility characteristic of Dumas with a more than 





ordinary useful purpose. It belongs to the class 
of historical fiction, and combines the interest fe!t in 
descriptions of real men and actual events with that 
which proceeds from sympathy with fictitious per- 
sonages and imagined incidents. The style is curt, 
sharp, sparkling, and Frenchy. 


Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. By Alphonse 

De Lamartine. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

2 vols. 12mo. 

There are few of Lamartine’s works more fasci- 
nating than these “* Memoirs.”” They are also admi- 
rably translated. The defects of the author’s mind, 
his egotistic sentimentality, his imperfect research, 
his positiveness of statement, his easy admittance of 
evidence which sustains, and resistance of evidence 
which contradicts his pre-conceived views, and the 
air of philosophic impartiality with which he some- 
times expresses the most one-sided opinions, are not 
felt in the present biographies so much as in his his- 
tories, though the subjects of his biographies are 
mostly historical—while his softness, richness, and 
facility of diction—his tact in the selection from a 
mass of details, those which are both interesting and 
illustrative, and the almost feminine delicacy of sym- 
pathy with whatever is beautiful and noble in cha- 
racter, make his volumes delightful reading. His 
subjects are Socrates, Jacquard, Joan of Arc, Crom- 
well, Homer, Gutenberg, Fenelon, Nelson, Heloise, 
Columbus, Palissy, Roostam, and Cicero—not one 
of which is deficient in readable, while many are full 
of admirable, qualities. 


Elements of Character. By Mary G. Chandler. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1 vol. i6mo. 


In this little volume there is a great amount of 
fresh, valuable, elevated, and available thought. It 
relates to the building up of harmonious character, 
the method of which is set forth in nine essays, en- 
titled Character, The Human Trinity, Thought, 
Imagination, Affection, Life, Conversation, Man- 
ners, and Companionship ll these topics are 
treated with a wise combination of common and un- 
common seuse—the spirituality of the principles be- 
ing ever directed by a practical purpose. The 
authoress belongs to the Swedenborgian class of re- 
ligious thinkers, but the book may be studied with 
advantage by all classes of believers. We say stu- 
died, for it is not a work to be read in a hurry, and 
then thrown by to keep company with the last ex- 
hausted novel. The largeness of conception which 
characterizes her general treatment of the subject, is 
well indicated by the motto of the book: * An ex- 
clusively intellectual education leads, by a very ob 
vious process, to hard-heartedness and contempt of 
al] moral influences. An exclusively moral educa 
cation tends to fatuity, by the over excitement of the 
sensibilities. An exclusively religious education 
ends in insanity, if it do not take a directly opposite 
course, and lead to atheism.” 





Sashions. 


Have the fashions changed? That is the question, | 


Have they had time in Paris, in the midst of the 
grand military reviews and preparations—in the 
midst of changes in helmets and uniforms—to issue 
orders and proclamations concerning the fashions, 
and to compose and conceive new bonnets and new 
cloaks? Fortunately, the Parisians have an Empress 
as well as an Emperor, and she rules over the 
fashions, or over the graces, as one of her subjects 
would say, not only with the sceptre of imperial 
power, but with the despotic rule of a pretty woman. 

Now fashions have, for many, many years, eman- 
ated from Paris, crossed the channel to London, 
bringing the winter fashions for a London spring— 
and thence, since there have been so many capital 
cities on this side of the Atlantic, have crossed over 
to the United States. Now, strange it is to say, that 
though these fashions literally are Parisian fashions, 
made and invented by real Parisian milliners and 
artistes, (that is the word now-a-days,) they so 
change and modify themselves in their travels, that 
it is almost impossible to recognize them when once 
they get to foreign countries. Perhaps, besides 
Fashion, it would be expedient that Taste, her hand- 
maiden, should take a short trip across the water. 
Bat Taste is a most fastidious nymph, and rarely 
leaves her temple, which, beyond all doubt, is the 
Parisian capital. 

To begin with the beginning—or rather with the 
essential: Dress is this season most costly, perhaps 
never was more so; for, in addition to the richness 
of the materials employed, the quantity and expense 
of the trimmings, without which a dress cannot now 
be made, render the winter prospects very appalling 
for the papas’ and husbands’ purses. 

To ordinary silk dresses—those destined for the 
house—flounces are indispensable. Some have as 
many as eighteen, so small that they look like frills. 
Each of these is edged with a narrow worsted lace, 
the color of the silk, which is poussiére de Sebasto- 
pol—that is, tospeak in intelligible, peaceful English, 
something between a gray and a dun color. 

But flounces are not adapted for the streets in 
this weather, when the streets are flooded with rain 
or covered with snow; and our most distinguished 
ladies adopt trimmings of fur, which are quite a 
novelty, and certainly much to be admired. The fur 
is cut into wide strips, and placed round the skirt— 
each strip gradually decreasing in width as it reaches 
the waist. As many as six of these are worn, though 
three are preferable. Now, with these dresses there 
is but one cloak to be worn—that is, one made of 
the same material as the dress, or of velvet of the 
same color, but trimmed with the same fur as the 
dress, 





Fars, of course, are costly, and perhaps in no coun- 
try more costly than in the United States; for, 
strange to say, the Baffin’s Bay Fur Company in 
London furnishes Canadian and American furs at a 
much cheaper rate than they can be bought in any 
city of the United States. The prettiest furs for use 
are the darkest. Russian sable, of course, stands first 
in the list; then Canadian, and so on, to cheaper and 
commoner ones. Ermine has of late years been very 
much worn, but it appears totally out of place in the 
street, or applied tocommon purposes. It should 
never be united but with satin or velvet, and looks 
wofully dirty in the snow, and is certainly not fit for 
a muddy pavement. Imperial ermine is in St. Pe- 
tersburgh worn only by the royal family. There is 
a special decree forbidding the sale of it to any but 
foreigners. 

In Paris there is very little ermine worn in the 
streets ; but this winter especially it has been adopted 
for opera cloaks, sorties de Bal, and all those elegant 
wraps which now are required to cumplete full dress. 

White, pink, and blue, are of course the general 
colors for these garments, which are made short, to 
the knee, loose, and with long, wide sleeves. The 
material is sometimes Cashmere, but oftener satin. 
We have just seen one which is made of white satin, 
being trimmed all round with ermine, half a quarter 
deep, and having above the fur an arabesque em- 
broidery in gold. This elegant garment is lined all 
through with white plush, so as to rest caressingly 
on the soft white shoulders it 1s destined to cover. 

So much for furs and outer garments. Oh, no! we 
are forgetting a return to an old fashion—that ‘x, 
swansdown, which for years has almost exclusively 
been devoted to babies. It is now worn in demi- 
toilette. The Princess M——, the other day, had a 
white crape dress over white satin, trimmed with 
twelve rows of it on the skirt, and she looked like a 
vapory cloud, in the midst of all the rich dark bro 
eades, and the uniforms, by which she was sur- 
rounded. 

Brocades—that is, those heavy silks with heavy 
flowers—are not so much worn as they were. There 
is a new kind of brocade which has taken the place 
of this one, consisting of alternate stripes of a rich 
satin figure, of two or more colors, and a stripe of 
black velvet of the same width. These dresses are, of 
course, not made with flounces; and the most ele- 
gant way of completing them, and giving them cha- 
racter, is to wear them with a polka jacket of vel- 
vet, of the same color as the stripe in the dress. 
These silks are, of course, very expensive, being 
sold as high as twenty-eight and thirty francs a yard, 
in Paris, and from ten to twelve dollars in New York 
and Philadelphia, Glacé silks of two colors are worn 
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—a favorite combination being pink and black, the 
black prevailing over the pink so as not to ,orm a 
gaudy dress. A dress of this sort, trimmed with ten 
or fifteen rows of gathered pink ribbon, which rib- 
bon was edged on each side with a narrow black lace, 
was one of the prettiest dresses in the trousseau of 
one of the most fashionable brides of this season in 
Paris. With this dress, a polka of the same material, 
and trimmed in the same manner, had been made; 
but as it was intended to be worn in the evening, an- 
other polka of black lace, trimmed with pink satin 
ribbon rueches, had been added. In this dress and 
polka more than eighty yards of ribbon were con- 
sumed, 

Now come we to one of the principal articles of 
ladies’ dress; one of the most general interest; one 
which has undergone a complete revolution—we 
mean the bonnet. The bonnet is no longer the wide, 
flaring plate at the back of the head, which for the 
two last years has been so criticized, quizzed, and 
laughed at—whilst those who had to wear them, 
caught colds in the head heroically, and pushed their 
bonnets perseveringly through two whole summers 
and two whole winters, without a murmur, fully 
persuaded, as they were, that they were looking like 
saints with halos round their heads, as the ancient 
inasters have painted them. 

Now, ail this is exploded. The bonnets, first con- 
descending to fit the shape of the head, actually stay 
on without pulling; and then coming close round the 
face, inclose it in a frame work of flowers, lace, and 
ribbon, than which nothing can possibly be more be- 
coming. 

These bonnets, though thickly trimmed with 
ruches and flowers in front, have very little trimming 
on the outside, and nothing at all glaring or gaudy. 
The bonnets are of two harmonious colors; but 
almost always white blonde is brought in contact 
with the face, and its softening influence is, after all, 
the most becoming thing that can be invented. Un- 
der these bonnets the hair is worn @ la Marie Stu- 
art—that is, turned back smoothly ina roll, and fast- 
ened behind the ear. Curls, short and light, too, are 
the fashion, and very full bandeaux. The dacé hair 
is worn in a simple twist behind—the front parting 
being very far behind. In full dress, wreaths are 
worn, which just fit round this twist. These wreaths 
are composed of long trailing roses, or lycopodiums, 
or creeping plants, which after entwining the head, 
descend gracefully over the neck and shoulders, or, 
as the head turns, or droops, play over the bosom or 
mingle with the tendrils of the hair. 

For negligé dress, long bows of black velvet are 
worn on one side of the head; or litile round and 
pointed pieces of black lace are laid on the top of the 
head—these pointed caps, if caps they can be called, 
being specially worn with the Marie Stuart fashion 
of the hair, so as to imitate the style of head-dress 
worn by that unfortunate Queen of Scotland, who 
in the hey-day of her youth and beauty, as Queen of 
France, once led the fashions in the gay Court of the 
Louvre. 





Suoes are much worn in home costume ; but then 
they must have heels and rosettes, like those we see 
in old pictures, peeping from beneath the skirts of 
our great-grandmothers, and which are so becom- 


ing—either the skirt or the shoe—that Shenstone has 
said— 


** The very shoe beneath a hoop has power to wound.”? 


A propos of hoops—they appear to threaten. to 
come into fashion again—for some of the skirts of the 
dresses in Paris have a very thin whalebone inserted 
in the hem—particularly those dresses which, from 
the number of flounces, become heavy. By-the-bye, 
in making these dresses with so many flounces, care 
should be taken not to make the skirt of the dress 
itself too full, for it mars the effect of the whole. 
There should be but ome more breadth in the flounges 
than in the skirt, 

Flowing under-sleeves are not much worn. The 
sleeves of the dresses themselves are worn flowing, 
but the muslin or lace Jeeve, indispensable under- 
neath, is confined at the wrist. Many of these are 
made of plain tarlatane, very full, and confined at 
equal distances by bows of ribbon matching the pre- 
vailing color of the dress. 

Gloves for evening parties—white kid zloves we 
mean—are embroidered in gold; but this is an ugly 
fashion, and good taste should eschew it. The gaunt- 
let top, however, now so much adopted to the street 
glove, isa very good innovation—it hides the hiatus 
of naked wrist between the termination of the sleeve 
and the beginning of the glove, and now, in winter, 
keeps the hand warm. 

Embroidery of every kind is the fashion—from the 
unmentionable under-garment in fine linen, to the 
much-talked-of and visible ball dress and opera cloak 

Flounces are embroidered in silk, in .worsted, in 
eotton ; skirts are embroidered ; flannels are embroi- 
dered; every article of children’s clothing is em- 
broidered; muslins are embroidered; and even the 
costly velvets are embroidered in heavy silks. 

So much the better! Let the rich and elegant pay 
their gold to the lowly needle! Let woman make 
woman live, and the brilliant ball-room bring com- 
fortto the lowly garret. ‘* Fashion,’”? when it re- 
quires the skill and time of those who have only the 
labor of their fingers to rely on, will be the best pre- 
servative against ‘‘ Famine.” 

So much for dress, and all its hundred appurte- 
nances, which give so much occupation to such a 
numerous class of the fair sex, including those whose 
only object in life is to know “ what they shall put 
on.”? Now, let us see the intellectual turn fashion is 
taking. In England, young ladies learn German ; in 
France, English ‘s the fashion; in the United State:, 
French is the rage. With what success all the-e 
languages are acquired, it is not necessary to relate. 
However, it is but right to say, that, however imper- 
fect and superficial young ladies’ studies are, it is 
the fashion to study, or to pretend to study. Ignorance 
is not the fashion. Not to know the history of one’s 
country; to make gross mistakes as to latitudes and 
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longitudes; is no longer interesting—and a vulgar 
ungrammatical use of words is no longer tolerated. 
Slang, too, is completely exploded. Fast young 
ladies shock «.ud disgust even fast young men. 

An accomplishment much neglected in former 
days, and absolutely indispensable now, is to be able 
to write a good letter, and a pretty note. Balzac 
says, that Paris contains twenty thousand Sevignés. 
Though it is impossible to learn the wit and style of 
this far-famed epistolarian, it is indispensable to 
write a good hand, to write straight, to write to 
the purpose—to have proper note-paper—not a 
piece torn off of some younger sister’s copy-book ; 
to use a proper envelop, and a seal—mind, a seal, 
and not a wafer. Of all unrefined and inexcusable 
things, a big, red, wet wafer is the worst. 

Queen Victoria is said to write the best note of 
any woman in her kingdom—where, it must be con- 
fessed, all women write. She uses plain, thick, 
highly-glazed paper; writes a somewhat large hand ; 
folds her paper lengthways, puts it into a plain white 
envelop, and seals it with red wax, and a seal on 
which there is simply a crown. 

Another art that we are reviving now, in our 
bustling age, is one professed long ago by the patient 
nun in her silent cloister—the art of making guzpure. 
Now, few know, except patrician ladies of Europe, 
and actresses—both the best connoisseurs of lace and 
diamonds—what gutpure is. It is not what the 
salesmen of New York and Philadelphia will offer 
to you as real guipure, or gimpure, as they pro- 
nounce it, and print it too. Well! historical re- 
search, and a study of languages, are not necessary 
to sell dry goods. Real guipure has not been made 
for the last three hundred years—and never was 
made except in convents. It is that heavy-looking, 
creamy lace, with large patterns, that we see in all 
old pictures. Vandyke, Holbein, Titian, Giorgione, 
Sir Peter Lely, have all given us in their pictures 
specimens of this magnificent and wonderful texture, 
which was then worn equally by princes and prin- 
cesses, and by all the high dignitaries of the church. 
Guipure, indeed, was first manufactured solely for 
the church and the altar, till some of the early 
Spanish princesses adopted it, and Catherine de Me- 
dicis brought it into France from Florence, where it 
had been, as in all the Italian courts, long the ap- 
pendage of every high dame’s dress. Venitian point, 
to this day, is the most precidigs and the finest 
texture. 

Now this texture, which is so solid as to be intact 
at the end of three, four or five centuries, is the pa- 
tient handiwork of the pious nuns—the only mate- 
rials used being thread and needle. Though some 
of these magnificent arabesque patterns would appear 
to be cut out of large pieces of linen cloth, thickened 
and embellished with embroidery, it is not so; but 
all, even the very tissue, which looks like linen, is 
made by the thickness of thread passed to and fro. 
It took two or three successive generations of patient 
spider-like nuns, to complete some of the altar-pieces 
of point, in 4 ay convents. The gentle sister 





year after year, would sit at the frame and bend over 
her task, till her aged eyes grew dim, and then other 
brighter eyes would come and bend over the same 
task. Often, when a piece of this guipure was taken 
from its frame complete, and carried in triumph to 
the high altar, the very name of the sister who had 
designed its meandering and graceful foliage was for- 
gotten, and the hands which had first worked at it 
were mouldering in the convent cemetery. 

But we grow sentimental over a piece of lace, 
when all we meant to tell was, that the art of mak- 
ing this gutpure is said to have been found in the 
annals of an old convent of Rouen, and that the Em- 
press Eugénie and the young court which surrounds 
her, have taken to making guitpure. Guipure is 
still the height of fashion. It went out with the 
Bourbon dynasty in France, and was not brought into 
requisition until about fifteen years ago, when it be- 
came the rage, and has remained ever since the 
height of distinction. In Europe, every old family, 
when the fashion came to be revived, found piles of 
this lace by the family diamonds, but those who had 


no hereditary diamonds, and no ancestors, were . 


forced to buy it where they could. Now many of 
the old village cwrés in Brittany and Normandy, 
who had whole coffers of this mouldy lace in their 
vestries, very properly brought it forth, and conveyed 
it to the marchands de bric-a-brae (old curiosity 
shops) in Paris; and with the price of these pele- 
rines, collars and berthas, the cunning old eurés have 
constructed solid, comfortable churches, and no less 
comfortable parsonages. 

There is very little real guipure in America. For, 
though the May-F lower brought over so many things, 
and came over at the very time guipure was the 
height of fashion, its sage and stately matrons were 
not likely to bring any thing which, like this lace, 
recalled the painted dames and the follies of the 
court from which they fled. 

As we have talked so much about this one most 
costly of laces, which is amongst lace what the dia- 
mond is amongst other precious stones, why not go 
on and complete a small catalogue raisoné of the 
various kinds of this beautiful texture, which forms 
so important an item in the dress of the present day? 

Next, then, to the guipure, or old point lace, comes 
Alengon; which is also an ancient fabric, but which, 
within the last ten years, the industry of the bowr- 
geoise of Alengon and Angers has endeavored to re- 
vive. Point d’Alengon, the real old Alengon, is 
worth as much as forty franes, or eight dollars a 
yard, when from four to five inches wide. 

Next comes Brussels lace, a comparatively modern 
invention, but the most expensive of the modern 
manufactured laces. The whole of the Brussels dace 
is appliqué—that is, the thick part, or flowers, are 
made separately and sewed afterward on to Brussels 
net, whether to form lace caps, collars, or flounces, 
dresses or scarfs. But within the last few years, a 
species of lace, called Brussels point, has been made, 
which in pattern imitates the o/d point, but wants its 
solidity and weight. Almost all this lace of Brus- 
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eels manufacture requires to be made in dark, damp 
cellars. One sees the poor, sallow girls emerge at 
dusk, with fevered hands, flushed cheek, and hectie 
cough, into the cutting winds of the Brussels streets, 
having earned a franc and a half a day, with some 
feeling of remorse to think that youth and life should 
be sacrificed to the mere manufacture of a luxury. 
Perhaps one of the reasons which makes Brussels 
lace so expensive is, that, apart from the material 
and the time, it costs yearly no smal! amuunt of hu- 
man life. 

Honiton, a texture so like Brussels as scarcely to 
be distinguished from it, is made in England—in 
Devonshire originally, of course at the village from 
which it takes its name; but since it has been so ex- 
tensively in demand, almost all the towns of Devon- 
shire have produced it. England, too, preduces its 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire lace ; which has 
a certain value, is durable and pretty, but not paid at 
all in proportion to the time and trouble it takes in 
making. 

The process of making lace is not generally 
known. It is briefly this: a large cushion stuffed 
with straw—or rather bolster, for it has that form— 
is carefully covered with a clean linen cloth; on this 
the pattern meant to be made is placed, pricked on a 
parchment, then by means of pins, bobbins, or long 
spools having fine thread on them, are attached, and 
the lace-maker begins her operations—working with 


these bobbins, and putting a pin in at every stitch, 


which forms the ground-work of the lace. A good 
lace-maker in England, working from ten to twelve 
hours, may make about four pence per day. 

Besides these, which are real laces, England has 
produced from her dooms of Nottinghamshire, imita- 
tions of every kind of lace ever made—all in great 
perfection, and so cheap as to have done great injury 
to the real article—solidity having been the only 
quality the loom could not imitate. 

Ireland, too, has produced her Limerick lace, 
which is net, embroidered with flowers—a most ele- 
gant texture, and which for flounces, until it is 
washed, produces the effect of Brussels lace. Lace 
dresses of the Limerick texture are much worn in 
England. They are very beautiful; and, but for the 
idea (and how much there is in an idea, fashion only 
knows,) look full as well as Brussels—only, a Lime- 
rick lace dress can be had for ten dollars, whilst 
one of real Brussels costs two hundred dollars at the 
least. 

Now have we Flanders lace and Lisle lace, all 
most beautiful textures—the Lisle being a fine, va- 
pory fabric, which has the qualities of steel. Then 
come we to the most beautiful, the most useful, the 
most expensive and the cheapest, the most distin- 
guished, and the commonest of all laces—immortal 
Valenciennes. Take it all in all, this lace cannot be 
surpassed. It has withstood every variation of 
fashion; and from the tiny Valenciennes round the 
new-born babe’s first cambric garment, to the nine- 
inch Valenciennes which winds round the cambric 
handkerchief that dries the tears of the royal bride, 





there is nothing that for design, solidity, color or 
texture, can approach this most exquisite of fabrics. 

Valenciennes is made at Cambray and at Valen- 
ciennes; but much of that coarser kind used for 
under clothes, is made at Dieppe. This latter kind 
is in Europe much cheaper ; but in the United States 
it all keeps the highest price. Few, indeed, are abie 
to distinguish the difference, 

So much for the labors of the human spider. 
These are the webs she weaves—webs, too, in 
which many unwary flies are caught; for the round 
arm and snowy shoulder are never seen to greater 
advantage than through the wavy folds of this airy 
fabric, and we cannot sufficiently recommend that 
its softening folds should be employed as often as 
possible. But we would add one word in a whis- 
per; or rather we will tell a little well-known anec- 
dote of a great beau, and then reverse it, and so bid 
you adieu, . 

When Brummel reigned in London, and made all 
the world dress as he pleased, he introduced for the 
first time, broad, white, stiff cravats. Now he came 
after an era of limp wisps, and nobody could imagine 
how he achieved the aching stiffness which so up- 
held his haughty head. All applied to him for the 
secret; but Brummel scorned to reply, or to look 
down from the height of his cravat. At length, when 
he was about to throw aside the fashion, to the sister 
of a young beau who was languishing life away in 
his utter helplessness, Brummel deigned to write on 
his card, with his golden pencil, ‘* The magic word 
is starch.”? So we say to you, fair reader, with re- 
ference to lace, the magic word is starch; but starch 
is the word by which you destroy the magic of lace, 
mar its effect, and take away its charm. 
love lace, eschew starch! Let not one come near 
the other! Lace should not stick round like the 
quills of the “ fretful porcupine;” but following 
every graceful undulation of form, should flow 
around the person like a cascade, and veil it like a 
cloud. 

A topic which of late years has interested our 
young community beyond every other—is music. 
This accomplishment, brought to great perfection in 
the education of our young girls, renders it essential 
that we should have a little chat with our readers 
upon musical subjects and events. Some two or 
three years since, there would have been the advent 
of many European artists to announce; but since 
the terrible and most unexpected failure of several 
of the great artists which Europe spared us, the 
artists have not been tempted by the wonderful 
offers of speculaiors, and have learned to distrust 
American enthusiasm. Of the six musical stars 
who have come here, after having achieved the very 
highest success and reputation in Europe, but two 
have really succeeded—Jenny Lind and Sontag. 
They alone have made more money than they could 
have done during the same period of time in Europe. 
They alone excited the enthusiasm to which the 
European public has accustomed them. As for 
Catharine Hayes, she failed most completely—but 
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then sne came directly after Jenny Lind, and people 
had been suspended in ecstasy so long, that they 
could not so soon get up another excitement on the 
same subject. It is just to say, however, that Catha- 
rine Hayes was but a pale copy of Jenny Lind, and 
really was, afier all, a second-rate artist. But 
Alboni—the joy and wonder of the artistic world— 
the great artist, with a voice deep, melodious and 
sweet, like the voice of a consoling angel—to let her 
go coldly away, neglected, unapplauded, forgotten 
before the ship which bore her had reached the other 
side of the Atlantic! This is a sad stain on our inu- 
sical taste, of which, however, New York ought in 
a great measure to bear the blame—as it does, of 
course, completely the thorough inappreciation of the 
two great artists of the age, Mario and Grisi. They 
have listened to thein with coldness, almost with 
disdain, and scarcely knowa whether to applaud or 
In point of money, the result of this visit to 
the United States is of very little importance to 
Mme. Grisi, for she is richer than most of her pa- 
trons. But in point of artistic satisfaction, it must 
be mortifying, and will certainly, with the failure of 
Alboni, give New York a reputation whieh will 
keep all great artists away for a long time. We 
shall have a musical interregnum, 

Now, if this could have one effect on our musical 
young ladies, we should not regret it. If the absence 
of opera would cause the absence of cavatinas in 
private, and substitute simple songs and ballads, we 
should let the opera go with somewhat less regret. 
If young amateur ladies would for an instant remem- 
ber the time, study, and effort required by all singers 
to reach the point at which they acquire fame, they 
would see that it is materially impossible for them to 
give effect toa bravura. Then, it seems injudicious to 
sing to one’s friends what they hear so much better 
sung for a dollar or fifty cents every night; and it 
certainly is very mortifying, after a lady amateur 
has done her best, to be greeted with a “ Thank 
you! does n’t Madame so and so sing that divinely !”’ 
meaning, of course, that the lady amateur don’t. 

But there are, even in Italian, beautiful, simple 
airs, not written for operas, per camera, which are 
well calculated to make the amateur singer, by 
avoiding the contrast, avoid the comparison with the 
artist. Gabussi, amongst the modern writers, has 
written many such Italian ballads; Donizetti, a 
whole collection, in his “ Soirees de Pausilippe ;” 
Rossini another, ‘‘Soirées Musicales;” Alary, the 
graceful composer; Mercadante, the scientific and 
melodious, and even ponderous and magnificent 
Mayerbeer have condescended to furnish music for 
private use. Then, in the German language, we 
have Schubert, and Mendelssohn, and Kucken, and a 
whole crowd—all of whom-have been translated into 
pronounceable English. 

But there is nothing so graceful for a young girl 
to sing as an English ballad—which I would have 
her select as much for the words as for the music; 
and before she learns the music I would counsel her 
thoroughly to study the words, so as to give them 


not. 





their full expression. Enunciation and accentuation 
are two of the first requisites for singing a ballad 
well—one of the most difficult achievements. Moore's 
exquisite melodies have been too mueh neglected. 
They are a mine of wealth to the ballad-singer. 
Amongst the contemporary composers of ballad-, 
Linley ranks first. His songs are all full of melody 
and feeling, and he never writes music to mera 
verses, but takes care to get poetry. 

The same rule that has been laid down for vocal 
music applies to instrumental music. Bravuras on 
the piano-forte, airs with twenty variations—which 
means twenty ways of spoiling a melody—capric- 
cios, which bang and fly from one end of the piano to 
the other—fantasies which the wildest fancies can- 
not follow, unless interpreted by the artists them- 
selves—these are not Happily, the Herz 
school, with its florid scales and shakes and quavers, 
and the Thalberg school, with its three-handed im- 
possibilities, are going out, and a more rational 
school is becoming the fashion. We do not wish to 
go back to the classics: nor do we think that it is 
necessary that a musician should have written a 
hundred years ago for his music to be good; but we 
love a classic style of music in ‘point of taste—music 
that has soul, melody and expression—that can be 
understood by the intellect and the feelings; not 
music that sounds like dusting the key-board with a 
crash—not music that requires ten hours practice a 
day over the same ten pages—not music that people 
get up and lean over, to see the wonderful mecha- 
nism and movement of the fingers and hands. ‘There 
are innumerable German composers of the kind we 
mean; and there is one more exquisite than all. 
Though his music is very difficult, it is not seram- 
blingly diffieult, and will reward the trouble of con- 
quering—that is, Chopin. 

The latest and most interesting item in the artistic 
news of the month, is the visit of Mdlle. Rachel, the 
great French tragedienne, to the United States. It 
is stated that a deep sorrow, incident to the death of 
a beloved sister, was chiefly instrumental in deter- 
mining her to this step—as she hoped to find, in change , 
of scene, some distraction from her settled grief. 

We have not the space allowed us, this month, to 
speak of Rachel as we should desire, or as her fare 
deserves. Her genius is of a kind almost unknown 
here, and will startle and hewilder by its intense sim- 
plicity. Rachel is an enthusiastic republican, and 
has already cherished American freedom amongst 
her most precious dreams. She will return to France 
witha store of deep observations and grateful memo- 
ries—for her heart is as susceptible as her intellect is 
acute, Genius, which is the most difficult thing to 
describe, is defined by Rachel in an instant. As she 
walks upon the stage, at the first word she utters, one 
draws back in awe—genius has penetrated our souls 
for the first time. This is the unknown power we 
cannot analyze, we cannot criticize, but before 
which we stand spell-bound, with distended eye and 
beating heart. 
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|. | T was Lockhart who sung us the song of the Cid, 
‘\ | Told us all that he didn’t, and all that he did; 

And Marryatt wrote us the travels of Mid- 
Shipman Easy, who ne’er obeyed what he was bid. 
Old Rogers has sung of that famous oak lid, 

’Neath which poor Genevra so snugly was hid, 

That her luckless young bridegroom was turned to a 
wid- 

Ower, ere of his bridal array he was rid. 

And then we must mention, of course, Mr. Tidd, 

Whose ‘Practice’? Uriah extolled to David 

Copperfield when so meekly and softly he slid 

Into Mr. Heep’s sanctum :—and then there is Glid- 

Don, who made his abode in the Great Pyramid, 

And brought home that Mummy that puzzled thequid- ~ 

Nunes, who made, you remember, so many invid- 

Ious speeches, for which they were properly chid. 

But the Practice of Tidd, and the Cid, and the Mid, 

With David, and Glid, and the famous oak lid, 

Are outvied by the tale of the charming, fastid- 

Tous, elegant Eglantine Arthur Whyte Kidde. 
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It was the night of Mrs. Boodle’s Ball, 
That Christmas Ball, that made so great a stir, 
That gained for Mrs. Boodle many a call 
From those dear friends who “hate the sight of 
her,” 
But who would direst penance undergo, 
Rather than miss her Ball, and all its splendor,— 
‘‘She’s not exactly in our set, you know, 
But it would never do, my dear, to offend her.” 
A leader of the ton was Mrs. Boodle, 
(Old Boodle made his gold in cheese and butter,) 
And any one, who is not quite a noodle, 
Can well imagine what a wondrous flutter 
Came o’er the world, when first the rumor spread, 
Whispered from beau to belle, with deepest plea- 
sure? 
That Mrs. Boodle had it in her head 
To give a Ball, that should all Balls outmeasure 


ee 
ee 


How ladies smiled their choicest salutations, 
\ WEG As Mrs. Boodle’s carriage rolled along ; 
1 = SSS How beaux their beavers doffed, with new gyrations, 
SSS To catch her eye, amid the passing throng ; 
How ladies praised her ‘‘ darling of a bonnet,” 

And ‘‘ wondered at her miracles of lace ;’’ 
How Gusequille, in a newly published sonnet, 

Extolled the charms of ‘‘ Mrs. B——’s face ;” 
How all the world, in short, became excited, 

When it was known that she had filled her list ; 
How smirked the lucky ones who were invited, 

How glum were they whose cards “had, some- 

how, missed.”’ 








Of course, Whyte Kidde received an invitation, 
A Ball without him would not be a Ball, 

He was a beau of such a reputation, 
He was a reign beau (reigning over all.) 


The night had come, Whyte Kidde had made his 
toilet-— 


None but a mind artistic could conceive it— 
Description’s finest pencil would but spoil it, 
And to Imagination we must leave it. 
The noise, the lights, the snowy-vested waiters, 
Had drawn a crowd around the Boodle’s Hall, 
And, as Whyte Kidde alights, the rude spectators 
With jeers exclaim, “ Oh, crikee! what ashawl!”’ 
Scarce could the snowy-vested’s broad grimaces 
From him, the object of their mirth, be hid, 
As, ushered through the rows of shining faces, 
Their chief cried, ‘‘Mr. Eglantine Whyte Kidde!”’ 
He entered, as some conqueror might enter 
His royal halls, where none his sway dispute ; 
And, as he came, each lovely damsel bent her 
Admiring gaze upon his—matchless boot. 
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He gravely glided through the mazy dances, 
(To smile, when dancing, would be voted low,) 
Forgets his partner, as, with fondest glances, 













He contemplates his patent leather toe. 

With well gloved hand his well brushed hat he 
twiddled ; 

And, leaning graceful on the marble mantel, 

He criticised the belles who round him diddled, 

Some most antique, and others most infantile. 

He never held ten minutes’ conversation, 

’Twas such a “wretched baw,” he could not 
hide it, 

It may have been the fault of education, 

But he could not talk sense, and never tried it. 

The clock struck twelve—and at the opening portal 

Stands Dorsey, King of the Ten Thousand Upper; 





SX | With gentle grace, to every hungry mortal 
He waves his hand, and asks them in to supper. 


Mrs. Boodle’s suppers, on every hand, 
Were freely acknowledged alone to stand, 
For nobody gave such suppers: 
Such salads, such ices, such fruits, such wines, 
Could not be sung in Ten Thousand Lines, 
By twice ten thousand Tuppers. 


There were heaps of silver, and mines of gold, 
Chins and glass of price untold, 

And forests of rarest flowers; 
Confectioners, florists, and myriads of cooks, 
With a library of Miss Leslie’s Books, 

Had Javished their utmost powers. 


A jingle of silver spoons and forks, 

A popping of lively Champagne corks, 
And the supper was under way : 

Old ladies and gentlemen drank and ate 

As if they were paid at so much a plate, 
And they were in want of pay. 





Now Whyte Kidde had, like most of his race, 
In his brain a decidedly weakish place, 

*T was the organ of voracity : 
He could stand at a table for half a night, 
Demolishing viands from left to right, 

With an ostrich’s capacity. 


The truth is out, and we blush to own 

That Whyte Kidde went to a Ball, alone, 
For his palate’s satisfaction : 

A card was accepted orf¥leclined 

Just as, from Dorsey, he chanced to find 





The amount of the chief attraction. 
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Did you ever wait, till the fairer sex 
Had left the table—a heap of wrecks? 
Of course, if a man, you did. 
Then was the time when waiters flew, 
Replenishing dishes and plates anew, 
For Eglantine Arthur Whyte Kidde. 


All that he’d eaten and drunk before, 
Counted for naught, as he “called for more,” 
Like Madame Twist’s son Oliver ; 
Liquids and solids of every kind 
Went, in a way that left behind 
The wildest story of Gulliver. 


Lobster or salad, fruit or game, 
Oysters or ices, were al! the same, 
He came, he saw, he eat them! 
Sherry, Madeira, Sparkling Hock, 
Cordials, or Bitters, or old Medoc, 
He drank whene’er he met them. 
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’T was two o’clock,—the Ball was o’er, 
And Whyte Kidde from the Boodle’s door 
Looked out upon the night : 
He shuddered with a queer grimace, 
And, as the blast swept in his face, 
He wrapped his tartan tight. 


’T was said by some, that Whyte Kidde’s gait 
Was—what we might anticipate, 
From one whose head was light 
We will not for the slander vouch, 
But leave him, buried in his couch, 
Snoring away the night. 


But what thereafter him befell, 

Whyte Kidde shall in his own words tell, 
They were Queen Mab’s wild freaks; 

So full of mischief and of spite 

That Whyte Kidde, o’er that wondrous night 
Still chatters when he speaks. 


“Twas the night after Christmas, when all through 
the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse, 

When I laid on my back, in the midst of my bed, 

And a soft, downy pillow supported my head. 

The moonlight shone brightly upon the white snow, 

And the fire shed out only a glimmering glow. 

The moon had caught cold, and crept under a cloud, 

When the old clock struck three, with a tone clear 
and loud. 

In an instant a strange light stole over the room, 

And a sound, such as you have ne’er heard, I pre- 
sume, 
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Set my teeth on a clatter, my bones on a quiver, 
And chilled all the blood in my veins with a shiver. 
*T was the roar of a tiger,—the snarl of a cat,— 

The scream of a vulture,—the squeal of a rat,— 
The quack of a duck, and a bear’s angry growl,— 
The hiss of a serpent,—ihe hoot of an owl,— 

The bray of an ass, and the yelp of a dog,— 

The neigh of a horse, and the grunt of a hog,— 

A bittern’s shrill cry, and a buil-frog’s deep tone,— 
A maniac’s laugh, and a bagpipe’s harsh crone,— 
The bay of a wolf, and the wail of a child, 

All mingled in concert, discordant and wild. 

The louder, and wilder, and nearer it geew— 

The window panes rattled—the doors open flew, 
And by chimney, and window, and through the wide 
door, 

Came a troop, such as mortal ne’er witnessed before. 
There were beasts from the forest, and birds from 
the air, 

And hideous monsters, and reptiles were there, 
Distorted in color, and feature, and shape, 

From a centipede bear to a one-legged ape. 

They hustled, and crowded, and swarmed round my 
bed, 

And a grim, headless turkey perched over my head : 
A lion, in spectacles, chose for his seat 

The foot of my bed, where he tickled my feet ; 
And a great owl, with hoofs, gave a hideous leer, 
As a cold, slimy serpent crept into my ear. 

I screamed for relief, and a bat-winged giraffe 
Took his place on my breast, with a horrible laugh ; 
A featherless hawk clutched my throat in his grip, 
And a spider dropped down from the wall on my lip. 
When, with terror, I struggled, and shouted, and 
prayed, 

An elephant cackled,—a scorpion neighed,—- 

A turkey cock grunted,—a grasshopper howled,— 
A cat gave a whistle,—a humming bird growled. 
My brain was on fire, and I leaped-on the floor, 
The old hall cloek struck—and my Night Mare 
was o'er!” 


MORAL. 


A thousand Whyte Kiddes claim to be 
The flower of good society, 
But no man’s claim is valid 
Who goes to Boodle’s, like a snob, 
To drink her wine, and eat her lob- 
Ster, terrapin and salad. 


And ladies dear, who think the while 

That mer are feasting on your smile, 
Of Whyte Kidde’s race beware! 

They dote upon the fair, ’tis true, 

But then, perhaps, it is not you— 

It is the Bill of Fare. 
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THOMAS WHITE & CO.’S FASHIONS, 


FROM THEIR CELEBRATED ESTABLISHMENT 





No. 41 SOUTH SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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No. 1. Boys’ Black Velvet Slouch Cap. No. 2. Ladies’ Black Beaver Riding Hat, trimmed 
. with Ostrich Piumes and Black Velvet Ribbon. 
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No. 3. Misses’ Satin Bonnet, with Honey-comb No. 4. Maroon Velvet Bonnet, trimmed with Blonde 


Crown. Lace, and Wreaths of Feathers on the face; 
also, Ovirich Plumes across the cape. 
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NEW VOLUME, COMMENCING WITH 1855. 





GRAHAM’S 


American stlagasine, 


THE PATRIARCH OF AMERICAN MONTHLIES, 


Now in its Twenty-Ninth Year, during which time it has never ranked second to any periodical 
in the world, offers for 1855 attractions superior to those of any former year. 


THE BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS 


Fill our columns with the fruits of their genius, whilst our Illustrations (which, on both Sieel and 
Wood, have been pronounced by the press to surpass those published in any other periodical in 
America) are designed by American Artists, and engraved by American Engravers. In addition to 
the former literary attractions of this Magazine, we shall hereafter have an 


EID PHOR’ Ss TABLE. 


Which will be enriched by short Contributions, Correspondence, and Poetry, variously Grave and 
Humorous. We have also added a 


EF'ASFTIION DEPAHRTMENINT, 


esi 2 contain the latest Paris Fashions, Fashionable Chit-Chat, and matters of general interest to 
adies, Our 


Monthly Summary of Current Ebents, md our Rebiew of Arty Books, 
Will be prepared, as heretofore, by Wm. Down, and E. P. Wurprie. We willalso every month publish 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, and a Plate of the Paris Fashions. 


As this Magazine is not connected with any other periodical, its Matter and Illustrations — 
prepared exclusively for it, will not appear any where else, and, being a Family Magazine, wi 
take no part in Political, Sectional, or Religious Disputes. Each number will contain a 


Splendid Steel Engraving—Superior Wood Illustrations, 
Prose and Poetry by the best Authors—The Editor’s Table—Fashionable Chit-Chat—Monthly Sum- 


mary—Review of New Books—Music—Fashion Plate, and Comic Illustrations. In addition to 
which we offer three 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS. 


(Descriptions of which will be found on next page.) 





TERMS: 


WITH PREMIUMS, — WITH EITHER OF SMALLER PLATES. 
1 Copy one year, in ‘aren - = Ble Copies, and 1 to Agent or getter-up of Club, $15 
2 Copies one year, - 5 10 i if ja oe 
4 ** andl to Agent or getter ep of Club, 10 20 
9 “6 ‘é oe 90 


CLUB TERMS WITHOUT PREMIUMS. 
pas~ A premium will be given to every Sub- 


scriber and Agent at these rates, at their option | 11 Copies, and 1 to Agent or getter-up of Club, 20 


to take the Portraits of the Presidents, or the two For $6 one Copy will be sent Three Years. 
smaller Plates. 





Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the amount is large, a draft should be procured, if 
possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. 


RICHARD H. SEE & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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